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PREFACE. 



BRT civilized nation on the g^obe has, at one period < 
ler, produced disting:aished individuals, whose action 
re excited the admiration of theta: contemporaries, ant 
idered them worthy of being: handed down as examplet 
posterity. The Memoirs of Dr. Franklin are interesting 
a. high degree, and worthy the perusal of every firiend to 
ence or humanity. 

At. Jefferson, the President of the United States of 

lerica, in his 'Notes on Virgrinia,* thus speaks in answer 

the assertion of the Abbe Raynal, that 'America has not 

: produced one good poet, one able mathematician, one 

n of genius, in a single art, or a'sihgle science.' — ' When 

shall have existed as a nation,' says Mr. J. ' as long as 

Greeks did before they produced a Homer, the Romans 

rgil, the French a Racine and Voltaire, the English a 

speare and Milton, should this reproach be still true, 

ill inquire from what unfriendly causes it has pro- 

d, that the other countries of Eiu^pe and quarters of 

xth shall not have inscribed any name in the roll of 

In war we have produced a Washington, whose 

ry will be adored while liberty shall have votaries j 

name will triumph over time, and will in future ages 

: its just Station among the most celebrated worthies 

vorld, when that vn-etched philosophy shall be for- 

vhich would arrange him among the degeneracies 

e. in physics we have produced a Frankliv, than 

o one of the present age has made more important 

eS, nor has enriched philosophy with more, or 

enious solutions of the phenomena of nature. "W^ 

)Ose<l Mr. Rittenhouse second to "no ^kStetowsifisx 

ttln g-enius he must be ttie tr%t, \«c»»»fc ^«iNJk 

'Ac. 

■>phy, Enerland can boaat o« b. ^^*^]^*J^ 
? of the }>cst proof* we can ttAAuce o\ \»» 
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tdent abilities; and America claims the enlightenet 
iVKLiN, whose Life and Writings are the subject of th< 
owing sheets. 

t will only be necessary to add, that due attention hai 

sn paid in the selection of such of his productions as ma^ 

i adi4>ted to general perusal. The following letter fron 

le celebrated Dr. Price to a gentleman in Philadelphia 

sspecting Dr. Franklin, will not, it is presumed, be deeme< 

oapplicable :— 

Hackney, June 19, 1790. 

' OBAR SIR, 

' 1 AM hardly able to tell you how kindly I take the Ictten 
with which yon favour me. Your last containing an ac 
count of the death of our excellent friend, Dr. Franklin 
and the circumstances attending it, deserves my peculiai 
gratitude. The account which he has left of bis life wil 
show, in a striking example, how a man, by talents, Indus 
try, and integrity, may rise from obscurity to the first emf 
nence and consequence in the world ; but it brings his Mf 
tory no lower than the year 1757, and I understand that sin' 
he sent^'over the copy which I have read, he has been al 
to make no additions to it. It is with a melancholy regi 
that I think of his death -, but to death we are all bound 
the irrevocable order of nature, and in looking forward 
it, there is comfort in being able to reflect— that we h 
not lived in vain, and that all the useful and virtuous 8 
meet in a better country beyond the grave. 

'Dr. Franklin, in the last letter I received ft-om him, \ 
mentioning his age and infirmities, observes that if 
been kindly order^ by the Author of Nature, that, s 
draw nearer the conclusion of life, we are furnished 
more helps to wean us from it. amongst which one < 
strongest is the loss of dear friends. I was delighted 
1^« account you gave in vour letter of the honour r 
to his memory at Philadelphia, and by congress ; an 
terday I received a high additional pleasure by be) 
formed that the National Assembly of France had 
mined to go into mourning for him.— What a glorioi 
is opened there ! The annals of the world ftir 

jmnuJel to it. One of the honours of our departs 

/^ tbat he luu contributed much to it. 

I anif with great resv^ct. 
Your obliged and very YkumYAe %«r9v 
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Mr Dear Son, 

I HAVE amused myself with collecting some 
little anecdotes of my family. You may remember 
the inquiries I made when you were with me in Eng- 
land, among such of my relations as were then living : 
and the journey I undertook for that purpose. To 
I be acquainted with the particulars of my parentage 
and life, many of which are unknown to you, I flat- 
ter myself will afford the same pleasure to you as to 
tale. I shall relate them on paper : it will be an 
agreeable employment of a week's uninterrupted 
leisure, which I promise myself during my present 
retirement in the country. There are also other mo- 
tives which induce me to the undertaking. From 
the hoisom of poverty and obscurity in which I drew 
my first breath, and spent my earliest years, I have 
raised myself to a state of opulence and to some de- 
gree of celebrity in the world. A constant good 
fortune has attended me through every period of 4ife 
to my present advanced age ; and my descendants 
. may be desirous of learning what were the means of 
i which I made use, and which, thanks to th« assist- 
I ing band of Providence, ha^e pro'^ied «»o tmiafc-oi^ 
^ sQccessfaL Tbey may, also, sVioxxi^ ^iJtie^ ^'^^ ^^ 
Mce/f io a similar situation, dera«k aoiftft ^dcwoMll 
^« mx norradye. 
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Wlicn I reflect, as I frequently do, upon the fe- 
licity I have enjoyed, I sometimes say to myself, that, 
were the offer made to me, I would engage to run 
again, from beginning to end, the same career of 
life. All I would ask, should be the privilege of an 
author, to correct, in a second edition, certain errors 
of the first. I could wish, likewise, if it were in my 
power, to change some trivial incidents and events 
for others more favourable. Were this, however, 
denied me, still would I not decline the offer. But 
since a repetition of life cannot take place, there is 
nothing which) in my opinion, so nearly resembles 
it, as to call to mind all its circumstances, and, to 
render their remembrance more durable, commit 
them to writing. By thus employing myself, I shall 
yield to the inclination, so natural in old men, to 
talk of themselves and their exploits, and may freely 
follow my bent, without being tiresome to those who, 
from respect to my age, might think themselvei 
obliged to listen to me ; as they will be at liberty to 
read me or not as they please. 

In fine — and I may as well avow it, since nobody 
would believe me were I to deny it — I shall, perhaps, 
by this employment, gratify my vanity. Scarcely, 
indeed, have I ever heard or read the introductory 
phrase, *Imay say without vanity ^^ but some striking 
and characteristic instance of vanity has immediately 
followed. The generality of men hate vanity in 
others, however strongly they may be tinctured with 
it themselves; for myself, I pay obeisance to it 
wherever 1 meet with it, persuaded that it is advan- 
tageous, as well to the individual whom it governs, 
as to those who are within the sphere of its influence. 
Of coBgequencef it wo\dd, in many cases, not bt . 
wholly absurd, thtit a man should co\mt Ids vanity ;i 
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&mong the other sweets of life, and give thanks to 
Providence for the blessing. 

And here let me with idl humility acknowledge, 
that to Divine Providence I am indebted for the fe» 
licity I have hitherto enjoyed. It is that Power alone 
which has famished me with the means I have em- 
ployed, and that has crowned them with success. 
My faith, in this respect, leads me to hope, though 
I cannot count upon it, that the Divine goodness will 
^till be exercised towards me, either by prolonging 
the duration of my happiness to the close of life, or 
by giving me fortitudis to support any melancholy 
reverse which may happen to me, as to so many 
others. My future fortune is unknown but to Him 
in whose hand is our destiny, and who can make our 
very afflictions subservient to our benefit. 

One of my uncles, desirous, like myself, of col- 
lecting anecdotes of our family, gave me some notes, 
from which I have derived many particulars respect- 
ing our ancestors. From these I learn that they had 
lived in the same village, (Eaton in Northampton- 
shire,) upon a freehold of about thirty acres, for the 
space at least of three hundred years. How long they 
had resided there prior to that period, my uncle had 
been unable to discover ; probably ever since the in- 
stitution of surnames, when they took the iippella- 
tion of Franklin, which had formerly been the name 
of a particular order of individuals.* 

* Aa a proof that Franklin was anciently the common 
name of an order or rank in England, see Judge Fortesque, 
De laudidua lestum Anglia, written about the year 1412, in 
which is the foUowinff passage, to show that grood jiiries 
miglit easily be formed in any part of England :— 

• Regio etiam ilia, ita respersa refertaque est poaseHsonbuM 
terrarum ct agrbrum, quod in ea, villulatampar\'Vt«««rwA 
nonpolmri^ ia quanon est miles, ormiger, v«lv^tet-\xcK5»a»&^ 
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'his petty estate would not have sufficed for their 

sisfenoe, had they not added the ttade of black - 

ith, which was perpetuated in the family down to 

/uncle's time, the eldest son having been uniformly 

ought up to this employment ; a custom which 

3th he and my father observed with respect to their 

idest sons. 

In the researches I made at Eaton I found no ac- 
sount of their births, marriages, and deaths earlier 
than the year 1555 ; the parish register not extend- 
ing farther back than that period, 'lliis register in- 
formed me, that I was the youngest son of the young- 
est branch of the family, counting five generations. 
My grandfather, Thomas, was bom in 1598, lived at 
Eaton till be was too old to continue his trade, when 
he retired to Banbury, in Oxfordshire, where his son 
Johm, who was a dyer, resided, and with whom my 
father was apprenticed. He died, and was buriisd 
-' there ; we saw his monument in 1 758. His eldest 

quails ibidem frankUn yalffaritarnnncupatur, macnaisdita- 
tu8 possessionibas : nee non libere tenentes et aUi ralecti 
plurimi, suis patrimoniis sufllcientes, ad facieodom joratam, 
in forma pr«:notata.' 

' Moreover, the same country is so filled and replenished 
with landed menne that tiiercin so small a thorpe cannot be 
found wherein dwelleth not a knight, an esquire, or sachf 
householder as is there commonly called % franklin, enrichet 
vrith great possessions ; and also other freeholders an 
many yeomen, able for their livdihood to make a Jury i 
form aforementioned.' Old Tratulatio 

Cbaaccr, too, calls his country gentleman », franklin ; a 
after describinfl^ his good honse-keeping, thus characteri; 

TTiXf worthy fiunkelin bore a pur«e of silk 
/*r'rf to hiB girdle, white as mom\nistcv\saL\ 
Knigrht of the shire, first justice at \ia* aa&Vua^ 
?p ™p the poor, the doubtful to adv\M. 
i-J^fL^^^^TTmenta, generoua, iuKt ^e v««^ 
'*eaowii«a ibr courtesy, by ollbela?*^. 
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ton lived in the family house at Eaton, which he be- 
queathed, with the land belonging to it, to his only 
daughter ; who, in concert with her husband, Mr. 
Rshcr, of Wellingborough, afterwards sold it to Mr. 
Estead, the present proprietor.* My grandfather had 
four surviving sons, Thomas, John, Benjamin, and 
Josias. I shall give you such particulars of them as 
my memory will furnish, not having my papers here, 
in which you will find a more minute account, if they 
are-not lost during my absence. 

Thomas had learned the trade of a blacksmith 
under his father ; but, possessing a good natural un- 
derstanding, he improved it by study, at the solici- 
tation of a gentleman of the name of Palmer, who 
was at that time the principal inhabitant of the vil- 
lage, and who encouraged, in like manner, all my 
uncles to cultivate their minds. Thomas thus ren- 
dered himself competent to the functions of a country 
attorney ; soon became an essential personage in 
the affairs of the village ; and was one of the chief 
movers of every public enterprise, as well relative to 
the county as the town of Northampton. A variety 
of remarkable incidents were told us of him at Eaton. 
After enjoying the esteem and patronage of Lord 
Halifox, be died January 6, 1702, precisely four 
years before I was bom. The recital that was made 
us of his life and character, by some aged persons of 
the village, struck you, 1 remember, as extraordi- 
nary, from its analogy to what you knew of myself. 
* Had he died,' said you, * just four years later, one 
might have supposed a transmigratioTv ol %<^>aX&^ 

John, to tho beat of my beliel, ^•As\»tcixv'^\.>^^"^ 
the trade of a wool-dyer. 
Benjamin served his apprcut\ces\vvp VctXiOweissw'' 

Mtallcdyer. He was aa induatTioua xaa^ % ^ ^'^^'^ 
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ber him well ; for, while I was a child, he joined my 
ikther at Boston, and lived for some years in the 
house with us. A particular affection had always 
subsisted between my father and him : and I was his 
godson. He arrived to a great age. He left behind 
him two quarto volumes of poems in manuscript, * 
consisting of little fugitive pieces addressed to his 
friends. He had invented a short-hand, which he 
taught me, but, having never made use of it, I have 
now forgotten it. He was a man of piety, and a 
constant attendant on the best preachers, whose ser- 
mons he took a pleasure in writing down according 
to the expeditory method he had devised. Many 
volumes were thus collected by him. He was also 
extremely fond of politics ; too mtich so, perhaps, ^, 
for his situation. I lately found in London a col- « 
lection which he had made of all the principal pam- 
phlets relative to public affairs, from the year 1641 
to 1 7 1 7 . Many volumes are wanting, as appears by 
the series of numbers ; but there still remain eight 
in folio, and twenty-four in quarto and octavo. '11m 
collection had fallen into the hands of a second-hand 
bookseller, who knowing me by having sold me some 
books, brought it to me. My uncle, it seems, iiad 
left it behind him on his departure for America, about 
fifty years ago. I found various notes of his writing 
in the margins. His grandson, Samuel, is now living 
at Boston. 

Our humble family had early embraced the Re- 
formation. They remained faithfully attached during 
^Ae reign of Queen Mary, when they were in danger 
or being molested on account ot t\ie\t i«a!L ^sfjdoat 
'^P^rr- Tbeyhad an EngU8\iB\\)\e, Wi^Xawswa^ 
Jf^niore secarelj, they conceWedi ^^ v^^^J^'* 
^reutug it, open, with pack..«w»%^ ««»»» ^^ 
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- u^es, on the inside of the lid of the doie-stool. 
When my great-grandfather wished to read to his 
family, he reversed the lid of the close-stool upon 
hia knees, and passed the leaves from one side to the 
other, which were held down on each by the pack- 
thread. One of the children was stationed at the door, 
to give notice if he saw the proctor (an officer of 
the spiritual court) make his appearance ; in that 
case, the lid was restored to its place, with the Bible 
concealed under it as before. I had this anecdote 
L from my uncle Benjamin. 

The whole family preserved its attachment to the 
Church of England till towards the close of the reign 
of Charles II., when certain ministers, who had been 
rejected as nonconformists, having held conventicles 
f in Northamptonshire, they were joined by Benjamin 
I and Josias, who adhered to them ever after. The 
rest of the family continued in the episcopal church. 
My fother, Josias, married early in life. He went, 
with his wife and three children, to New England, 
about the year 1682. , Conventicles being at that 
time prohibited by law, and frequently disturbed, 
some considerable persons of his acquaintance de- 
termined to go to America, where they hoped to en- 
joy the free exercise of their religion, and my father 
was prevailed on to accompany them. 

My father had also, by the same wife, four chil- 
dren born in America, and ten others by a second 
wife, making in all seventeen. I remember to have 
seen thirteen seated together at his table, who all 
arrived at years of maturity, and were maxtv«.d. \. 
j was the last of the sons, and the yoww^aX «^«\^>> ««;;- 
' cepting two daughters. I was born at 'ao«X«tv> ve^ 
A^^^^^}^"^^' ^1 mother, the aecox^^ ^^oi'i. ^* 
^«*»A FtAger, daughter of Peter ¥o\ftcr , oxkft ^1 ^ 
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first colonists of New England, of whom Cotton 
Mather makes honourable mention, in his Ecclesias> 
tical History of that province, as * a pious and learn- 
ed Englishmant* if I rightlj recollect his expressions. 
I have been told of his having written a variety of 
little pieces ; but there appears to be only one in 
print, which I met with many years ago. It wa^ 
published in the year 16/5, and is in familiar verse 
agreeably to the taste of the times and the country. 
The author addresstis himself to the governors for tht 
time being, speaks for liberty of conscience, and in 
favour of the anabaptists, quakers, and other secta- 
ries, who had suffered persecution. To this perse- 
cution he attributes the wars with the natives, and 
Other calamities which afflicted the country, regarding 
them as the judgments of God in punishment of so 
odious an offence, and he exhorts the government to 
the repeal of laws so contrary to charity. The poem 
appeared to be written with a manly freedom and a 
pleasing simplicity. I recollect the six concluding 
lines, though I have forgotten the order of the words 
of the two first ; the sense of which was, that his 
censures were dictated by benevolence, and that, of 
consequence, he wished to be known as the author ; 
because, said he, I hate from my very soul dissimu- 
lation. 

From Sherbum* where I dwell,' 

I therefore put my name,- 
Your friend, who means you well, 

Peter Folgtr. 

My brothers were all put apprentices to different 
trades. With respect to myseVS, 1 "stfas sent, at the . 
0£-e of eight years, to a grammar sc\ioo\. '^Vj lQ9(i[&\ 
destined me for the church, and aVc^aA.^ x<i^\^^ 

• Towi) in the Island om»u\.>n:V«l. 
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me as the chaplain of the family. The promptitude 
with which from my infancy I had learned to read, 
for I do not remember to have been ever without 
this acquirement, and the encouragement of his 
friends, who assured him that I should one day 
certainly become a man of lettertt, confirmed him in 
this design. My uncle Benjamin approved also of 
the scheme, and promised to give me all his volumes 
of sermons, written as I have said in the sbort^-liand 
of his invention, if I would take the pains to learn it. 

I remained, however, scarcely a year at the gram- 
mar-school, although in this short interval I had 
risen from the middle to the head of my class, from 
thence to the class immediately above, and was to 
pass, at the end of the year, to the one next in order. 
But my father, burdened with a numerous family, 
found tiiat he was incapable, without subjecting him- 
self to difficulties, of providing for the expenses of 
a collegiate education ; and considering, besides, as 
I heard him say to his friends, that persons soedu* 
cated were often poorly provided for, he renounced 
his first intentions, took me from the grammar- 
school, and sent me to a school for writing and 
arithmetic, kept by a Mr. George Bromwell, who 
was a skilful master, and succeeded very well in his 
profession by employing gentle means only, and 
such as were calculated to encourage his scholars. 
Under him I soon acquired an excellent hand, but 
I failed in arithmetic, and made therein no sort of 
progress. 

At ten years of age, I was called home to assist 

Bay father in his occupation, whicVi was t\\«X q^ «»cv«^- 

hoDer and taUoW'Chandler ; a bnsineaa to '«V\Ocv\vSi 

Aad served no apprenticeship, but 7j\vvc\i \v^ ^^ 

braced on bis arrival in New ^nglawdi, >d«c^>^^^ 
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found his own, that of dyer, in too little request to 
enable him to maintain his family. I was accord- 
ingly employed in cutting the wicks, filling the 
moulds, taking care of the shop, carrying messa- 
ges, &c. 

The business displeased me, and I felt a strong 
inclinatien for a sea life ; but my father set his face 
against it. The vicinity of the water, however, gave 
me frequent opportunities of venturing myself both 
upon and within it, and I soon acquired the art of 
swimming, and of managing a boat. When em- 
barked with other children, the helm was commonly 
deputed to me, particularly on difficult occasions ; 
and, in every other project, I was almost always the 
leader of the troop, whom I sometimes involved in 
embarrassments. I shall give an instance of this, 
which demonstrates an early disposition of mind for 
public enterprises, though the one in question was 
not conducted by justice. 

The mill-pond was terminated on one side by a 
marsh, upon the borders of which we were accus- 
tomed to take our stand, at high water, to angle for 
small fish. By dint of walking, we had converted 
the place into a perfect quagmire. My proposal was 
to erect a wharf that should afford us firm footing ; 
and I pointed out to my companions.a large heap of 
stones, intended for the building of a new house 
near the marsh, and which were w^ell adapted for our 
puqiose. Accordingly, when the workmen retired 
in the evening, I assembled a number of my play- 
fellow?, and by labouring diligently, like ants, some- 
times four of us uniting our strength to carry a 
single stone, we removed them all, and constructed 
our little quay. The workmen were surprised the 
next morning at not finding their stones ; which had 
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been conveyed to oar wharf. Inquiries were made 
respecting the authors of this conveyance ; we were 
discovered ; complaints were exhibited against us ; 
and many of us underwent correction on the part of 
our parents ; and though I strenuously defended the 
utility of the work, my father at length convinced 
me, that nothing which was not strictly honest could 
be useful. 

It will not, perhaps, be uninteresting to you to 
know what sort of a man my father was. He had 
an excellent constitution, was of a middle size, but 
wcll-raade and strong, and extremely active in what- 
ever he undertook. He designed with a degree of 
neatness, and knew a little of music. His voice was 
sonorous and agreeable ; so that when he sung a psalm 
or a hymn, with the accompaniment of his violin, 
as was his frequent practice in an evening, when the 
labours of the day were finished, it was truly de- 
lightful to hear him. He was versed also in me- 
chanics, and could, upon occasion, use the tools of 
a variety of trades. But his greatest excellence was 
a sound understanding and solid judgment in mat- 
ters of pradence, both in public and private life. In 
the former, indeed, he never engaged, because hig 
numerous family, and the mediocrity of his fortune, 
kept him unremittingly employed in the duties of 
his profession. But I well remember that the lead- 
ing men of the place used frequently to come and 
ask his advice respecting the affairs of the town, or 
of the church to which he belonged, and that they 
paid much deference to his opinion. Individuals 
were also in the habit of consulting him in their pri- 
vate affairs, and he was often chosen arbiter between 
contending parties. 
He was fond of having at Yua \,o.\Ae, vsa oHx.'a.^ 
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possible, some friends or well-informed neighbours , 
capable of rational conversation, and he was always 
careful to introduce useful or ingenious topics of 
discourse, which might tend to form the minds of 
his children. By this means, he early attracted our 
attention to what was just, prudent, and beneficial 
in the conduct of life. He never talked of the meats 
which appeared upon the table ; never discussed 
whether they were well or ill dressed, of a good or 
bad flavour, high-seasoned, or otherwise, preferable 
or inferior to this or that dish of- a similar kind. 
Thus accustomed, from my infancy, to the utmost 
inattention as to these objects, I have been perfectly 
regardless of what kind of food was before me ; and 
I pay so little attention to it even now, that it would 
be a hard matter for me to recollect, a few hours 
after I had dined, of what my dinner had consisted. 
When travelling, I have particularly experienced 
the advantages of this habit ; for it has often hap- 
pened to me to be in company with persons who, 
having a more delicate, because a more exercised, 
taste, have suffered in many cases considerable in- 
convenience, while, as to myself, I have had nothing 
to desire. 

My mother was likewise possessed of an excellent 
constitution. She suckled all her ten children, and 
I never heard either her or my father complain of 
any other disorder than that of which they died : 
my father at the age of eighty-seven, and my mother 
at eighty-five. They are buried together at Bottcm, 
where, a few years ago, I placed a marble ov«r their 
^rare, with this inscription: — 

^Q Hbrh LiK 

'^n reciprocal aifiection lor fttfcy-xAnft itm \ iW* 
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without private fortune, without lucrative employ mcut, 
by assiduous labour and honest industry, decently sup. 
ported a. numerous fiaunily, and educated with success, 
thirteen children and seven grandchildren. Let this ex. 
ample, reader, encourage thee diligently to discharge ttie 
duties of thy calling, and to rely on the support of Divine 
Providence. 

He was pious and prudent. 

She discreet and virtuous. 

Their youngest 8<)n, from a sentiment of filial duty, 
consecrates this stone to their memory." 

I perceive, by my rambling digressions, that I am 
growing old. Bat we do not dress for a private com- 
pany as for a formal ball. This deserves, perhaps, 
the name of negligence. 

To return, I thus continued employed in my fa- 
ther's trade for the space of two years ; that is to 
say, till I arrived at twelve years of age. About 
this time, my brother John, who had served his ap- 
prenticeship in London, having quitted my father, 
and being married and settled in business on his 
own account, at Rhode Island ; I was destined, to all 
appearance, to supply his place, and be a candle- 
maker all my life : but my dislike of this occupa- 
tion continuing, my father was apprehensive, that, 
if a more agreeable one were not offered me, I might 
play the truant and escape to sea ; as, to his extreme 
mortification, my brother Josias had done. He 
therefore took me sometimes to see masons, coopers, 
braziers, joiners, and other mechanics, employed at 
their work ; in order to discover the bent of my in- 
clination, and fix it, if he could, upon some occu- 
pation that might retain me on shore. I have 
Wkco, in consequence of these v\&\la, ^lervN^^. x\9^ 
gmall pleasure from seeing skilful -wotVluvwi'Vw^^^ 
tbdr tools ; and it has proved of coii8\Afet^\«i^*w^^* 
fit, to have acquired thereby sufficieutVwo^Xa^^^^ 
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be able to make little things for myself, when I have 
had no mechanic at hand, and to construct small 
machines for my experiments, while the idea I have 
conceived has been fresh and strongly impressed on 
my imagination. 

My father at length decided that I should be a 

' cutler, and I was placed for some days upon trial 
with my cousin Samuel, son of my uncle Benjamin, 
who had learned this trade in London, and had 
established himself at Boston. But the premium 
he required for my apprenticeship displeasing my 
father, I was recalled home. 

From my earliest years I had been passionately 
fond of reading, and I had laid out in books all the 
money I could procure. I was particularly pleased 
with accounts of voyages. My first acquisition was 
Bunyan's collection in small separate volumes. 
These I afterwards sold, in order to buy an histori- 
cal collection by R. Burton, which consisted of 
small cheap volumes, amounting in all to about 
forty or fifty. My father's little library was princi- 
pally made up of books of practical and polemical 
theology. I read the greatest part of them. I 
have since often regretted that at a time when I had 
so great a thirst for knowledge, more eligible books 
had not fallen into my hands, as it was then a 
point decided that I should not be educated for the 
church. There was also among my father's books 
Plutarch's Lives, in which I read continually, and 
I still regard as advantageously employed, the time 
/ devoted to them. I found besides, a work of De 

J^oe's, entitled an Essay on Projects, from which, 
Perhaps, I derived impressioivs ttiat \i«vt %v&ca in- 

f^^.*^ some of the principal eventa oi tjtj \\^«t. 

-«> inclination for books at \«kit deXAxmvaft^ 
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fWther to make me a printer, though he had already 
a son in that profession. My brotiier had returned 
from England in 1717, with a press and types, in 
order to establish a printing-house at Boston. This 
business pleased me much better than that of my 
father, though I had still a predilection for the sea. 
To prevent the effects which might result from this . 
inclination, my father was impatient to see me en- 
gaged with my brother. I held back for some time ; 
at length, however, I suffered myself to be per- 
suaded, and signed my indentures, being then only 
twelve years of age. It was agreed that I should 
serve as apprentice to the age of twenty-one, and 
should receive journeyman's wages only during the 
last^ear. 

In a very short time I made great proficiency in 
this business, and became very serviceable to my 
brother. I had now an opportunity of procuring 
better books. The acquaintance I necessarily 
formed with booksellers* apprentices, enabled me 
to borrow a volume now and then, which I never 
failed to return punctually and without injury. How 
often has it happened to me to pass the greater part 
of the night in reading by my bedside, when the 
book had been lent to me in the evening, and was to 
be returned the next morning, lest it might be missed 
or wanted ! 

At length, Mr. Matthew Adams, an ingenious 
tradesman, who had a handsome collection of 
books, and who frequented our printing-house, took 
notice of me. He invited me to see his library, 
and had the goodness to lend me an^ boQi\j^% ^VikA.^. V 
wag desirouB of reading, I then took a aVvaxi'^^wi- 
cjr for poetry, and composed sevexaV \\tX\fe \f\«ic^ 
^r brother, thinking he might t\uA\v\a *ccciW*. 
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it, encouraged me, and engaged me to write two 
ballads. One, called The Light-house Tragedy, 
contained an account of the shipwreck of Captain 
Worthilake and his two daughters ; the other was a 
sailor's song on the capture of the noted pirate called 
T^ch, or Blaekbeard, They were wretched yerses 
in point of style, mere blind men's ditties. When 
printed, he dispatched me about the town to sell 
them. The first had a pro.digious run, because the 
event was recent, and had made a great noise. 

My vanity was flattered by this success ; but my 
father checked my exultation, by ridiculing my 
productions, and telling me that versifiers were al- 
ways poor. I thus escaped the misfortune of being 
a very wretched poet. But as the faculty of wilting 
prose has been of great service to me in the course 
of my life, and principally contributed to my ad- 
vancement, I shall relate by what means, situated 
as I was, I acquired the skill I may possess in that 
way. 

There was in the town another young man, a 
great lover of books, of the name of John Collins, 
with whom I was intimately connected. We fre- 
quently engaged in dispute, and were indeed so fond 
of argumentation, that nothing was so agreeable to 
us as a war of words. This contentious temper, 
I would observe, by-the-bye, is in danger of be- 
coming a very bad habit, and frequently renders a 
man's company insupportable, as being no other- 
wise capable of indulgence than by an indiscriminate 
/contradiction, independently of the acrimony and 
discord it introducbs into conversation ; and is oftea 
productive of dislike, and even 'hatred, \>efe«t«tt.\«i- 
^^ns to whom friendship is ind^peiiaaXA:^ xk«M«iiMi* 
acquired it by reading, ^UYe 1 ^i^«A '•P^ '"n 
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father, books of religious controversy. I have since 
remafked that men of sense seldom fall into this 
errors lawyers, fellows of universities, and persons 
of every profession educated at Edinburgh, ex- 
cepted. 

Collins and I fell one day into an argument, re- 
lative to the education of women ; namely, whether 
it was proper to instruct them in the sciences, atid 
whether they were competent to the study. Col- 
lins supported the negative, and affirmed that the 
task was beyond their capacity. I maintained the 
opposite opinion, a little perhaps for the pleasure 
of disputing. He was naturally more eloquent than 
J ; words flowed copiously from his lips ; and fre- 
quently I thought myself vanquished, more by his 
volubility than by the force of his argument. We 
separated without coming to an agreement upon this 
point, and as we were not to see each other again for 
some time, I committed my thoughts to paper, made 
a fair copy, and sent it to him. He answered, and 
I replied. Three or four letters had been written 
by each, when my father chanced to light upon my 
papers, and read them. Without entering into the 
merits of the cause, he embraced the opportunity 
of speaking to me upon my manner of writing. 
He observed, that though I had the advantage of 
my adversary in correct spelling and pointing, 
which I owed to my occupation, I was greatly his 
'\ inferior in elegance of expression, in arrangement, 
' and perspicuity. Of this he convinced me by several 
eiamples. I felt the justice of his remarks, became 
more attentive to language, and resolved. Xa xcA^&ft. 
eretj' edbrt to improve my style. 
AmMst tb&se resolves, an odd "voVawife o'^ ^' 
^wstatar fell iato mj hands. TYna waa «i -^xj^^'* 
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don I had never seen. I b6aght the volume, and 
read it again and again. I was enchanted with it, 
thought the style excellent, and wished it were in 
my power to imitate it. With this view I selected 
some of the papers, made short summaries of the 
sense of each period, and put them for a few days 
aside. I then, without looking at the book, endea- 
voured to restore the essays to their due form, and 
to express each thought at length, as it was in the 
original, employing the most appropriate words 
that occurred to my mind. I afterwards compared 
my Spectator with the original ; I perceived some 
faults, which I corrected; but I found that I wanted a 
fund of words, if I may so express myself, and a fa- 
cility of recollecting and employing them, which I 
thought I should by that time have acquired, had I 
continued to make verses. TThe continual need of 
words of the same meaning, but of di£ferent lengths 
for the measure, or of different sounds for the 
rhyme, would have obliged me to seek for a variety 
of synonymes, and have rendered me master of 
l^em. From this belief, I took some of the tales 
of the Spectator and turned them into verse ; and, 
after a time, when I had sufficiently forgotten them, 
I again converted them into prose. 

Sometimes, also, I mingled all my summaries . 
together ; and, a few weeks after, endeavoured to 
arrange them in the best order, before I at- 
tempted to form the periods, and complete the 
essays. This I did with a view of acquiring method 
in the arrangement of my thoughts. On comparing 
sfterwards my performance with the original, many 
>&o7« were apparent, which 1 corrected.*, \ya3t \ \»d 
^^oj^imes the satisfaction to thinV, t\i*X., vti w«\»!cc!l 
•«r«ft-/i/ar« of Jiet]o importance,l\i%A>>e«xi\wlx«ai» 
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enough to improve the order of thought or the style ; 
and tills encouraged me to hope that I should suc- 
ceed, in time, in writing decently in the English 
language, which was one of the great objects of m^ 
ambition. 

The time which I devoted to these exercises, and 
to reading, was, the evening after my day's labour 
was finished, the morning before it began, and Sun- 
days when I could eseape attending Divine service. 
While I lived with my father, he had insisted on my 
punctual attendance on public worship, and I still 
indeed considered it as a duty, but a duty which I 
thought I had no time to practise., 

When about sixteen years of age, a work of 
Tryon's fell into my hands, in which he recom- 
mends vegetable diet. I determined to observe it. 
My brother, being a bachelor, did not keep house, 
but boarded with his apprentices in a neighbouring 
family. My refusing to eat animal food was found 
inconvenient, and I was often scolded for my singu- 
larity. I attended to the mode in which Tryon 
prepared some of his dishes, particularly how tb 
boil potatoes and rice, and make hasty puddings. 
I then said to my brother, that if he would allow me 
per week, half what he paid for my board, I would 
undertake to maintain myself. The offer was in- 
stantly embraced, and I soon found that, of what 
he gave me, I was able to save half. This was 
a new fund for the purchase of books ; and other 
advantages resulted to me from the plan. When 
my brother and his workmen left the printing- 
house to go to dinner, I remained behind; and 
despatching my frugal meal, whicU itec^<evi>iN?5 ^ww- 
Btsted of a biscuit only, or a slice ot \>t^aA. «iA « 
bunch of raisins, or a bun from tKe paiXx^ -«i«^^ ' 
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with a glass of water, I had the rest of the time, Dntil 
the'r return, for study ; and my progress therein 
was proportioned to that clearness of ideas, and 
quickness of conQeption, which are the fruit of tem- 
perance in eating, and drinking. 

It was about this period that, having one day 
been put to the blush for my ignorance in the art 
of calculation, which I had twice failed to learn 
while at school, I took Cocker*s Treatise of Arith- 
metic, and went through it by myself with the ut- ' 
most ease : I also read a book of Navigation by 
Seller and Sturmey, and made myself master of 6he 
little geometry it contains, but I never proceeded 
far in this science. Nearly at the same time I read 
Locke on the Human UndcSrstanding, and the Art 
of Thinking by Messrs. Du Port Royal. 

While labouring to form and improve my style, 
I inet with an English Grammar, which I believe 
was Greenwood's, having at the end of it two little 
essays on rhetoric and logic. In the latter I found 
a model of disputation after the manner of Socrates. 
Shortly after, I procured Xenophon's work, en- 
titled, Memorable Things of Socrates, in which are 
various examples of the same method. Charmed 
to a degree of enthusiasm with this mode of dis- 
puting, I adopted it, and renouncing blunt contra- 
diction, and direct and positive argument, I assumed 
the character of an humble questioner. The peru- 
sal of Shaftsbury and Collins had made me a scep- 
tic ; and being previously so as to many doctrines 
of Christianity, I found Socrates' method to be both 
^e safest for myself, as well as the most embar- 
rassing to those against whom 1 eiu^Yo^^ \X» \\. 
'^^a a/forded me singular pleasure \ 1 VaowKKoSQc^ 
^^ctjsed it ; and became very adtiAt m o>3taM«n%» 
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even from persons of superior understanding, cuuces- 
sions of which they did not foresee the consequence. 
Thus I involved them in difficulties from which they 
were unable to extricate themselyeB^ and sometimes 
obtained victories which neither mj cause nor my 
arguments merited. 

This method I continued to employ for some 
years ; but I afterward abandoned it by degrees, re- 
taining only the habit of expressing myself with 
modest diffidence, and never making use, when I 
advanced fny proposition which might be contro- 
verted, of the words, certainly, undoubtedly, or any 
others that might give the appearance of being ob- 
stinately attached to my opinion. I rather said, I 
imagine, I suppose, or it appears to me, that such a 
thing is so or so, for such and such reasons, or it is 
so, iff am not mistaken. This habit has, I think, 
been of considerable advantage to me ; when I have 
had occasion to impress my opinion on the minds of 
others, and persuade them to the adoption of the 
measures I have suggested. And since the chief 
ends of conve'rsatiou are to inform or to be inform- 
ed, to please or to persuade ; I could wish that in- 
telligent and well-meaning men would not them- 
selves diminish the power they possess of being useful, 
by a positive and presumptuous manner of express- 
ing" themselves, which scarcely ever fails to disgust 
the heaier, and is only calculated to excite opposi- 
tion, and defeat every purpose for which the faculty 
of speech has be^i bestowed on man. In short, if 
you wish to inform, a positive and dogmatical man- 
ner of advancing your opinion m&y ^lONOtVLft vvglXx^- 
diction, and prevent your being Yveaxd.mVNx^XX&'Oil^^^* 
Ob the other hand, if, with a dcaVie oi VwiVci^vo^^w^av- 
«* and of benefiting by the Vi\ON«\tAsa <i^ ^"^^"^ 
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yoa express yourself as being strongly attached to 
your own opinions, modest and sensible men, who 
do not love disputation, will leave you in tranquil 
possession of your errors. By following such a 
method, you can rarely hope to please your auditors, 
conciliate their good-will, or work conviction on 
those whom you may be desirous of gaining over to 
your views. Pope judiciously observes. 

Men most be taugrht as if you taugrht them not. 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot ; 

And in the same poem he afterwards advises us. 

To speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence. 

He might have added to these lines, one that he has 
coupled elsewhere, in my opinion/ with less propri- 
ety. It is this : — 

For want of modesty is want of sense. 

If you ask why I say with less propriety , I must give 
you the two lines together : — 

Immodest words admit of no defence. 
For want of decency is want or sense. 

Now want of sense, when a man has the misfortune 
to be so circumstanced, is it not a kind of excuse 
for want of modesty ? And would not the verses 
have been more accurate, if they had been con- 
strocted thus : — 

Immodest words admit but this defence. 
The want of decency is want of sense. 

But I leave the decision of this to better judges tlian 

myself. In 1720, or 1721, my brother l^gan to 

print a new public paper. It was the second that 

TOflfe ita appear&nce in Amenca, wA ^^j^a e&N^tiQ^ 

^5 * New England Courant.' TYift onVj ^\« VJmX 

^^ted before was the « BostonNewa-l**^^' ^««* 
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of his friends, I remember, would have dissuaded 
liim from his undertaking, as a thing that was not 
likely to succeed ; a single newspaper being in their 
opinion sufficient for all America. At present^ how- 

, ever, in 1771, there are no leas than twenty-five. 
But he carried his project into execution, and I was 
employed in distributing tiie copies to his customers, 
after having assisted in composing and working them 
oflF. 

Among his friends he had a number of literary 
characters, who, as an amusement, wrote short es- 
says for the paper, which gave it. reputation and 
increased the sale. These gentlemen frequently 
came to our house. I heard the conversation that 
passed, and the accounts they gave of the favour- 
able reception of their writings with the public. I 
was tempted to try my hand among them ; but, being 
still a child, as it were, I was fearful that my bro- 
ther might be unwilling to print in his paper any 
performanbe of which he should know me to be the 
author. I therefore contrived to disguise my hand, 
and having written an anonymous piece, I placed it 
at night under the door of the printing-house, where 
it was found the next morning. My brother com- 
municated it to his fHends, when they came as usual 
to see him, who read it, commented upon it within 
my hearing, and I had the exquisite pleasure to find 
that it met with their approbation, and that in their 
various conjectures they made resi>ecting the author, 
no one was mentioned who did not enjoy a high re- 
]mtation in the country for talents and genius. I 
now supposed myself fortunate in. m^ yi<i^<e^'«^^ «sA 
b^gan to suspect that they were not wxOcv «nLe^^McX 
wnien its / bad lu therto supposed t\vem . "^^i ^'«' ^' 

Umax, enconn§sd by this little ad^etvlwc^A^^' 



snd tent to prsu, in the sune y»j, mauj othrr 
pieces, which icere eqnaltf approved ; keeping the 
secret till m; alender atuck of informitinn and know- 
ledge for Boch performaaoes was pretty coiii|iteteIf 
exhausted, when I made myself known. 

My brother, upon this dtscoterj, began to enter- 
tain a little more respect for tae ; but he still re- 
garded himself as m; master, and treated me as an 
apprentice. He thought himself enlitled to the same 
seriices from me as from aaj other person. On the 
contrary, I conceited that, iu many inetances, he 
was too rigorous, and that, on the part of a brother, 
I had a right to eipeet greater indulgance. Our 
disputes were frequently brought before my father ; 
and either my brother was generally in the wrong, 
or I was the better pleader of the two, for judgment 
was commonly giien in my favour. But my bro- 
ther was passionate, and often had recourse to 
blows; aeircumstancewbich I tookiaveryiU part. 
This severe and tyrannical treatment contributed. I 
belieie, to imprint on my miiul that aversion to ar- 
bitrary power, wliich, during my whole life, I have 
ever preserved. My apprenticeship became ineup- 
portahle to me, and 1 continualiy siaheJ for an op- 
portunity of shortening it, which at length unex- 
pectedly offered. 

An article inserted la oar paper, upon some 
political subject which I have now forgotten, gave 
offence to the Assembly. My brother was taken 
into custody, censurerl, and ordered into conBne- 
meiit for a month, because, as 1 presume, he would 
not discover the author. I was also taken up, and 
examined before the council ; but, though I gave 
tAcai no saliiiactioa, they co:itented themselvea with 
'"jVioiMndiag, itnd , 
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me probably as boimd, in quality of apprentice, to 
keep my master's secrets. 

The imprisonment of my brother kindled my re- 
sentment, notwithstanding ' our priyate quarrels. 
During its continuance the management of the pa- 
per was intrusted to me, and I was bold enough to 
insert some pasquinades against the gevemors which 
highly pleased my brother, while others began to 
look upon me in an unfavotirable point of riew, 
considering me as a young wit, inclined to satire and 
lampoon. 

My brother's enlargement was accompanied with 
an arbitrary order from the House of the Assembly, 
* That James Franklin should no longer print the 
newspaper entitled the " New England Courant." ' 
In tMs conjuncture, we held a consultation of our 
friends at the printing-house, in order to determine 
what was to be done. Some proposed to evade the 
order, by changing the title of the paper : but my 
brother, foreseeing the inconveniences that would 
result from this step, thought it better that it should 
in future be printed in the name of Benjamin Frank- 
lin : and, to avoid the censure of the Assembly, who 
might charge him with still printing the paper him- 
self under the name of his apprentice, it was re- 
solved that my old indentures should be given up to 
me, with a ftdl and entire discharge written on the 
back, in order to be produced upon an emergency : 
bnt that, to secure to my brother the benefit of my 
service, I should sign a new contract, which should 
l)e kept seeret during the remainder of the term. 
Tliis was a very shallow arrangement. It was, 
however, carried into immediate execution, and the 
paper continued, in consequence^ to m«k.« \\.% «^- 

c 




pearaace fur come mouths in 1117 uame. At leogth, 
a uen dilTereuce arisiug betweeo mj bruther ami me, 
1 ventured to tRke advantai(B of my liberty, pte- 
nming that he noutil* nut dare to produce the new 
oonlract. Itnss undoubtedly dighonoiuable to avail 
myself of this circanistmice, and I teclion this action 
uonaofthe flistetrursofinylirB; but I naa little 
cajmbiB of estimating it at its true value, imbittered 
as my mind had beau by the recollection of the Lilons 
I hod received. Eiclueively of bis (laaeionate treat' 
ment of me, my brother was by no meaos a man of 
unera had too 

preteit. 

Wlien lie kue» that it was my detenninetion to 
quit htm, lie wished to prevent uiy finding employ- 
ment elsewhere. He went to all the printing- hou sea 
in the town, and prejudiced the masters sgaiust me 1 
who accordingly refused to employ me. The idea 
then suggested itaelf to me of going to New Yorls, 

office. Farther reflection confirmed me in the de- 
rign of leaving Boston, where 1 had already render- 
ed myself an object of suspicion to the governing 
e. It was probable frnm the arbitrary proceed- 
of tlie Assembly in the affair of my brother, 
tbmt, by remaining, I should soon have b^n exposed 
to difficulties, whidi I liad the greater reason to ap- 
jprehend, as, tiom my indiscreet disputes upon the 
subject of religion, I began to he regarded by pious 
souls witli horror, either as an apostate or an atheist. 
I came therefore to a resolution ; but my father, 
liriing mlhrnybrothe-,, I presumed that if I attempt- 
erf to depart ojienly, measures would be taken to 
"rerent me. My fficrd Colons uniMtaA to fevoor 
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my flight. He agreed for my passage with the cap- 
tain of a New York sloop, to whom he represented 
mc as a young man of his acquaintance, who had an 
aifair with a girl of bad characteri whose parents 
wished to compel me to marry her, and of conse- 
quence I could neither make my appearance, nor go 
off publicly. I sold part of my books to procure a 
■mall sum of money, and went privately on board 
the sjloop. By favour of a good wind, I found mj- 
self iu three days at New York, nearly three hundred 
miles from my home, at the age of only seventeen 
years, vnthout knowing an individual in the place, 
and with very little money in my pocket. 

The inclination I had felt for a sea- faring life was 
entirely subsided, or I should now have bee& able to 
gratify it ; but, having another trade, and believing 
myself to be a tolerable workman, I hesitated not to 
offer my services to the old Mr. William Bradford, 
who had bee;i the first printer in Pennsylvania, but 
had quitted the province on account of a quarrel with 
George Keith, the governor. He could not give me 
employment himself, having little to do, and already 
as many persons as he wanted ; but he told me that 
his son, a printer at Philadelphia, had lately lost his 
principal workman, Aquila Rose, who was dead» and 
that, if I would go thither, he believed that he would 
engage me. Philadelphia was a hundred miles far-p 
ther. I hesitated not to embark in a boat, in order 
to repair, by the shortest cut of the sea, to Amboy, 
leaving my trunk and effects to come after me by 
the usual and more tedious conveyance. In cross-^ 
ing the bay we met with a squall, which shattered 
to pieces our rotten sails, prevented us from entering 
the Kill, and threw us upon Long Island. 

During the squall, a drunken D\xtc\imMw^\vQ,\'^^ 
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mjwlf, vu ■ pisaeuger in the boat, (bU into the m. 

At tke momsnt he wh nnldng, I Bciieil him by the 
fnre-top, sared bim, uid drew him oa board. Thii 
imraeniun sobered him a little, go that befell asleep, 
after hsTin; taken from his pocket ■ loliune which 
he requested me to dry. This TOlnme I found to be 
my old fivourite nork, Buujan's Pilpim, in Dutch, 
a beautiful impresaion on fine pajter, with copper- 
plate engravingi ; a dreis in which I hid never seen 
it in its orii^nal language. I haTe since learned that 
it has been translated into almost all tba-UngnagM 
of Europe, and, ueit to the Bible, I am pe^uadsd 
it is one of Che books chat hia had the greatest ipread. 
Honest John is the fint, that I know of, who hsi 
mixed narrative and dialogue together ; a mode of 
writing very engaging to the reader, who, in the most 
IntereitJng passages, finds iiimself admitted aa it 
were into the company, and preaent at the conver- 
■ation. De Foe has imitated it nith success in hia 
Robiruon Crusoe, his Moll Flauders, and other 
works ; ss also Richardson in liii Pamela, &c. 

In approaching the island, we found that we had 
made a part of the coast where it was not possible 
to land, on account of Che strong breakers produced 
by the rocky shore. We east anchor and veered the 
cable towards Che shore. Some men who stood upon 
Uie brink, hallooed to us, while we did the same OQ 
our part ; but the wind was ao high, and the wives 
(o noisy, that we could ueiUier ufus hear each other. 
There were some canoes upon the bank, and wa 
called out to them, and made signs tn prevail on 
them to come and take ns up ; but either they did 
not QuderBtand us, or they deemed our reqoeat im- 
practicahle, and withdrew. Night came ou, and 
""tliiafr remained for uabut tow»ilnvatfl"]<l««ub- 
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siding of tlie wind ; till when, we determined, that 
is, the pilot and I, to sleep if possible. For that 
purpose we went below t3ie hatches along with the 
Dutchman, who was drenched with water. The sea 
broke over theJboat, and reached us in our retreat, 
so that we were presently as completely drenched 
as he. 

We had yerj^ little repose during the whole night ; 
bift the wind abating the next day, we succeeded in 
reaching Amboy before it was dark, after having 
passed thirty hours without provisions, and with no 
other drink than a bottle of bad rum, the water up- 
on which wfe rowed being salt. In the evening I 
went to bed with a violent fever. I had somewhere 
read that cold water, drank plentifully, was a remedy 
in such cases. I followed the prescription, was in 
a profuse sweat for the greater part of the night, and 
the fbver left me. The next day I crossed the river 
in a ferry-boat, and continued my journey on foot. 
I had fifty miles to walk, in order to reach Burling- 
ton, where I was told I should find passage-boats 
that would convey me to Philadelphia. It rained 
hard the whole day, so that I was wet to the skin. 
Finding myself fatigued about noon, I stopped at a 
paltry inn, where I passed the rest of the day and 
the whole night, beginning to regret that I had left 
my home. I made besides so wretched a figure, that 
I was suspected to be some run-away servant. This 
I <fiscovered by the questions that were asked me ; 
and I felt that I was every moment in danger of 
being taken up as such. The next day, however, I 
continued my journey, and arrived in the evening at 
an inn, eight or ten miles from Burlington, that was 
kept by one Dr. Brown. 

Tlus man entered into convenati<m.iRV(Yiisi«'^^^ 
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I took some refreshment, and perceiving that I h&d 
read a little, he expressed towards me considerable 
interest and friendship. Our acquaintance conti- 
nued during the remainder of his life. I believe him 
to have been what is called an itinerant doctor ; for 
there was no town in England, or indeed in Europe, 
of which he could not give a particular account. He 
was neither deficient in understanding nor literature, 
but he was a sad infidel ; and, some years after, 
wickedly undertook to travesty the Bible, in bur- 
lesque verse, as Cotton had travestied Virgil. He 
exhibited, by this means, many facts in a very lu- 
dicrous point of view, which would have given um- 
brage to weak minds had his work been published, 
which it never was. 

I spent the night at bis house, and reached Bur- 
lington' the next morning. On my arrival, I had 
the mortification to learn that the ordinary passage- 
boats had sailed a little before. This was on a Sat- 
urday, and there would be no other boat till the 
Tuesday following. I returned to the house of an 
old woman in the town who had sold me some gin- 
gerbread to eat on my passage, and I asked her ad- 
vice. She invited me to take up my abode with her 
till an opportunity offered for me to embark. Fa- 
tigued with having travelled so far on foot» I accept- 
ed her invitation. When she understood that I was 
a printer, she would have persuaded me to stay at 
Burlington, and set up my trade : but she was little 
aware of the capital that would be necessary for such 
a purpose 1 I was treated while at her house with 
true hospitality. She gave me, with the utmost 
good-will, a dinner of beaf-steaks, and would accept 
of nothing in return but a pint of ale. 
Here I imagined ttiyself to be fax/i till the Toes- 
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day in the ensaing week ; but, walking out in the 
evening by the river side, I saw a boat with a number 
of persons in it approach. It was going to Phila- 
delphia, and the company took me in. As there was 
no wind, we could only make way with our oars. 
About midnight, not perceiving the town, some of 
the company were of opinion that we must have 
passed it, and were unwilling to row any farther ; 
the rest not knowing where we were, it was resolved 
that we should stop. We drew towards the shore, 
entered a creek, and landed near some old palisades, 
whioh served us for iire-wood, it being a cold night 
in October. Here we stayed till day, when one of 
the company found the place in which we were to be 
Cooper's Creek, a little above Philadelphia ; which, 
in reality, we perceived the moment we were out of 
the creek. We arrived on Sunday about eight or 
nine o*0lock in the morning, and landed on Market- 
street wharf. 

I have entered into the particulars of my voyage, 
and shall, in like manner, describe my first entrance 
into this city, that you may be able to compare be- 
ginnings so little auspicious, with the figure I have 
since made. 

On my arrival at Philadelphia I was in my work- 
ing dress, my best clothes being to come by sea. I 
was covered with dirt, my pockets were filled with 
shirts and stockings ; t was unacquainted with a 
single soul in the place, aud knew not where to seek 
for a lodging. Fatigued with walking, rowing; and 
having passed the night without sleep, I was ex- 
tremely hungry, and all my money consisted of a 
Dutch dollar, and about a shilling's worth of cop- 
pers, which I gave to the boatmen for my passage. 
As I had assisted them in romn^, W\ft^ te,l\\Wi^>\^T»^. 



fireC ; but I iiuiited on thdr tailing it. A maa it 
■ometiines more generaua irhen he has little thvi . 
when he hai mudi monef ; prabablr became, in 
the firat casa, he is deurooi of conceiving bis por- 

I nalked toward* the top of the street, looking 
eagerif on both lidea, till I came to Market-atreet, 
where I met with a child with a loaf of bread. Often 
had I made my dinner on dry bread. 1 inqnired 
where be had booght it, and went straight to the 
baker's abop which he pointed out to me. I aaked 
for some biscaita, expecting U> find such aa we had 
at Boston ; bat they made, it aeema, none of that 
aort at Philadelphia. I then aaked far a three-penny 
loaf. They made no loavea of that price. Finding 
myself ignorant of the pricea, as well aa of the dif- 
ferent kinda of bread. 1 desired him to let me bare 
three-penny-woith of bread of aome kind or other. 
He gave me three large rolls. I waa surprised at 
receiving ao much : 1 took them, however, and hav- 
ing no room in my pockets, I walked on with a roll 
nnder each arm, eating the tfaird. In thie manner 
I went through Market-street to Fonrth-Btreet, and 
passed the house of Mr. Read, the father of my fu- 
ture wife. She iras standing at the door, observed 
me, and thooght with reason. Chat I made a very 
singular and grotesque appearance. 

I then turned the corner, and went through Ches- 
nut-atreet, eating my roll all the way ; and having 
made this round, I found myself again on Market- 
street wharf, near the boat in which I arrived. I 
slept into it to take a draught of the river watn ; 
and, finding myselfaatiafied with my ftfst roll, I gave 
1^1? other two to a woman and her diild, who had 
eooia dawn tht rijer irith na In the boW, %tid viu 
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waiting to continue her joiirney. Thus refreshed, I. 
regained the street, full of well-dressed people, all 
going the same way. I joined them, and was led to 
a la^ Quaker's meeting-house near the market- 
place. I sat down with the rest, and, after looking 
round some time, hearing nothing said, and being 
drowsy from my last night's labour and want of rest, 
I fell into a sound sleep. In this state I continued 
till the assembly dispersed, when one of the congre- 
gation had the goodness to wake me. This was con- 
sequently the first house I entered, or in which I 
slept, at Philadelphia. 

I began again to walk along the street by the 
river-side ; and looking attentively in the face of 
every one I met with, I at length perceived a young 
quaker whose countenance pleased me. I accosted 
him, and begged him to inform me where a stranger 
might find a lodging. We were then near the sign 
of the Three Mariners. They receive travellers here, 
said he, but it is not a house that bears a good char- 
acter ; if you will go with me, I will shew you a 
better one. He conducted me to the Crooked Bil- 
let, in Water-street. There I ordered something 
for dinner, and, during my meal, a number of cu- 
rious questions were put to me ; my youth and ap- 
pearance exciting the suspicion of my being a run- 
away. After dinner my drowsiness returned, and 
I threw myself upon a bed, without taking off my 
clothes, and slept till six o'clock in the evening, when 
I was called to supper. I afterward went to bed at 
a very^early hour, and did not awake till the next 
morning. 

As soon as I got up, I put myself in as decent a 
trim as I could, and went to the house of Andrew 
Bradford the printer. I found his talYk^t vcii^ 1^cks^> 
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whom I had seen at New York. Having travelled 
■ on horseback, he had arrived at Philadelphia before 
me. He introduced me to liis son» who received me 
with civility, and gave me some breakfast ; but told 
me he had no occasion at present for a journeyman, 
having lately procured one. He added, that there 
was another printer newly settled in the town, of the 
name of Keimer, who might perhaps employ me ; 
and that, in case of refusal, I should be welcome to 
lodge at his house, and he would give me a little work 
now and then, till something better should offer. 

The old man offered to introduce me to the new 
printer. When we were at his house, * Neighbour,* 
said he, ' I bring you a young man in the printing 
business; perhaps you may have need of his services.' 
Keimer asked me some questions, put a compo- 
sing-stick in my hand to see how I could work, and 
then said, that at present he had nothing for me to 
do, but that he should soon be able to employ me. 
At the same time taking old Bradford for an inhab- 
itant of the town well-disposed towards him, he com- 
municated his project to him, and the prospect he had 
of success. Bradford was careful not to discover 
that he was the fether of the other printer ; and from 
what Keimer had said, that he hoped shortly to be 
in possession of the greater part of the business of 
the town, led him. by artful questions, and by start- 
ing some difficulties, to disclose all his views, what 
his hopes were founded upon, and how he intended 
to proceed. I was present, and heard it all. I in- 
stantly saw that one of the two was a cunning old 
fox, and the other a perfect novice. Bradford left* 
me with Keimer, who was strangely surprised when 
I informed him who the old man was. 
/ found Keimer*a printing maten!»\ia to condit of 
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an old damaged press, and a small fount of worn-out 
English letters, with which he himself was at work 
upon an elegy on Aquila Rose, whom I have men- 
tioned above, an ingenious young man, and of an 
excellent character, highly esteemed in the town, 
secretary to the Assembly, and a very tolerable poet. 
Keimer also made verses, but they were indifferent 
ones. He could not be said to write in verse, for his 
method was to set the lines as they flowed from his 
muse ; and as he worked without copy, had but one 
set of letter-cases, and the elegy would probably oc- 
cupy all his types, it was impossible for any one to 
assist him. I endeavoured to put his press in order, 
which he had not yet used, and of which indeed he 
understood nothing; and, having promised to come 
and work off his elegy as soon as ife should be ready, 
I returned to the house of Bradford, who gave me 
some trifle to do for the present, for which I had my 
board and lodging. In a few days Keimer sent for 
me to print off his elegy. He had now procured 
another set of letter-cases, and had a pamphlet to 
reprint, upon which he set me to work. 

The two Philadelphia printers appeared destitute 
of every qualiflcation necessary in their profession. 
Bradford had not been brought up to it, and was 
very illiterate. Keimer, though he understood a little 
of the business, was merely a compositor, and wholly 
incapable of working at press. He had been one of 
the French prophets, and knew how to imitate their 
snpematured agitations. At the time of our first ac - 
. quaintance he professed no particular religion, but a 
little of all upon occasion. He was totally ignorant 
of the world, and a great knave at heart, as I had 
afterward an opportunity of experiencing. 

Ktdmer could not endure that, ^otV\T\|^'m^\^Yax<t 
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I should lodge at Bradford's. He had indeed a house, 
but it was imfdmished ; so that he could not take 
me m. He procured me a lodging at Mr. Read's, 
Ms landlord, whom I ha^e already mentioned. My 
trunk and effects being now arrived, I thought of 
making, in the eyes of Miss Read, a more respect- 
able appearance than when chance exhibited me to ' 
her view, eating my roll, and wandering in the streets. 

From this period I began to contract acquaintance 
with such young people as were fond of 'reading, and 
spent my evenings with them agreeably, while at the 
same time I gained money by my industry, and, 
thanks to my frugality, lived contented. I thus for- 
got Boston as much as possible, and wished every 
one to be ignorant of the place of my residence, ex- 
cept my friend Collins, to whom I wrote, and who 
kept my secret. 

An incident, however, occurred, which sent me 
home much sooner than I had proposed. I had a 
brother-in-law, of the name of Robert Holmes, mas- 
ter of a trading sloop from Boston to Delaware. 
Being at Newcastle, forty miles below Philadelphia, 
he heard of me, and wrote to inform me of the cha- 
grin which my sudden departure from Boston had 
occasioned my parents, and of the affection which 
they still entertained for me, assuring me that, if I 
would return, every thing should be adjusted to my 
satisfaction ; and he was very pressing in his en- 
treaties. I answered his letter, thanked him for his 
advice, and explained the reasons which had induced 
me to quit Boston, with such force and clearness, 
that he was convinced I had been less to blame than 
he had imagined. 
Sir William Keith, governor of the province, was 
Mt Newcastie at the tima. Ca^ptain u«ibBM^ b«hic 
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by chance in his company when he reoeiTed my letter, 
took occasion to apeak of me, and showed it him. 
The Governor read it, and appeared surprised when 
he learned my age. He thought me, he said, a young 
man of very promising talents, and that, of conse- 
quence, I ought to be encouraged ; and here there 
were at Philadelphia none but very ignorant printers, 
and that if I were to set up for myself, he had no 
doubt of my success ; that, for Mb own part, he 
would procure me all the public business, and would 
render me every other service in his power. My bro- 
ther.in-law related all this to me after?mrd at Bos- 
ton ; but I knew nothing of it at the time ; when 
one day Keimer and I being at work together near 
tiie window, we saw the Governor and another gen- 
tieman, Colonel French, of Newcastle, handsomely 
dressed, cross the street, and make directly for our 
house. We heard fhem at the door, and Keimer, 
believing it to be a visit to himself, went i mm edia t ely 
down ; but the Governor inquired for me, came up 
stairs, and, with a condescension and politeness to 
which I had not at all been accustomed, paid me 
many compliments, desired to be acquainted with me, 
obligingly reproached me for not having made my- 
self known to him on my arrival in the town, and 
wished me to accompany him to a tavern, where he 
and Colonel French were going to taste some excel- 
lent Madeira wine. 

I was, I confess, somewhat surprised, and Keimer 
appeared thunderstruck. I went, however, with the 
Governor and Colonel to a tavern at the comer of 
Third-street, where, while we were drinking the 
Madeira, he proposed to me to establish a printing- 
house. He set forth the probabiUties of success, and 
himself aad Colonel French assured me V)bsX\^Qi<e^.^ 
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have their protection and influence in obtaining the 
printing of the public papers of both governments ; 
and as I appeared to doubt whether my father would 
assist me in this enterprise, Sir William said that he 
would give me a letter to him, in which he would 
represent the advantages of the scheme in a light 
which he had no doubt would determine him. It 
was thus concluded that t should return to Boston 
by the first vessel, with the letter of recommendation 
ft^m the Governor to my father. Meanwhile the 
project was to be kept secret, and I continued to 
work for Keimer as before. 

The Governor sent every now and then to invite 
me to dine with him. I considered this as a very 
great honour ; and T was the more sensible of it, as 
he conversed with me in the most affable, familiar, 
and friendly manner imaginable. 

Towards the end of April, 1724, a small vessel was 
ready to sail for Boston. I took leave of Keimer, 
upon the pretext of going to see my parents. The 
Governor gave me a long letter, in which he said 
many flattering things of me to my father; and 
strongly recommended the project of my settling at 
Philadelphia, as a thing which could not fail to make 
my fortune. 

Going down the bay, we struck on a flat, and sprung 
a leak. The weather was very tempestuous, and we 
were obliged to pump without intermission ; I took 
my turn. We arrived, however, safe and sound at 
Boston, after about a fortnight's passage. 

I had been absent seven complete months, and my 
relations, during that interval, had received no in- 
telligence of me ; for my brother-in-law, Holmes, 
nras not yet returned, and had not written about me. 
J^j- unexpected appearance surpnse^ilViftfwaily ; but 
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they were all delighted at seeing me again, and, ex- 
pept my brother, welcomed me home. I went to hi m 
at the printing-house. I was better drcyssed than I 
had ever been while in his service : I had a complete 
suit of clothes, new and neat, a watch in my pocket, 
and my purse was furnished with nearly five pounds 
sterling in money. He gave me no very civil recep- 
tion ; and having eyed me from head to foot, re- 
sumed his work. 

The workmen asked me with eagerness where I 
had been, what sort of a country it was, and how I 
liked it. I spoke in the highest terms of Pliiladel- 
phia, the happy life we led there, and expressed my 
intention of going back again. One of them asking 
what sort of money we had, I displayed before them 
a handful of silver, which I drew from my pocket. 
This was a curiosity to which they were not accus- 
tomed, paper being the current money at Boston. I 
failed not after this to let them see my watch ; and, 
at last, my brother continuing sullen and out of hu- 
mour, I gave them a shilling to drink, and took my 
leave. This visit stung my brother to the soul ; for 
when, shortly after, my mother spoke to him of a 
reconciliation, and a desire to see us upon good 
terms, he told her that I had so insulted Mm before 
his men, that he would never forget or forgive it ; 
in this, however, he was mistaken. 

The Governor's letter appeared to excite in my 
father some surprise ; but he said little. After some 
days. Captain Holmes being returned, he showed it 
him, asking him if he knew Keith, and what sort of 
a man he was ; adding that, in his opinion, it proved 
very little discernment to think of setting up a boy 
in business, who, for three years to come, would not 
be of an age to be ranked in tVic cVaaa ^i \rr.xv. 
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Holma uid ever; thing he conld in ttvom of the 
Echeme; fant mj htber firmly maintained ita ab, 
anrdit;, and at tast gave a poidtiTe rehual. He 
wrote, howBTer, a ciTil letter to Sir WillUra, thank. 
ing him for the protedion he had to obliginglj of- 
fered me, but refoEing to awiat me for the present, 
beeanBa be thought me too joung Co be cntnuted 
with the conduct of so important an enterprise, and 
which would requirs so considerable > snm of money. 
M; old comrade, ColliuB, who was a clerV in the 

new residence, eipreased a desire of going thither ; 
and, while I waited my father's determination, he 
ut off before me by land for Rhode Island, leaiing 
his books, which formed a handsome collectioa in 
mathematics and natural philosophy, to be conveyed 
with mine to New York, where he proposed to wait 
for [ce. 

My father, thongh he conld not appfove of Sir 
William's propoBala, was yet pleased that I bad ob. 
taioed BO advantageous a recommeodation as that of 
a person of his rank, and that tnyindustryand econ- 
omy had enabled me to equip myself so handsomely 
in so short a period. Seeing no appearance of ac- 
he consented to mj return to Philadelphia, advised 
me to he civil to every body, to endeavour to obtain 
general esteem, and avoid latire and sarcasm, to 
whieb he thought I was too mach inclined ; adding 
that, with perseverance and prudent economy, I 
might, by the time 1 became of age, save enough to 
establish myself in boainess ; and that if a smaU anm 
ahould then be wanting, he would undertake to siq>- 

3'biawaa kII I could obtHnfromUm,nw^tQiH 
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trifling presents, in token of friendship from liim nnd 
my mother. I embarked once more for New Yurk. 
furnished at this time with their approbation and 
blessing. The sloop having touched at Newport, in 
Rhode Island, I paid a visit to ray brother John, who 
had for some yeara been settled there, and was mar- 
ried. He bad always been attached to me, and he 
received me with great affection. One of his friends, 
whose name was Vernon, having a debt of about 
thirty-six pounds due to him in Pennsylvania, begged 
me to receive it for him> and to keep the money till 
I should hear from him ; accordingly he gave me an 
order for that purpose. Thi£> affair occasioned me, 
in the sequel, much uneasiness. 

At Newport, we took on board a number of pas- 
sengers; among whom were twO young women, ar.d 
a grave and sensible quaker lady with her servants. 
I had shown an obliging forwardness in reuderint; 
the quaker some trifling services, which led her, pro- 
bably, to feel an interest in taj welfare ; for when 
she saw a familiarity take place, and every day in- 
crease, between the two young women and me, she 
took me aside and said, ** Young man, I an in pain 
for thee. Thou hast no parent to watch over thy 
conduct, and thou seemest to be ignorant of the 
world, and the snares to which youth is exposed. 
Rely upon what I tell tliee : those are women of bad 
characters ; I perceive it in all their actions. If 
thou dost not take care, they will lead thee into dan- 
ger. They are strangers to thee, and I advise thee, 
by the friendly interest I take in thy preservation, to 
form no connexion with them." As 1 appeared at 
first not to think quite so ill of them as she did, she 
related many things she had seen aud heard, which 

E 
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had escaped my attention , but which convinced me 
that she was in the right. I thanked her for her 
obliging advice, and promised to follow it. 

When we arrived at New York, they informed me 
where they lodged, and invited me to come and see 
them. I did not, however, go, and it was well I did 
not ; for ^e next day the captain, missing a silver 
spoon and some other things which had been taken 
frohi the cabin, and knowing these women to be pros- 
titutes, procured a search-warrant, found the stolen 
goods upon thekn, and had them punished. And 
tiius, after having been saved from one rock con- 
cealed under water, upon which the vessel struck 
during our passage, I escaped another of a still.more 
dangerous nature. 

At New York I fbund my friend Collins, who had 
arrived some time before. We had been intimate 
from our infancy, and had read the same books to- 
gether ; but he had the advantage of being able to 
devote more time to reading and study, and an as- 
tonishing disposition for mathematics, in which he 
left me far behind him. When at Boston, I had been 
accustomed to pass with him almost all my leisure 
hours. He was then a sober and industrious lad ; 
his knowledge had gained him a very general esteem, 
and he seemed to promise to make an advantageous 
figure in society. But, during my absence, he had 
imfortunately addicted himself to brandy, and I 
learned, as well from himself as from the report of 
others, that every day fdnce his arrival at New York 
he had been intoxieated, and had acted in a very ex- 
travagant manner. He had also played and lost all 
his money ; so that I was obliged to pay his expen- 
ees at the jnn, and to maintain him during the re<t 
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of his journey ; a burden that was very inconvenient 
to roe. 

The Grovemor of New York, whose iname was 
Bemet, hearing the Captain say that a young man 
who was a passenger in his ship had a great number 
of books, begged him to bring me to his house. I 
accordingly went, and should have taken Collins with 
me, had he been sober. The Governor treated me 
with. great civility, showed me his library, which was 
a very considerable one, and we talked for some time 
upon books and authors. This was the second gov- 
ernor who had honoured me with his attention ; and, 
to a poor boy, as I was then, these little adventures 
did not fail to be pleasing. 

We arrived at Philadelphia. On the way I re- 
ceived Vernon's money, without which we should 
have been unable to have finished our journey. 

Collins wished to get employment as a merchant's 
derk ; but either his breath or his countenance be- 
trayed his bad habit, for, though he had recommend- 
ations, he met with no success, and continned to 
lodge and eat with me, and at my expense. Know* 
ing that I had Vernon's money, he was continually 
asking me to lend him some of it ; promising to re- 
pay me as soon as he should get employment. At 
last he had drawn so much of this money, that I was 
extremely alarmed at what might become of me, 
should he fail to make good the deficiency. His 
habit of drinking did not at all diminish, and was a 
frequent source of discord between us ; for when he 
had drank a little too much, he was very head-strong. 

Being one day in a boat together, on the Delaware, 
with B»>me other young persons, he refused to take 
his turn in rowing. ** You shall row for m^," «ai.^ 
he, " till we get home."-—" No," \ wpSie^, '' ^^ 
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will not row for you." — " You shall," saidhe, **m^ 
remain upon the water all night.*' "As you please. ** . 
*' Let us row/' said the rest of the company ; ''what 
signifies whether he assists or not ? " But, already 
angry with him for his conduct in other resptets, I 
persisted in my refusal. He then swore that he 
would make me row, or would throw me out of the 
boat ; and he made up to me. As soon as he waa 
within my reach, I took him by the collar, gave him 
a violent thrust, and threw him head foremost into 
the river. I Icnew that he was a good swimmer, and 
was therefore under no apprehensions for his life. 
Before he could turn himself, we were able, by a few 
strokes of our oars, to place ourselves out of hia 
reach ; and, whenever he touched the boat, we asked 
him if he would row, striking his hands at the same 
time with the oars, to make him let go his hold. He 
was nearly sufibcated with rage, but obstinately re- 
fused making any promise to row. Perceiving, at 
length, that his strength began to be exhausted, we 
took him into the boat, and conveyed him home in 
the evening completely drenched. The utmost cold- 
ness subsisted between us after this adventure. At 
last the captain of a West- India ship, who was com- 
missioned to procure a tutor for the children of a 
gentleman at Barbadoes, meeting with Collins, of- 
fered him the placed He accepted it, and took his 
leave of me, promising to discharge the debt he owed 
me with the first money he should receive ; but I 
have heard nothing of him since. 

The violation of the trust reposed in meby Vempn, 

was one of the first great errors of my life ; and it 

/jroves that my father was not mistaken when he 

^apposed me too young to be intrusted with the man- 

fi^ement of important affairs. But ^tV^VLVvu&^ui^qii. 
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reading his letter, thought him too prudent. 1 
was a difference, he said, between indiyiduals ; 
of maturity were not always accompanied witb 
cretion, neither was youth in every instance d( 
of it. " Since your father," added he, " wU 
set you up in business, I will do it myself. I 
out a list of what will be wanted from England. 
I will send for the articles. You shall repa 
when you can. I am determined to have a 
printer here, and I am sure you will succeed.' 
was said with so much seeming cordiality, that I 
pected not for an instant the sincerity of the < 
I had hitherto kept the project, with which Sir 
liara had inspired me, of settling in business, a s 
at Philadelphia, and I still continued to do so. 
my reliance on the governor been known, 
friend, better acquainted with his character thao 
self, would doubtless have advised me not to 
him ; for I afterward learned that he was univei 
known to be liberal of promises, when he had n 
tention to perform. But having never solicited 
how could I suppose his offers to be deceitful ; 
the contrary, I beUeved him to be the best m 
the world. 

I gave him an inventory of a small printing-o 

the expense of which I had calculated at about a 

dred pounds sterling. He expressed his approba 

but asked, if my presence in England, that I c 

choose the characters myself, and see that ever 

tide was good in its kind, would not be an ac 

tage ? " You will also be able," said he, " to 

Bome acquaintance there, and e8>\»^\\iti«. catx^*; 

enee with stationers and \>ooV&fcW!W^-'* '^ 

knowledged was deurable. ' ' TVi'aX.\wsv»%'C 

««Wed he, " hold 7oxff«elf \tk T««dMttft»^^ ^ 
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Annis.*' This was the annual vessel, and the only 
one, sit that time, which made regular voyages be- 
tween the ports of London and Philadelphia. But 
the Annis was not to sail for some months. I there- 
fore continued to work with Keimer, . unhappy re- 
specting the sum which Collins had drawn from me, 
and almost in continual agony at the thoughts of 
Vernon, who fortunately made no demand of his 
money till several years after. 

In the account of my first voyage from Boston to 
Philadelphia, I omitted, I believe, a trifling circum- 
stance, which will not, perhaps, be out of place here. 
During a calm, which stopped us above Block island, 
the crew employed themselves in fishing for cod, of 
which they caught a great number. I had hitherto 
adhered to my resolution of not eating any thing that 
had possessed life ; and I considered, on this occa- 
sion, agreeably to the maxims of my master Tyron, 
the capture of every fish as a sort of murder, com- 
mitted without provocation, since these animals had 
neither done, nor were capable of doing, the smallest 
injury to any one, that should justify the measure. 
This mode of reasoning I conceived to be unanswer- 
able. Meanwhile I had formerly been extremely 
fond of fish ; and, when one of these cod was taken 
out of the frying-pan, I thought its flavour delicious. 
I hesitated some time between principle and inclina- 
tion, till at last recollecting, that when the cod had 
been opened, some small fish were found in its belly, 
I said to myself, if you eat one another, I see no rea- 
• son why we may not eat you. I accordingly dined 
on the cod with no small degree of pleasure, and have 
siaee continued to eat like the rest of mankind, re- 
^'UTith^onlf occasionally to my vegetable plan. How 
^Jireaieut doea it prove to be a rotional cmltiwt^ 
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tbat knows bow to find or inyent a plausible pretext 
for whatever it has an inclination to do ! 

I contrived to live upon good terms with Keimer, 
who had not the smallest suspicion of my projected 
establishment. He still retained a portion of his for- 
mer enthusiasm ; and being fond of argument, we 
frequently disputed together. I was so much in the 
habit of using my Socratic method, and had so fre- 
quently puzzled him by my questions, which ap- 
peared at first very distant from the point in debate, 
yet, nevertheless, led to it by degrees, involving him 
in difficulties and contradictions from which he was 
unable to extricate himself, that he became at last 
ridiculously cautious, and would scarcely answer the 
most plain and familiar question without previously 
asking me — ** What would you infer from that ? " 
Hence he formed so high an opinion of my talents 
for refutation, that he seriously proposed to me to 
become his colleague in the establishment of a new 
religious sect. He was to propagate the doctrine by 
preaching, and I to refute every opponent. 

When he explained to me his tenets, I found many 
absurdities, which I refused to iCdmit unless he would 
agree in turn to adopt some of my opinions. Kei- 
mer wore his beard long, because Moses had some- 
where said, ** Thou shalt not mar the corners of thy 
beard.*' He likewise observed the sabbath; and 
those were with him two ve^ essential points. I 
disliked them both ; but I consented to adopt them, 
provided he would agree to abstain from animal food. 
" I doubt,*' said he, ** whether my constitutr*"^ will 
be able to support it.** I assured him, on tue ^m- 
trary, that he would find himself the better foi it. 
He was naturally a glutton, and I wished to amuse 
myself bf starving him. He oonae\steA.\» \£k»itftNsv^ 
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of this regimen, if I would bear him company ; and, 
in reality, we continued it for three months. A 
woman in the neighbourhood prepared and brought 
us our victuals, to whom I gave a list of forty dishes, 
in the composition of which there entered neither 
flesh nor fish. This fancy was the more agreeable 
' to me, as it turned to good account ; for the whole 
expense of our living did not exceed for each 
fcighteenpence a-week. 

I have since that period observed several Lents 
with the greatest strictness, and suddenly returned to 
my ordinary diet, without experiencing the smallest 
inconvenience ; which has led me to regard as of no 
importance the advice commonly given, of introdu- 
cing gradually such alterations of regimen. 

I continued it cheerfully ; but poor Keimer suf- 
fered terribly. Tired of the project, he sighed for 
the flesh-pots of Egypt. At length he ordered a roast 
pig, and invited me and two of our female acquaint- 
ance to dine with him ; but the pig being ready a 
little too soon, he could not resist the temptation, 
imd eat it all up before we arrived. 

During the circumstances I have related, I had paid 
some attentions to Miss Read. I entertained for her 
the utmost esteem and affection ; and I had reason 
to believe that these sentiments were mutual. But 
we were both young, scarcely more than eighteen 
years of age ; and, as I was on the point of under- 
taking a long voyage, her mother thought it prudent 
to prevent matters being carried too far for the pre- 
sent, judging that, if marriage was our object, there 
would be more propriety in it after my return, when, 
tts at least I expected, 1 should be established in my 
baaineaa. Perhaps also she thought that my expect- 
'tt'ona were not to well founded aa \ VmaifiaMA. 
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My most intimate acquaintance at thia time were 
Charlea Osborne, Joseph Watson, and James Ralph ; 
young men who were all fond of reading. The two 
first were clerks to Mr. Charles Brockdon, one of 
the principal attorneys in the town, and the other 
clerk to a merchant. Watson was an upright, pious, 
and sensible young man : the others were somewhat 
more loose in their principles of religion, particu- 
larly Ralph, whose faith, as well as that of Collins, 
I had contributed to shake ; each of whom made me 
suffer a very adequate punishment. Osborne was 
sensible, and sincere and affectionate in his friends 
ships, but too much inclined to the crjtic in matters 
of literature. Ralph was ingenious and shrewd, gen- 
teel in his address, and extremely eloquent. I do 
not remember to have met with a more agreeable 
speaker. They were both enamoured of the muses, 
and had already evinced their passion by some small 
poetical productions. 

It was a custom with us to take a charming walk 
on Sundays, in the woods that border the Skuylkil. 
Here we read together, and afterwards conversed on 
what we read. Ralph was disposed to give himself 
up entirely to poetry. He flattered himself that he 
should arrive at great eminence in the art, and even 
acquire a fortune. The sublimest poets, he pre- 
tended, when they first began to write, committed 
as many faults as himself. Osborne endeavoured to 
dissuade him, by assuring him that he had no genius 
for poetry, and advised him to stick to the trade in 
which he had been brought up. * In the road of 
commerce,' said he, you will be sure, by diligence 
and assiduity, though you have no capital, of so far 
succeeding as to be employed as a factor \ oixikd ma^ 
ibas, in tim; acquire the mean» vA ?.e\V\tv%>a:^^«^ 
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yourself.* I concurred in these sentiments, but at 
the same time expressed my approbation of amusing 
ourselves sometimes with poetry, with a view to im- 
prove our style. In consequence of this it was pro- 
posed, that, at our next meeting, each of us should 
bring a copy of verses of his own composition. Our 
object in tliis competition was to benefit each other 
by our mutual remarks, criticisms, and corrections ; 
and as style and expressions were all we had in view, 
we excluded every idea of invention, by agreeing that 
our task should be a version of the eighteenth psalm, 
in which is described the descent of the Deity, 

The time of our meeting drew near, when Ralph 
called upon me, and told me that his performance 
was ready. I informed him that I had been idle, 
and, not much liking the task, had done nothing. 
He showed me his piece, and asked me what I thought 
of it. 1 expressed myself in terms of warm appro- 
bation ; because it really appeared to have consider- 
able merit. He then said, ' Osborne will never ac- 
knowledge the smallest degree of excellence in any 
production of mine. Envy alone dictates to him a 
thousand animadversions. Of you he is not so jea- 
lous : I wish, therefore, you would take the verses, 
and produce them as your own. I will pretend not 
to have had leisure to write any thing. We shall 
then see in what manner he will speak of them.' I 
agreed to this little artifice, and immediately tran- 
scribed the verses to prevent all suspicion. 

We met. Watson's performance was the first 

that was read. It had some beauties, but many 

ikults. We next read Osborne's, which was much 

ifetter. Ralph did it justice, remarking a few imper- 

^ctt'ons, and applauding such parts as were excellent. 

'ip Aad himself nothing to show. It ^ba ho^ m^ 
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torn. I made some difficulty ; seemed as if I wished 
to be excused ; pretended that I had no time to make 
corrections, &c. No excuse, however, was admis- 
sible, and the piece must be produced. It was read 
and-re-read. Watson and Osborne immediately re- 
signed the pipn, and united in applauding it. Ralph 
alone made a few remarks, and proposed some al- 
terations ; but I defended my text. Osborne i^^ed 
with me, and told Ralph that he was no more able 
to criticise than he was able to write. 

When Osborne was alone with me, he expressed 
himself still more strongly in favour of what he con- 
sidered as my performance. He pretended that he 
had put some restraint on himself before, apprehen- 
siye of my construing his commendations into flat- 
tery. ' But who would have supposed,' said he, 
' Franklin to be capable of such a composition ? 
What painting, what energy, what fire 1 He has 
surpassed the original . I n his common conversation 
he appears not to have a choice of words ; he hesi- 
tates and is at a loss : and yet, good God, how he 
whites I ' 

At our next meeting, Ralph discovered the trick 
we had played Osborne, who was rallied without 
mercy. 

By this adventure Ralph was fixed in his resolu- 
tion of becoming a poet. I left nothing unattempted 
to divert him from his purpose ; but he persevered, 
till at last the reading of Pope effected his cure : he 
became, however, a very tolerable prose writer. I 
shall speak more of him hereafter ; but as I shall pro- 
bably have no farther occasion to mention the other 
two, I ought to observe here, that Watson died a few 
years after in my arms. He was greatly regretted ; 
for he was the best of out 80C\e^. O^^oorafc '^^c^. 
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to the islands, where he gained considerable reputa- 
tion as a barrister, and was getting money : but he 
died young. We had seriously engaged, that who- 
ever died first should return, if possible, and pay a 
friendly visit to the survivor, to give him an account 
of the other world ; but he has nevei fulfilled his 
engagement. 

The Grovemor appeared to be fond of my company, 
and frequently invited me to his house. He always 
spoke of his intention of settling me in business as 
a point that was decided. I was to take with me let- 
ters of recommendation to a number of his friends ; 
and particularly a letter of credit, in order to obtain 
the necessary sum for the purchase of my press, 
types, and paper. He appointed various times for 
me to come for these letters, which would certainly 
be ready ; and, when I came, always put me off to 
another day. 

These successive delays continued till the vessfel, 
whose departure had been several times deferred, was 
on the point of setting sail ; when I again went to 
Sir William's house, to receive my letters and take 
leave of him. I saw his secretary. Dr. Bard, who 
told me, that the Governor was extremely busy wri- 
ting, but that he would be down at Newcastle before 
the vessel, and that the letters would be delivered to 
me there. 

Ralph, though he was married and had a child, 
determined to accompany me in this voyage. His 
object was supposed to be the establishing a corre- 
spondence with some mercantile houses, in order to 
sell goods by commission ; but I afterwards learned 
ihat, having reason to be dissatisfied with the parents 
of A/a wife, he proposed to himself to leave her on 
their hands, and never return to KmenssL vci^uxv. 



Having taken le&re 'of my frisDiU, uid Iqi 
changed proroUeiof fidelity with Mus Read,lquil 
Philadelphia. At Newcutle the leuel came to 
chor. The Go*eraor was arriied, and 1 went to 
lodgings. Hii teeietary receiTed me icith gi 
ci^liCy, told me, on Ihe part of the Governor, I 
he could not' see me then, ai he was engaged in 
fain of the utmoat importance, bat that he wc 
■end the letters on board, and that he wiehed 
■ilh all his beatt, a good voyage and a apeedj 
tarn. I returned, somewhat aatonished, to the al 
bul etiti without entertaining the alighteat euipici 

Mr. HamUton, a celehraled barrigter of Philai 

E* a, had taken a pHsaage to England for bimtelf 
BOD, and, io conjunction with Mr. Deuliau 
(joaker, and Meeita. OuUro and Rusael, proprie' 
ofafoigeia Maryland, had agreed Tor the wl 
cabin, BO that Enlph and I were obliged to tak( 
our lodging with the crew. Being unknown to ei 
hody in the ship, we were looked upon as the Ci 
mon order of people : hut Mr. Hamilton and his 
(it was Jamei, who was afterwards Gereraoi) let 
at Newcastle, and returned to Philadelphia, nt 
hewai recalled at a very great eipenge, to plead 
cause of a teBsel Chat had been Sfiied ; and jue 
we were abont to sail. Colonel French came on bt 
■ud showed me many civilitiea. The paaseni 
upon this paid me more allentioa, and I waa inv) 
together with my fri£ad Ralph, to occupy the p 
in the cabin nhicU the return of the Messre. llai 
ton had maderacsnt ; an offer which we very les 
accepted. 

Having learned that the drtinateheii of the 
Tcmor had been brought nn buifrdby Colonel Frei 
i asked the captain forthel«WiBl.ViiA,«w«\»'w 
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triuted to mj can. He told in« tbat tbej wen sli 
put together ia the big, which he could not open *t 
present ; but before we reached England, he would 
give vae an opportunity of taking them out. I was 
Batisfiedwith thJE answer, and we pursued onrToysge^ 

The company in the cabin were all very sociable, 
and we were perfectly well off as lo prorisions, as we 
bad the advantage of the irhole of Mr. Hamilton's, 
who had laid in a very plentiful stock. During the 
paasage, Mr. Denham contracted a friendship for me, 
which ended only with his life : in other respects the 
voyage was by no means an agreeable one, aawe had 
much bad weatner. 

When we arrLvedin the river, the captain was u 
good ai hii word, and allowed me to search in the 
bag for the Gavernor's letters. I conld not find a 
nngle one with my name written on it, a> committed 
to my care ; but I selected six or aeien, which I 
judged from the direction to be those that were in- 
tended for me ; particnlarly one lo Mr. Ba;jliet, the 
king's printer, and another to a stationer, who was 
the first person I called upon. I delivered him the 
letter as coming from Governor Keith. ' I have no 
■cqaaintance,' said be. ' withanysuchpersoni' and 
opening the letter, ' Oh, it is from Riddlesden 1' he 
exclainied. ' 1 have lately discovered him lo be ■ 

either with him or his letters.' He instantly put the 
letter into my hand, turned upon Ms heel, and left 

I was astonished at finding these lettera were not 
from the Governor. Refiecting, and putting cirDOm- 
Etances together, I then began to doubt his sincerity. 
I rejoined n\j friend Venbam, and related the whole 
tSitir to him. He let me at aiu«iBXDK«\th'tchar- 
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acter, told me there was not the least probability of 
his having written a single letter ; that no one who 
knew him ever placed any reliance on him, and 
laughed at my credulity in supposing that the 
Governor would give me a letter of credit, when he 
had no credit for himself. As I showed some un- 
easiness res]>ecting what step I should take, he ad- 
vised me to try to get employment in the house of 
some printer. •* You may there,*' said he, *' improve 
yourself in business, and you will be able to settle 
yourself the more advantageously when yon return 
to America.** 

We knew already, as well as the stationer, attor- 
ney Riddlesden to be a knave. He had nearly ruined 
the father of Miss Read, by drawing him in to be his 
security. We learned from his letter, that be was 
secretly carrying on an intrigue in concert with the 
Governor, to the pre'udice of Mr. Hamilton, who, 
it was 8up))osed, would by this time be in Europe. 
Denliam, who was Hamilton's friend, was of opinion 
that he ought to be made acquainted with it ; and, 
in reality, the instant he arrived in England, which 
was very soon after, I waited on him, and, as much 
from good will to him, as from resentment against 
the Governor, put the letter into his hands. He 
thanked me very sincerely, the information it con- 
tained being of consequence to him ; and, from that 
moment, bestowed on me his friendship, which after- 
wards proved, on many occasions, serviceable to me- 

But what are we to think of a governor who could 
play so scurvy a trick, and thus grossly deceive a 
poor young lad, wholly destitute of experience ? It 
was a practice with him. Wishing to please every 
body, atid having little to bestow, he was lavish of 
his iiromises. He wai, in otbiw TeiV^icX%^ %«DaB^SA 
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ami judicious, a very tolerable writer, and a good 
governor for the people ; though not so for the pro- 
prietariest whose instructions he frequently disre- 
garded. Many of o\ir best laws were his work, and 
established during his administration. 

Ralph and I were inse])arable companions. We 
took a lodging together at three and sixpence a week, 
which was as much as we could afford. He met with 
some relations in London, but they were poor, and 
not able to assist him. He now, for the first time, 
informed me of his intention to remain in England, 
and that he had no thoughts of ever returning to 
Philadelphia. He was totally without money ; the 
little he had been able to raise having barely sufficed 
for his passage. I had still fifteen i)istoles remain- 
ing ; und to me he had from time to time recourse, 
while he tried to get employment. 

At first believing himself possessed of talents for 
the stage, he thought of turning actor ; but \Vilke«, 
to whom he applied, frankly advised him to renounce 
the idea, as it was impossible he should succeed. He 
next proposed to Roberts, a bookseller in Paternos- 
ter-row, to write a weekly }>aper in the manner of 
the S|)ectator, ufion terms to which Roberts would 
not listen. Lastly, he endeavoured to procure eui- 
])loyment as a copyist, and applied to the iiwyns 
and stationers about the Temple, but he could find 
no vacancy. 

As to myself, I immediately got engaged at Pal- 
mer s, at that time a noted printer in Bartholomew- 
close, ^-ith whom I continued nearly a year. I ap- 
plied very assiduously to my work ; but I expended 
with Ralph almost all that 1 earned. Plays and othtr 
places ofamusementt which we frequented together, 
Staving exhausted my pistoles, we Vvvtd «Lftcr this 
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frain hand to month. He ^ipwed to hiTO entirel; 
forgotten bit wife ud child, n I alao, bf degreej, 
fotgot my aagagsmeDti with Miu Read, to wbota I 
never wrote more thsa one letter, and that merelj 
to inform her that I was not likelj to retam Boon. 
This vai another grand error of my life, which I 
Aoold be desirooa of correcting were I to begin my 
career ag^. 

I was employed at Palmer's on the second edition 
ofWooIutOD'i Helicon of Nature. Some of hi> 
irgiunen,ta appearing to me not to be well-fonuded, 
1 wrote a small meCaphjetcoJ treatiae, in which I 
inimadTerted on thOH passsgea. It was entitled a 
" Dissertalian on libert; and Necesaity, Pleaanra 
•nd Fain." I dedicated it to my friend Ralph, and 
printed a small namber of copies. Palmer, npoa 
this, treated me with more consideration, and re- 
garded me as a young man of talents ; thoogh he 
serionily took me to tasii for the principlea of my 
pamphkt, which he loolied upon as abominable. 
The printing of thia work was another error of myUfh. 

While I lodged in Little BriUin I formed an ac- 
quaintance with a boakseller of theiuuneofWjlcoi, 
whose shop wai ne(t dooi to me. Circnlating li- 

coUection of books of all sorts. We agreed that, 
for a reasonable retribution, of which I have now 
forgotten the price, I shonld hare free acoeis to iiii 
hbrary, and take what books I pleased, which 1 was 
to return when I had read them. I conaldered this 
agreement as a very great advantage ) and I derived 
from it aa mnob benefit as was in my power. 

My pamphlet ftlUng into the haiidi of ■ aiirgeaii, 
of the name of Lyons, aatbor of a book entitled 
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Infallibility of Human Judgment/' was the oc- 
casion of a considerable intimacj between us. He 
expressed great esteem for me, came frequently to 
see me, in order to converse upon metaphysical sub- 
jects, and introduce me to Dr. Mandeville, author of 
the Fable of Bees, who had instituted a dub at a 
tavern in Cheapside, of which he was the soul : he 
was a facetious and very amusing character.. He also 
introduced me, at Batson's coffee-house, to Dr. 
Pemberton, who promised to give me an opportunity 
of seeing Sir Isaac Newton, which I very {urdently 
desired ; but he never kept his word. 

I had brought some curiosities with me from 
America ; the principal of which was a purse made 
of the asbestoes, which fire only purifies. Sir Hans 
Sloane hearing of it called upon me, and invited me 
to his house in Bloomsbury square, where, after 
showing me every thing that was curious, he pre- 
vailed on me to add ^is piece to his collection ; for 
which he paid me very handsomely. 

' Xbere lodged in the same house with us a young 
woman, a miUiner, who had a shop by the side of the 
Exchange. Lively and sensible, and having received 
an education somewhat above her rank, her conver- 
sation was very agreeable. Ralph read plays to her 
every evening. They became intimate. She took 
anotiier lodging, and he followed her. They lived 
for some time together ; but Ralph being without 
employment, she having a child, and the profits of 
her business not sufficing for die maintenance of 
three, he resolved to quit London, and try a country 
school. This was a plan in which he thought him- 
self likely to succeed ; as he wrote a fine hand,' and 
was versed in arithmetic and accounts. But con- 
sidering the office as beneath him, and expecting 
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some day to make a better figure in the world, when 
he shoold be ashamed of its being known that he had 
exercised aprofession so little honourable, he changed 
his name, and did me the honour of assuming mine« 
He wrote to me soon after his departure, informing 
me that he was settled at a small village in Berkshire. 
In his letter he recommended Mrs. T the mil- 
liner, to my care, and requested an answer, directed 
to Mr. Franklin, schoolmaster, at N . 

He continued to write to me frequently, sehding 
me large fragments of an epic poem he was compo- 
siag, and which he requested me to criticise and cor- 
rect. I did so, but not without endeayouring to pre- 
vail on him to renounce this pursuit. Young had 
just published one of his Satires. I copied and sent 
him a great part of it ; in which the author demon- 
strates the folly of cultivating the Muses, from the 
hope, by their instrumentality, of rising in the world. 
It was all to no mirpose ; paper after paper of his 
poeqp continued to arrive every post. 

Meanwhile Mrs . T having lost, on his account, 

both her friends and business, was frequently in dis- 
tress. In this dilemma she had recourse to me, and, 
to extricate her from her difficulties, I lent her all 
the money I could spare. I felt a little too much 
fondness for her. Having at that time no ties of 
religion, and, taking advantage of her necessitous 
situation, I attempted liberties (another error of my 
life,) which she repelled with becoming indignation. 
She informed Ralph of my conduct ; and the affair 
occasioned a breach between us. When he returned 
to London, he gave me to understand that he con- 
sidered all the obligations he owed me as annihilated 
by thin proceeding ; whence I concluded that I waa 
never to expect the payment of what mone^ I had 




lent hliD, or wlTuiced on his scaount. I «M the 
leu afflicted «t this, aa he wu vhoUj nmble to pay 

me ; and u, bj losuig big friendship, I wu relieved 
at the eame time from a very heavy bnrden. 

I now began to thinlc of laying by aome money. 
The printing-honaa of Watta, near Uncoln'a-inn* 
fields, being a atill more conitderable one than that 
in which I worked, it was probable I might find It 
more advantageous to be employed there. I offered 
myaetfi and was accepted; and in this house I con- 
tiuaed during the remainder of my stay in London. 

On my entrance 1 worked at Arat aa B presaman, 
conceiving I had need of bodily exercise, to which 1 
had been accoatomed in America, where the printera 
work alternately as compoaiton and at the presa. I 
drank notliing but water. The other workmen, Co the 
namber of about fifty, were great drinkers of beer. 
1 carried occasionally a large form of letters in each 
hand, up and down stairs, while the rest employed 
both hands to carry one. They weresorprisedtosee, 
by thie and many other eiamples, that the AttKriran 
Agttatic, as they used to call me, waa stronger than 
those who drank porter. The beer-hoy had anffi- 
inent employment during the whole day in serving 
that house alone. My fellow-preasman drank every 
day a pint of beer before breakfast, a pint with bread 
and cheese far breakfast, oaetieCween breakfast and 
dinner, one at dinner, one again abont sii o'clock in 
the afCeruooD, and another after he had done his 
day's work. This custom appeared to he abomina. 
ble : bat he had need, he said, of all this beer, in 
order to acquire strength to work. 

I endeavoured to convince him that the bodily 
Mtrength furnished by the beer, could only be in pro- 
portiou (otbflfoiidfaitofttotwileidUM^Tedinthe 
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water of which the beer was composed ; that there 
was a larger portion of floar in a penny loaf, and that 
consequently if he ate this loaf, and drank a pint of 
water with it, he would derive more strength from it 
than from a pint of beer. This reasoning, however, 
did not prevent him from drinking his accustomed 
quantity of beer, and paying every Saturday night a 
score of four ^ or five shillings a week for this cursed 
beverage ; an expense from which I was wholly ex- 
empt. Thus do these poor devils continue all their 
hves in a stateof voluntary wretchedness and poverty. 

At the end of a few weeks. Watts having occasion 
for me above stairs as a compositor, I quitted the 
]Hre88. The compositors demanded of me garnish 
money afresh. This I considered as an imposition, 
having already paid below. The master was of the 
same opinion, and desired me not to comply. I thus 
remained two or three weeks out of the fraternity. I 
was consequently looked upon as excommunicated ; 
and whenever I was absent, no little trick that 
malice could Buggeat was left unpractised upon me. 
I found my letters mixed, my pages transposed, my 
matter broken, &c. &c., all wluch was attributed to 
the spirit that haunted the chapel,* and tormented 
tiiose that were not regularly admitted. I was at 
last obliged to submit to pay, notwithstanding the 
protection of the master ; convinced of the folly of 
not keeping up a good understanding with those 
■mong whom we are destined to live. 

Alter this I lived in the utmost harmony with my 
feUow-labourers, and soon acquired considerable in- 
fluence among them. 1 proposed some alterations 
in the laws of the chapel, which I carried without 

* PAnting-houses in general are thus denominated by tiie 
workmen; the i!p<rl/ they call by the naxoA of RoCpfc. 




M; «iample premiled with ae- 
lonnce their abominable practice c 
aai checM with beer ; and t]itj procared, II 
fh>m a ne^hboariaj house, h good basin ol 
iroel, in which was h Bmall slice of bmte 
touted breail and nntmeg. This wag a rancl 
breakfut, which did not cost more tiian a 
beer, oanielf , three -halfpence, and at the sat 
preseried the head clearer. Those who conti 
gorge themselves with beer, often lost tlieii 
■ with the publican, from neglecting to pay thei 
They had then recourie to me, lo become i 
for tbem ; Meir ligAl, aa they aacd to caU ii 
out. I attended at the pay-table every S. 
evening, to take np (he Uttle edid which I hi 

ed to nearly thirty ahillingH a-week. 

This circumstance, added 10 my reputa 
being a tolerable good gabbfr, or, in olher 
■kiKul in the art of burlesque, kept up my i 
aace in (he chapel. I had besidts recomi 
myself U> the esteem of my maater by my as 

day. My eitraordinary (juickness in compo 



*a;i proi 



; and thus i 



which is commonly hvst i 

passed away in a very pleasant manner. 

My lodging in Little Brilain being too f 
the printing-lwuop, 1 took another in Duke 
opposite the Roman Catholic Chapel. It we 
back of an Italian warehouse. The house w 
by a widow, who bad a daughter, a serrant 
abop-boy ; but the latter slept out of the 
After sending to the people with whom I lo 
to iuquire into my charact 



£ii^t/e Britain, 
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agreed to take me in at the lame price, three-and- 
tizpenoe a-week ; contentiiig herself, she said, with 
so little, because 'of the security she should derive, 
as they were all women, from having a man lodger 
in the house. 

She was a woman rather advanced in life, the 
daughter of a clergyman. She had been educated a 
protestant ; but her husband, whose memory she 
highly revered, had converted her to the CaUiolic 
rd%ion. She had lived in habits of intimacy with 
persons of distinction, of whom she knew various 
anecdotes as far back as the time of Charles II. 
Being subject to fits of the gout, which often confined 
her to her room, she was sometimes disposed to see 
company. Hers was so amusing to me, that I was 
glad to pass the eveming with her as often as she de- 
sired it. Our supper consisted only of half an an- 
chovy a-piece, upon a slice of bread and batter, with 
half a pint of ale between us. But the entertain- 
ment was in her conversation. 

The early hours I kept, and the little trouble I 
occasioned in the family, made her loath to part with 
me ; and when I mentioned another lodging, I had 
found, nearer the printing-house, at two shillings 
a-week, which fell in ^th my plan of. saving, she 
persuaded me to give it up, making herself an abate- 
ment of two shillings : and thus I continued to lodge 
with her, during the remainder of my abode in Lon- 
don, at eighteen-pence a-week. 

In a garret of the house, there lived, in a most re- 
tired manner, a lady seventy years of age, of whom 
I received the following account from my landlady. 
She was a Roman Catholic. In her early years she 
had been sent to the Continent, and entered a oon- 
Fent with the design of becoming a nun : but the 
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climate not agreeing with her constitution, she was 
obliged to return to England, where, as there were 
no monasteries, she made a vow to lead a monastic 
life, in as rigid a manner as circumstances would per- 
mit. She accordingly disposed of all her property 
to be applied to charitable uses, reserving to herself 
only twelve pounds a-year ; and of this small pit- 
tance she gave a part to the poor, living on water 
gruel, and never making use of fire but to boil it. 
She bad lived in this garret a great many years, with- 
out paying rent to the successive Catholic inhabit- 
ants that had kept the house ; who indeed considered 
ber abode with them as a blessing. A priest came 
every day to confess her. " I have asked her,*' said 
my bindlady, " how, living as she did, she cx)uld find 
80 much employment for a confessor ?" To which 
she answered, ** that it was impossible to avoid vain 
thoughts. '' 

I was once permitted to visit her. She was cheer- 
ftd and polite, and her conversation agreeable. Her 
apartment was neat ; but the whole furniture con- 
■Lsted of a mattress, a taMe on which were a crucifijc 
and a book, and a chair which she gave me to sit on, 
and over the mantel-piece a picture of St. Veronica 
displaying her handkerchief, on which was seen the 
miraculous impression of the face of Christ, which 
she explained to me with great gravity. Her coun- 
tenance was pale, but she had never experienced sick- 
ness ; and I may adduce her as another proof how 
little is sufficient to maintain life and health. 

At the printing-house I contracted an intimacy 

with a sensible young man of the name of Wygate, 

who, as his parents were in good circumstances, had 

jreceived a better education than is common among 

ptinte^. He wag a tolerable Latin scholar, spoke 
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F^reneh fluently, and was fond of reading. I tangfat 
him, ai well as a friend of his, to swim, by taking 
them twice only into the river ; after which they 
stood in need of no feurther assistance. We one day 
made a party to go by water to Chelsea, in order to 
see the College, and Don Soltero's curiosities. On 
our return, at the request of the company, whose 
curiosity Wygate had excited, I undressed myself, 
and leaped into the river. I swam from near Chel- 
sea the whole way to Blackfriars-bridge, exhibiting, 
during my course, a variety of feats of activity and 
address, both upon the surface of the water, as well 
as under it. This sight occasioned much astonish- 
ment and pleasure to those to whom it was new. In 
my youth I took great delight in this exercise. I 
knew, and could execute, all the evolutions and po- 
sitions of Thevenot ; and I added to them some of 
my own invention, in which I endeavoured to unite 
gracefulness and utility. I took a pleasure in dis- 
playing them all on this occasion, and was highly 
flattered with the admiration they excited. 

Wygate, besides his being desirous of perfecting 
himself in this art, was the more attached to me from 
there being, in other respects, a conformity in our 
tastes and studies. He at length proposed to me to 
make the tour of Europe with him, maintaining our- 
selves at the same time by working at our profession. 
I was on the point of consenting, when I mentioned 
it to my friend, Mr. Denham, with whom I was glad 
to pass an hour whenever I had leisure. He dis- 
suaided me from the project, and advised me to think 
of returning to Philadelphia, which he was about to 
do himself. I must relate in this place a trait of this 
wvirthy man's character. 

He bad formerly been in business at Bristol, but 
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fullng, he compcnnded with hU crsditan, ■nd de- 
puted for America, where, b; (UBidnoiu ■(iplicatloD 
u a merchant, he acquired in a few yearn a very con- 
iiderabls fortune. Returning to England ia the 
lamo vessel with myself, a« I hayereUtedabove, he' 
InTired alt h» old creditors to » feast. When as- 
sembled, he thanked them for the readiness with 
which they had received his small composition ; and, 
while they eipected nothing more than a simple en- 
tertainment, each found under his plate, when it 
camf to he eemoted, a draft upon a hanker for the 
residue of his debt, with interest. 

Hq told me that it was his intention to carryback 
with him to Philadelphia a great quantity of goods, 
in order to open a store ; and he offered to take me 
with him in tlie capacity of a clerk, to keep his hooka, 
(in which he would instract me,) copy letters, and 
enperintend the store. He added, that as soon as I 
had acquired a knowledge of mercantile transactions, 
he would imprOTC mg situation, by sending me with 
a cargo of corn and floor to the A.mericBn islands, 
and by procnring me other lucrative commissions ; 
so that, with good management and economy, I 
might in time begin business with advantage for 
myself. 

I relished these proposals. London began to tire 
me i the agreeable hours I had passed st Philsdel- 
phia presented themselves to my mind, and I wished 
to see them revive. 1 consequently engaged myaelf 
to Mr. Denbam, at a salary of fif^ pounds a.year. 
This was indeed less than I earned as a compositor, 
hut then I had a much fairer prospect. I took leaye, 
therefore, as I believed for ever, of printing, and 
gwre mjielf up to my new oocupation, spemUng^kll 
1"^ dme either In going from home to houia with 
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Mr. Denhain to purchase goods, or in packing them 
up, or in expediting the workmen, &c. &c. When 
every thing» however, was on board, I had at last a 
few days' leisure. 

During this interval, I was one day sent for by a 
gentleman, whom I knew only by name. It was Sir 
William Wyndham. I went to his house. He had 
by some means heard of my performances between 
Chelsea and Black friars; and that I had taught the 
art of swimming to Wygate and another young man 
in the course of a few hours. His two sons were on 
the point of setting out on their travels ; he was de- 
sirous that they should previously learn to swim, 
and offered me a very liberal reward if I would un- 
dertake to instrudt them. They were not yet arrived 
in town, and the stay I should make was uncertain ; 
T could not therefore accept his proposal. I was led, 
however, to suppose from this incident, that if I had 
wished to remain in London, and open a swimming 
school, I should perhaps have gained a great deal of 
money. This idea struck me so forcibly, that, had 
the offer been made sooner, I should have dismissed 
the thought of returning as yet to America. Some 
years after, you and I had a more important busi- 
ness to settle with one of the sons of Sir William 
Wyndham, then Lord Egremont. But let us not 
anticipate events. 

I thus passed about eighteen months in London, 
working almost without intermission at my trade, 
avoiding all expense of my own account, except going 
now and then to the play, and purchasing a few 
books. But my friend Ralph kept me poor. He 
owed me about twenty-seven pounds, which was so 
much money lost ; and when considered as taken 
from my little savings, was a very great sum. I had, 
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notwithstanding this, a regard for him, as he pos- 
sessed many amiable qualities. But though I had 
done nothing for myself in point of fortufie, I had 
increased my stock of knowledge, either by the many 
excellent books I had read, or the conrersation of 
learned- and literary persons with whom I was ac- 
quainted. 

We sailed from Gravesend on the 23rd of July, 
1726. For the incidents of my voyage I refer you 
to my Journal, where you will find all its circum- 
stances minutely related. We landed at Philadel- 
phia on the 11th of the following October. Keith 
had been depriyed of his office of governor, and was 
succeeded by Major Gordon. I met him walking 
in the streets as a private individual. He appeared 
a little ashamed at seeing me, but passed on without 
saying any thing. 

I should have been equally ashamed of myself at 
meeting Miss Read, had not her family, justly des- 
pairing of my return after reading my letter, advised 
her to give me up, and marry a potter, of the name 
of Rogers ; to which she consented : but he never 
made her happy, and she soon separated from him, 
refusing to cohabit with him, or even bear his name, 
on account of a report which prevailed, of his having 
another wife. His skill in his profession had sedu- 
ced Miss Read's parents ; but he was as bad a sub- 
ject as he was excellent as a workman. He involved 
himself in debt, and fled, in the year 1727 or 1728, 
to the West-Indies, where he died. 

During my absence Keimer had taken a more con- 
siderable house, in which he kept a shop, that was 
well supplied with paper, and various other articles. 
He had procnred some new types, and a number of 
workmen ; among whom, however, there was not one 
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who was good for any thing ; and hm appeared not 
to want bosineas. 

Mr. Denham took a warehonae in Water-street, 
where we exhibited our commodities. I applied m j- 
self closely, studied accounts, and became in a short 
time very expert in trade. We lodged and eat to- 
gether. He was sincerely attached to me, and acted 
towards me as if he had been my father. On my side, 
I respected and loved him. My situation was happy ; 
but it was a happiness of no long duration. 

Early in February, 1727, when I entered into my 
twenty-second year, we were both taken ill. I was 
attacked with the pleurisy, which had nearly carried 
me off ; I suffered terribly, and considered it as all 
OTcr with me. I felt indeed a sort of disappointment 
when I found myself likely to recover, and regretted 
that I had still to experience, sooner or later, the 
same disagreeable scene again. 

I hare forgotten what was Mr. Denham's dis- 
order ; but it was a tedious one, and he at last sunk 
under it. He left me a small legacy in his will, as a 
testimony of his friendship ; and I was once more 
abandoned to myself in the wide world, the ware- 
house being confided to the care of the testamentary 
executor, who dismissed me. 

My brother-in-law. Holmes, who happened to be 
at Philadelphia, advised me to return to my former 
profession ; and Keimer offered me a very consider- 
able salary if I would undertake the management of 
his printing-office, that he might devote himself en- 
tirely to the superintendence of his shop. His wife 
and relations in London had given me a bad char- 
acter of him ; and I was loath, for the present, to 
have any concern with him. I endeavoured to get 
employment as a derk to a merchant ; but not rea- 
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dilf finding ■ atoation, 1 wu indnood to «ccept Kei- 

The following were the penoai J found ia liia 
printing-hooK . 

" Hugh Meredith, a Peniuj'lTUiian, aboat thirty- 
fire yeiin of age. Ho had been brou^t np to hoi- 
bandry. was hooegt, seoeible, hod some eiperience, 
and wai fond of reading ', but too much addicted to 
drinking. 

Stephen Pottl, a young nude, juit broke from 
•ohool, and of nutic education, with endawmenta 
rather above the commou order, and a competent 
portion of underatanding and gaiety; bat a little idle. 

Keimer had engaged these tvo at lery low waget, 
which he bad promised to raise eiery tbiee montha 
a ghillini; a week, provided their improvement is the 
typographic art should merit it. This future in- 
erea^e of wagea waa the bait ho had made use of to 
ensnare them. Meredith wai to work at the press, 
and Fotta to bind hooka, which he had engaged to 
teach them, though he understood aeither himielf. 

John Savage, an Irishman, who had l>eea brought 
np to no trade, and whose service, for a period of 
fbnr years, Keimer had purchaaed of the captain of 

George Webb, an Oxford scholar, whose time he 
bad in like manner bought for four years, intending 
bim for a compositor. I shall speak more of him 

Lastly, David Harryf a country lad, who waa ap- 
prenticed to him. 

I soon perceived that Keimer's intention, in en- 
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him any thing, and who, being indentured, would, 
as soon as they should be sufficiently instructed, 
enable him to do without me. I nevertheless ad- 
hered to my agreement. I put the office in order, 
which was in the utmost confusion, and brought hidP 
people by degrees to pay attention to their work, 
and to execute it in a more masterly style. 

It was singular to see an Oxford scholar in the 
condition of a purchased servant. He was not more 
than eighteen years of age ; and the following are 
the particulars he gave me of himself. Bom at 
Gloucester, he had been educated at a grammar- 
school, and had distinguished himself among the 
scholars by his superior style of acting, when they 
represented dramatic performances. He was a mem- 
ber of a literary club in the town ; and some pieces 
of his composition, in prose as well as inverse, had 
been inserted in the Gloucester papers. From hence 
he was sent to Oxford, where he remained about a 
year ; but he was not contented, and wished above 
all things to see London, and become an actor. At 
length, having received fifteen guineas to pay his 
quarter's board, he decamped with the money from 
Oxford, hid his gown in a hedge, and travelled to 
London. There, having no friend to direct him, he 
fell into bad company, soon squandered his fifteen 
goineas, could find no way of being introduced to the 
actors, became contemptible, pawned his clothes, 
and was in want of bread. As he was walking along 
the streets, almost famished with hunger, and not 
knowing what to do, a recruiting bill was put into 
his hand, which offered an immediate treat and 
bounty-money to whoever was disposed to serve in 
America. He instantly repaired to the house of 
rendesTOOS, enlisted himself, was put onboard a ship, 
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■nd cODTcfad to Amario, without erer wiltiii| s line 
to mfbnn hii pannti vhst wu bErome of him. Hii 
mental Tiwnty» Bitd good n&tunil difposidoo, nuda 
him ui excellent compudon ; bat he wu indolent, 
Vion^tlesii and Co the lut degree improdent. 

John, the Iiiihmon, soon ran anay. I began to 
live very agreeably witti the rest. They reapeoted 

pabie of inetmcting them, and as they learned aome' 
thing from me every day. We never worked on a 
Saturday, it being Keimer'a Sabbath ; bo tbat I bad 
two daya a-week for reading. 

I increased my acqnaintuice with peraona of 
knowledge and informatioD iu the town. Keiner 
himself treated me with great civility and esteem j 
and I had nqUung; to give me aneaaincM but my 

aa yet being lery little. He had the goodnesa, how- 
ever, not to aek roe for the money. 

OttT preas waa lieqnently in want of the neceaeary 
quantity of letter ; and there waa no such trade aa 
that of letter- foonder in America. I had aeen the 
practice of thia art at the houae of Jamea, tu Lon- 
don j but had at the time paid it Tory little attention. 
li however, contrived to fsbricats a monld. I nude 
uae of auch letlera aa we had for punches, founded 
new letters of lead in mattrieea of eUy, and thus sup- 
plied in a tolerable manner, the wants that were moat 

made ink, gave an eye to the shop ; in abort, I waa 
in every respect tbefaetotum. Bat useful aa I made 
myself, I perceived that my aerrices became every 
day of leas importance, in proportion aa the other 
laea improTsA ; and when Keiner paid me my ae- 
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eond quarter's wages, he gave me to understand that 
they were too heavy, and that he thought I ought to 
make an abatement. He became by degrees less 
civil, and assumed more the tone of master. He 
frequently found fault, was difficult to please, and ■ 
seemed always on the point of coming to an open 
quarrel with me. 

I continued, however, to bear it patiently, con- 
ceiving that his ill-humour was partly occasioned by 
the derangement and embarrassment of his affairs. 
At last a slight incident broke our connexion. Hear- 
ing a noise in the neighbourhood, I put my head out 
of the window to see what was the matter, ^eiraer 
being in the street, observed me, and, in a loud and 
angry tone, told me to mind my work ; adding some 
reproachful words, which piqued me ,the more, as 
they were uttered in the street ; and the neighbours, 
whom the' same noise had attracted to the window, 
were witnesses of the manner in which I was treated. 
He immediately came up to the printing-room, and 
continued to exclaim against me. The quarrel be- 
came warm on both sides, and he gave me notice to 
quit him at the expiration of three months, as had 
been agreed upon between us ; regretting that he was 
obliged to give me so long a term. I told him that 
his rqp^ was superfluous, as I was ready to quit him 
instantly ; and I took my hat and came out of the 
house, begging Meredith to take care of some things 
which I left, and bring them to my lodgings. 

Meredith came to me in the evening. We talked 
for some time upon the quarrel that had taken 
place. He had conceived a great veneration for me, 
and was sorry I should quit the house while he re- 
mained in it. He dissuaded me from returning to 

G 
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mj natlYe country, aa I began to think of doing. He 
reminded me that KJeimer owed me more than he 
poBsened ; that his creditors began to be alarmed ; 
that he kept his shop in a wretched state, often sel- 
ling things at prime cost for the sake of ready money, 
and continually giving credit without keeping any 
acctounts ; that of consequence he must very soon 
fiedl, which would occasion a vacancy from which I 
might derive advantage. I objected my want of 
money. Upon which he informed me that his father 
had a very high opinion of me, and, from a conver- 
sation that had passed between them, he was sure 
that he would advance whatever might be necessary 
to establish us, if I was willing to enter into partner- 
ship with him. * My time with Keimer,* added he, 
* will be at ax| end next spring. In the mean time - 
we may send to London for our press and types. I 
know that I am no workman ; but if you agree to 
the proposal, your skill in the business will be bal- 
anced by the capital I shall furnish, and we will share 
the profits equally.* His proposal was reasonable, 
and I fell in with it. His father, who was then in 
the town, approved of it. He knew that I had some 
ascendancy over his son, as I had been able to prevail 
on him to abstain a long time from drinking brandy ; 
and he hoped that, when more closely connected with 
him, I should cure him entirely of this unfortunate 
habit. 

I gave the father a list of what it would be neces- 
sary to import from London. He took it to a mer- 
cluuit, and the order was given. We agreed to keep 
the secret, till the arrival of the materials, and I was 
in the mean time to procure work, if possible, in 
another printing-house ; but there was no place va- 
cant, and I remained idle. After some days, Keimer 



haTuig tike upect&tifni of beiiig employed to print 
•ome New Jeraey money-bilta, th»t would require 
types and eDgraTingfl which 1 only could furnish, and 
feerfnl that Bradford, by engaging me, might deprive 
him of thifl andertaking, sent me a very civil mea- 
uge, telling me that oldfrienda oaght notto be dia- 
Qni^ on account of a few words, which were the 
eSect only of a momentary paeaion, and iniiting me 
to return to him. Meredith pcnnided me Co com- 

Sy with the invitation, patticalarly aa it would afford 
m more opportunities of improring himself in the 
boaineaa by meana 0* ■ - ■ 

and we lived upon bi 

He obtained the New Jersey business ; and, in 
order to execute it, I conatructei a copperplate 
printing.preea, the g - ■ - ■ ■ ■ . .. . 
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wort which enabled him to ke 


lep his head abora 


water for a considerable time loi 
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At Burlington I formed anac. 




principal personagea of the provii 






ably to superintend 


the prCBB, and to see that no moi 


-e bills were piinCed 


thau the law hid prescribed. Ac. 


cordiDEly they were 


conatantly ».-ilh us, each in his t 


urn ; and he that 


came commonly brought with him a friend or two 


to bear him company. My mini 


1 was more culti.a- 


Ud by reading than Keiraer's ; 


and it waa for this 


reuoii, probably, that they set 


more value on my 




their houses, Intro- 



their trienda, and treated mo with the 
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greatest civility ; while Keimer, though master, saw 
himself a little neglected. He was, in fact, a strange 
animal, ignorant of the common modes of life, apt to 
oppose with rudeness generally received opinions, an 
enthusiast in certain points of religion, disgustingly 
unclean in his person, and a little knavish withal. 

We remained there nearly three months ; a^d at 
the expiration of this period I could include in the 
list of my friends, Judge Allen, Samuel Bftsil, secre- 
tary of the province, Isaac Pearson, Joseph Cooper, 
several of the Smiths, all members of the assembly, 
and Isaac Decon, inspector-general. The last was 
a shrewd and subtle old man. He told me that when 
a boy, his first employment had been that of carrying 
clay to brick-makers ; that he did not learn to write 
till he was somewhat advanced in life ; that he was 
afterward employed as an underling to a surveyor, 
who taught him his trade, and that by industry he 
had at last acquired a competent fortune. *' I fore- 
see,'* said he to me one day, ** that you will soon 
supplant this man (speaking of Keimer,) and get a 
fortune in the business at Philadelphia.*' He was 
totally ignorant, at the time, of my intention of es- 
tablishing myself there, or anywhere else. These 
friends were very serviceable to me in the end, as was 
I also, upon occasion, to some of them ; and they 
have continued ever since their esteem for me. 

Before I relate the particulars of my entrance into 
business, it may be proper to inform you what was 
at that time the state of my mind as to moral prin- 
ciples, that you may see the degree of influence they 
had upon the subsequent events of my life. 

My parents had given me betimes religious im- 

pressioDs, anA I received from my infancy a pious 

education in the principles of Calvinism. Bat 
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scarcely was I arrived at fifteen years of age, when, 
after having doubted in turn of different tenets^ ac- 
cording as I found them combated in the different 
books that I read, I began to doubt of revelation 
itself. iSome volumes against deism fell into my' 
hands. They were said to be the substance of ser- 
mons preached at Boyle's Lecture. It happened 
that they produced on me an effect precisely the re- 
verse of what was inteude J by the writers ; for the 
arguments of the deists, which were cited in order 
to be refuted, appeared to me much more forcible 
than tlie refutation itself. In a word, I soon became 
a perfect deist. My arguments perverted some other 
young persons, particularly Collins and Ralph. But 
in the sequel, when I recollected that they had both 
used me extremely ill, without the smallest remorse ; 
when I consider the behaviour of Keith, another 
free-thinker, and my own conduct towards Vernon 
and Miss Read, which, at times, gave me grcai; un- 
easiness, X was led to suspect that this doctrine, 
though it might be true, was not very useful. I be- 
gan to eiitertain a less favourable opinion of my Lon- 
don pamphlet, of which the object was to prove, from 
the attributes of God, bis goodness, wisdom, and 
power, that there could ha no such thing as evil in 
the world ; that vice and virtue did not in reality 
exist, and were nothing more than vain distinctions. 
I no longer regarded it as so blameless a work as I 
had formerly imai^ined ; and I suspected that some 
error must have imperceptibly glided into my argu- 
ment, by which all the inferences I had drawn from 
it had been affected, as frequently happens in meta- 
pbystcal reasonings. In a word, I wgis at lust con- 
vinced that truth, probity, and sincerity, in transac- 
tions between man and man, were of* the utmost 




iniportanes to the happineu of life ; and I T«aol*cd 
from that moment, aod wrote the rrsolution in my 
JoDmal, to practite them aa long as 1 lired. 

ReveUtion, indeed, u auch, had no influenoB on 
my mind ; bat I was of opinion that thoa^h certain 
action! could not be bad merely becanae Rerelation 
bad prohibited them, or good because it enjoined 
them, yet it wis probable that tboie actjoni were 
prohibited because they were bad for ue, or enjoined 
because adyantageoua in their nature, all things coo- 
aidered. This persnaaion. Divine Ptovidetice or aome 
guardian angel, and perhaps a coDGurreuco of fa- 
vourable circumstances co-operating, preserved me 
from all immorality, or gross and vobinlary iojoa- 
tice, to which my want of religion was calcolated 
eipose me, in the dangerous period of youth, and 
the baiardoua situations in which I sometimes foui 
mfielf, among strangers, and at a distance &om tbi 
eye and admonitions of my fstber. I may i 
votunlarif, because the errors into which 1 bad fall* 
had been in a manner the forced result either of i 
own inejperience, or the dishonesty of others. Thus, 
before I entered on my own new career, I had i 
bibed solid principles, and a character of probity, 
knew their value ; and 1 made a solemn engagemi 
with myself never to depart trom them. 

I had not long returned from Burlington, before 
onr printing materials arrived from Ixindon. ' 
tied my accounts with Keimer, and quilted him, 
his own consent, before he had any knowledge of our 
^an. We found a house to let near the market. 
We took it ; and to render the rent leaa bardenaome, 
(it was then twenty-four pounds luyear, but I have 
since known it let for seventy,) we admitted Thomsis 
Ood/rej, a g-biier, witli tui funtly, who staed ns of 
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put of it ; and witli him we agreed 

We had no Kioner nnpacked our letten, and pot 
onr presi in order, than a peraoD or m; acqnuotaace, 
Oeorge House, brought ns a coimtrymaa wliom be 
had met in the atreeCa inquiring for a printer. One 
mone; was almoM eibausled hj ihe namlier of things 
we had been obliged to procure. The Gtb shillinf^ 
we reeelved from this counCiTmin, the firat finijt of 
our eaminga, coming so iwonably, gave me more 
pteunre than any aum I ban itnce gained ; and the 
recaUection of the gratiCade I fait on this occsflion 
to George Honae, haa rendered ma often more dii- 
poaed, than perhapi I should otherwise have been, 
to eneonrage jonng begioaers in.trads. 

There are in every country moroee beings, who 
tie alwaya prognosticating ruin. There was one of 
this atamp in Philadelphia. He was a man of for- 
tune, declined in jeara, had an air of wisdom, and a 
rery grave manner of apeaVing. Hia name was 
Samuel MicUe. I knew him not -, bat he stopped 
one day at my door, and asked me if I was the young 
man who had lately opened a new prindng-houae. 
Upon my SDaweriug in the affirmative, he aaid that 
he vrai very sorry for me, as it was an eipensiye un. 
dertaVing, and the money that had been laid ont 
aponitwonldbelost, Philadelphia being ■ place fall- 
ing into decay ; its inhabilanCs having all, or nearly 
•11 of them, beenobliged to call together thmrcredi- 
ton. That he knew, from undoubted fact, the dr- 
cnmatanoea which raigbl lead us to suppose the con- 
trary, aoch as new buildings, and the advanced price 
of rent, to be deceitful appearances, which in reality 
contribnted to haatCB the general ruin ; and he gave 
ma *o long a detail of misfortunea, actually Biiadng, 
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or which were soon to take place, that he left me 
almost in a state of despair. Had I kjnown this man 
before I entered into trade, I should doubtless never 
have ventured. He continued, however, to live in 
this place of decay, and to declaim in the same style, 
refusing for many years to buy a house because all 
was going to wreck ; and in the end I had the satis- 
faction to see him pay five times as much for one as 
it would have cost him had he purchased it when he 
first began his lamentations. 

I ought to have related, that, during the autumn 
of the preceding year, I had united the majority of 
well-informed persons of my acquaintance into a 
club, which we called by the name of the Junto^ and 

' the object of which was to improve our understand- 
ings. We met every Friday evening. The regula- 
tions I drew up, obliged every member to propose, 
in his turn, one or more questions upon some point 
of morality, politics, or philosophy, which were to be 
discussed by the society ; and to read, once in three 
months, an essay of hi^ own composition, on what- 
ever subject he pleased. Our debates were under the 
direction of a president, and were to be dictated only 
by a sincere desire of truth ; the pleasure of disputing, 
and the vanity of triumph having no share in the bu- 
siness ; and in order to prevent undue warmth^ every 
expression which implied obstinate adherence to an 
opinion, and all direct contradiction, were prohibited, 
under small pecuniary penalties. 

The first members of our club were Joseph Breint- 
nal, a scrivener. He was a middle-aged man, of agood 
natural disposition, strongly attached to his friends, a 
great lover of poetry, reading everything that came in 
hia way, and writing tolerably well, ingenious in 

ajanjr little trUfee, and of an agreeable conversation. 
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Thomas Godfrey, a skilful, though self-taught, 
mathematiciau, and who was afterward the inventor 
of what now goes by the name of Hadley's dial ; but 
he had little knowledge out of his own line, and was 
insupportable in company, always requiring like the 
majority of mathematicians that have fallen in my 
way, an unusual precision in every thing that is said, 
continually contradicting, or making trilling distinc- 
tions ; a sure way of defeating all the ends of con- 
versation. He very soon left us. 

Nicholas Scull, a surveyor, and who became, after- 
ward, surveyor-general. He was fond of books, and 
wrote verses. 

William Parsons, brought up to the tradeof a shoe- 
maker, but who, having a taste for reading, had ac- 
quired a profound knowledge of mathematics. He 
first studied them with a view to astrology, and was 
afterward the tii-st to laugli at his folly. He also 
became surveyor-general. 

William Mawgride, a joiner, and very excellent 
mechanic ; and a man of solid understanding. 

Hugh Meredith, Stephen Potts, and George Wc'jb, 
of whom I have already s}>oken. 

Robert Grace, a young man of fortune ; generous, 
animated, and witty ; fond of epigrams, but more 
fond of his friends. 

And, lastly, William C'oleman, at that time a mer- 
chant's clerk, and nearly of my own age. He had a 
cooler and clearer head, a better heart, and more 
scrupulous morals, than almost any other person I 
have ever met with. He became a very respectable 
merchant, and one of our provincial judges. Our 
friendship subsisted, without interruption, for more 
than forty years, till the period of his death ; and the 
club oontiuued to exist almost as long. 
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This wms the best school for politics and philoso- 
phy that then existed in the province ; for our qaes« 
tions, which were read once a week previous to their 
discussion, induced us to peruse attentively such 
books as were written upon the subjects proposed, 
that we might be able to speak upon them more per- 
tinently. We thus acquired the habit of conversing 
more agreeably ; every object being discussed con- 
formably to our regulations, and in a n)anner to pre- 
vent mutual disgust. To this circumstance may be 
attributed the long duration of the club, which I 
shall have frequent occasion to mention as I proceed. 

I have introduced it here, as being one of the means 
on which I had to count for success in my businQss, 
every member exerting himself to procure work for 
us. Breintnal, among others, obtained for us, on 
the part of the quakers, the printing of forty sheets 
of their history : of which the rest was to be done by 
Keimer. Our execution of this work was by no means 
masterly,, as the price was very low. It was in folio, 
upon pro patria paper, and in the pica letter, with 
heavy notes in the smallest type. I composed a 
sheet a-day, and Meredith put it to the press. It 
was frequently eleven o'clock at night, sometimes 
later, before I had finished my distribution for the 
next day's task ; for the little things which our 
friends occasionally sent us, kept us back with this 
work : but I was so determined to compose a sheet 
a-day, that one evening, when my form was imposed, 
and my day's work, as I thought, at an end, an ac- 
cident havii^g broken this form, and deranged two 
complete folio pages, I immediately distributed, and 
composed them anew before I went to bed. 

This unwearied industry, which was perceived by 
our neighbours^ began to ac^uue \)& recantation and 




1 taomei), amoog other things, that our naw 
ng-hoiufl being the labject of conTcnfttion U 
I of merchuita, who met eiery eiening. it wu 
neral opinion that it nonld fail ; there being 
[j two printing-honaea ia the toKii, Keinier'i 
.radford'B. Bat Dr. Bard, wbom fou and I had 

. Andrew'a, in Scotland, waa of a differant 
ID. "The indnstrj of this Franklin («bjb he) 
urior to floj thing of Che kind I have eyer wtt- 

nb at night, and he ia at it again in the morning 
ihlaneighboaraareout of bed." This account 
I the rest of the eaBemhIy, and, shorClj after, 
f tta membera eame Co our hoiue, and olTered 
iplTQanitharticleaofsCationarr; bnCweitiBbed 
a jet to embarraag ourielves with keeping a 
It it not for the aake of appUnso that I enter 
xlf into the particulara of tnj indiulry, but 
nch of mj deecendanta aa shall read theae ae- 
ma; know the use of Ihig Tirtne, bj teeingin 
^cital cf my life the uRects it operated in mj 

orge Webb having found s friend who lent him 
MKKsary sum to huj ont his time of Keimer, 
one day to olfer himself to us u a journeyman. 
sold not employ him immediately \ but 1 fb4d- 
^Id him, under the coae, that I intended shortly 
iliah anew periodical paper, and that we should 
lave work forhiio. My hopes of iucMag, which 
(Med to him,Hei-e founded on the circnmaUnoe, 
Oie only paper we had in Philadelphia at Chat 
Biidwbicli Bradford printed, was a piltry Ching, 
ably conducted, in no respect amusing, and 
I yM was profltablr. I coMenvieiAV'j wujyawi 
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that a good work of this kind could not fail of sue 
cess. Webb betrayed my secret to Keimer, who, t 
prevent mC) immediately published the prospects 
of a paper that he intended to institute himself, an 
in which Webb was to be engaged. I was exaspei 
ated at this proceeding, and, with a view to countei 
act them, not being able at present to institute m 
own paper, I wrote some humouroas pieces in Brad 
ford's, under the title of the Busy Body ; and whic 
Wt» codtinued for several months by Breintnal. 
hereby fixed the attention of the public upon Brad 
ford's paper ; and the prospectus of Keiraer, whic! 
we turned into ridicule, was treated with contempt 
He began, notwithstanding, his paper ; and, afte 
continuing it for nine months, having at most no 
more than ninety subscribers, he offered it me for 
mere trifle. I had for some time been for such ai 
engagement ; I therefore instantly took it upon my 
self, and in a few years it proved extremely protit 
able to me. 

I perceive that I am apt to speak in the first per 
son, though our partnership still continued. It 1 
perhaps, because, in fact, the whole business devol 
ved upon me. Meredith was no compositor, and bu 
an indifferent pressman ; and it was rarely tliat hi 
abstained from hard dnnkiug. My friends wen 
sorry to see me connected with him ; but I coutrive( 
to derive from it the utmost advantage the case ad 
mitted. 

Our first number produced no other effect thai 

any other paper which had appeared in the province 

as to type and printing ; but some remarks, in m^ 

peculiar style of writing, upon the dispute whicl 

then prevailed between Governor Burnet and th« 

Massachusetts s Assembly, sItucVl %omc persons at 
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above mediocrity, caused the paper and \*s editors 
to he talked of, and in a few weeks induced them to 
become our sabscribers.. Many others followed their 
example; and our subscription continued to increase. 
This was one of the first good effects of the pains I 
had taken to learn to put my ideas on paper, I de- 
rived this farther advantage from it, that the leading 
men of the place, seeing in the author of this pub- 
lication a man 9% well able to use his pen, thought 
it right to patronise and encourage me. 
. The votes, laws, and other public pieces, were 
printed by Bradford. An address of the House of 
Assembly to the Governor had been executed by him 
in a very coarse and incorrect manner. We re- 
printed it with accuracy and neatness, and sent a 
copy to every member. They perceived the differ- 
ence ; and it so strengthened the influence of our 
friends in the Assembly, that we were nominated its 
printer for the following year. 

Among these friends I ought not to forget one 
member in particular, Mr. Hamilton, whom I have 
mentioned in a former part of my narrative, and who 
was now returned from England. He warmly inter- 
ested himself for me on this occasion, as he did 
likewise on many others afterward; having continued 
his kindness to-me till his death. 

About this period Mr. Vernon reminded me of the 
debt I owed him, but without pressing me for pay- 
ment. I wrote a handsome letter on the occasion, 
begging him to wait a little longer, to which he con- 
sented ; and as soon* as I was able I paid him prin- 
ci})al and interest, with many expressions of grati- 
tude ; so that this error of my life was in a manner 
itoned for* 

But another trouble now happened to me, which 



I had not tbe BnuUeat reaian to Bipect. Mwedith't 
fatber, who, accordijig to our B^raemejit, was (o de- 
fray thewbolflcipenaeoFo-iu' printing materials, had 
□nlf paid a hundred poanda. A.notber hundred wu 
still due, and the nierchsut being dred uf waiting, 
comuienced b suit against US. We h&il«d (he action, 
but with the inehincliuly piospeet that If the luoner 
wasnot fortticomiog at the time fiied, tliB affair wontd 

lightfnl bopea be annihilated, and ouraelTea enHrelr 
ruined 1 aa the tjpe andpreeimuatbe aold, perhapa 
at balf tbeir value, to pa; the debt. 

In thia diatreaa, two real frienda, whoae fieneroua 
conduct 1 have DCTer forgotten, and never aball for- 
get white I retain the remembrance of an jtbing, caiae 
to me aeparatel;, without the knowledge of each other, 
and without m; having applied to either of them. 
Each offered whatever mone; might be neceaaarj to 
take the baaiueBB into m; owu band*, if the tUng 
wa* practicable, aa thejr did aot like I ihould con- 
tinue in partnerahip with Meredith, who, thejaaid, 
vas fi-equentlf ceen drank in the streets, and gam- 
bling at ale-hooaea, which Ter; much injured our 
credit. Theie friends were William Coleiaan and 
Robert Grace. 1 told them that while there remained 
BBy probsbilitj' that the Meredithi nould f ullil their 
part of the compact, I could not propoae a separa- 
tion, SI I conceived myself to be under obligation* 
to them for what they had done already, and were 
still disposed to do, if they had the power ; but, in 
the end, should they fail in their-angagemcnt, and our 
partnership be diaaolved, 1 ahould then think myself 
at libertj to accept the kindness of m; friends- 
Things remained for some time in this state. At 
JM3t, I said one daj to m; partner, "Your father it 




perlup* diiMtufied wifli jdbt hanng ■ ibare onljr in 
the btudnou, tad ii nawUliiig to do for two what he 
would do ror tod alone. Tell me freaklj if that be 
tbe cue, and 1 will reaiga Cbe whole to jroa, and do 
fbr mjMlf aa well u I can." — "No. (aaid be,) mjr 
father hat raaUy been diasppoiuUd in hii hopes { he 
ia not able to pay. and I wish to pat him to no far- 
ther incouTenience. I see that I am not at all cal- 
cnlated for ■ pnntsr ; I was educated aa a farmer, 
and it was ■bsurd in me to come here, at thirty jrears 
of age, and bind myself apprentice to a new trade. 
Many of my coon trjmBD are going to settle in North 
Carolina, where the soil ia eiceedingly bvoarable. 
I am tempted to go with them, and to resume my 
former ocCQpatian. Yon will donblless find friends 
irtia will aasiit ;oo. If you will take upon your- 
aeU the debta of the partnership, return my father 
the handred pounds he baa advanced, pay my little 
personal debts, and giie thirty pounds aod a new 
saddle, I will renounce the partnerahip, and consign 
orer tbe whole stock to you." I accepted this pro- 
posal without hesitatioii. It was commitud to paper 
and signed and lealed without delay. I gaie him 
what he demanded, and he departed soon after for 
Carolina, from whence he sent me, in the fallowing 
year, two long letters, containing the best accounts 
that had yet been given of that country, as to climate, 
soil, agriculture, &c., for he was well Tersed iji these 
matters. I published them in my newspaper, and 
they were received nitb great satisfaction. 

As aJdnasbewas gone,I applied to mj two friends, 
and not wiabing to give a disobliging preference to 
either of them, I accepted from each half what he 
had offered me, and which it was necessary I should 
have. I paid tbe partnership debts, and continued 
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the business on my own account, taking care 
form the public, by advertisement, of the parti 
being dissolved. This was, I think, in the yea 
or thereabout. 

Nearly at the same period, the people dei 
a new emission of paper-money ; the existii 
only one that had taken place in the provinc 
which amounted to fifteen thousand pounds, 
soon to expire. The wealthy inhabitants, prej 
against every sort of paper currency, from t 
of its depreciation, of which there had been 
stance in the province of New England, to the 
of its holders, strongly opposed this measure 
had discussed this affairin our Junto, in whichi 
the side of the new emission ; convinced that t 
small sum, fabricated in 1723, had done muc 
in the province, by favouring commerce, indust 
population, since all the houses were now inh: 
and many others building ; whereas I remember 
seen, when I first paraded the streets of Philad 
eating my roll, the majority of those in Walnut* 
Second-street, Fourth-street, as well as a grea 
ber in Chesnut and other streets, with papers o 
signifying that they were to be let ; which m; 
flunk at the time, that the inhabitants of th 
were deserting it one after another. 

Onr debates made me so fully master of tl 
ject, that I wrote and published an anonymou 
phlet, entitled ** An Inquiry into the Natu 
Necessity of Paper Currency." It was ver 
received by the lower and middling classes ofp 
but it displeased the opulent, as it increased t 
mour in favour of the new emission. Having 
ever, no writer among them capable of answe; 
their opposition became less 'violent ; and then 



in tlu HanM of Aiaembl; ■ majoritj for the meagure, 
it puaed. Tbe trundt I had acquired in the bouse, 
pgrniaded that I had done the country esseatisl aer- 
Tice on this oecamon, rewarded me by giving me the 
prinBng of the billi. It wae a lucratiTB employment, 
and proTcd a very aeaaoDable help to me ; another 
adTantage which I denved from hsying habituated 

Time and experience so folly demouatrated (be 
ntility of paper corrency, that it uever arter eiperi- 
eneed any contiderable oppoBitiuo ; so that It toon 
amounted to jf55,000 ; and in the year 1739, to 
£»OfiOO. It hag since risen, during the last war, to 
j^50,000i trade, building, and population, baving 
in the inlenal continually increased ; but I am now 
eonrinced Chat there are limils beyond which paper 
money would be prejudicUI- 

I aoon after obtained, by the influence of my friend 
Hamilton, the printing of theNewcaatle paper money, 
another profitable work, as 1 then thought it, little 
things appearing great to persona of moderate for- 
tune i and they were really great to me, aa proving 
great encouragements. He also procured me the 
printing of the laws and votes of that great govern- 
ment, which I retained as long as I continued in 
Che baslDeaa. 

J now opened a small stationer's shop. I kept 
bonds and agreements of all kinds, drawn up in a 
more accurate form than had yet been seen in that 
part of 4he world ; a work in which 1 waa assisted 
by my friend Breintnal. 1 had also paper, parchment, 
pasteboard, books, &c. One Whitemash, an excel- 
lent compositor, whom I had known in London, came 
to nfier himself ; 1 engaged him ; and be continued 
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ooiuUnUir tad diligentlr to waA with ilia. I ibo 
took >a ■ppreoCice, the ion of Aqnila Roie. 

I began to pay, by degreea, the debt I hid am- 
tracted ; aod, in order to inanre my credit and oba< 
raeter bb a tradesman, 1 took care not only to be 
really induitrioug and frugal, bnt alio to BTOid eiery 
iqipearance of the contrary. I was plainly dressed, 
and Deter seen in any place of public amnaemsat. 
1 never went a flahing or hunting. A book indeed 
enticed me sometimes from my work, butit waa §el- 
dom, by stealth, and occasioned no scaDdal ; and to 
shoiT that I did not think myself above my profes- 
sioD, 1 conieyed borne, sometimes ia a wheelbarrow. 
the paper I had purchased at the warebonsea. 

I thus obtained the reputation of being an indoa. 
trioQsyomiginan, andverypunctnalinbispaymenta. 
The merchants who imported articlea of atationary, 
solicited my custom ; others olTered to furnish me 
with books, and nij little (radewent on prosperonsly. 

MeanwUle the credit and business of Keimer di- 
minishing eiery day, he was at last forced to Belt bis 
stock to Mtistj his creditors i and he betook himself 
to Barbadoes, where he lived for some time in a very 
impoverished state. His apprentice, David Harry, 
whom I had instructed while I worked with Keimer, 
having booght bis materials, sncceeded in the buai- 
oess. 1 was apprehenmve, at first, of finding in 
Harry a powerful competitor, as he waa allied to an 
Opulent and respectable family | I therefore proposed 
a partnership, which, happily for mc, he rejected 
with disdain. Ha was extremely proud, thought 
himself a fine gentleman, lived extravagantly, and 
pursued amnsemen ts which suffered him to^be scarcely 
erer at borne ; of consequence be became in debt, 
aeglectedbia buginess, and^wiaeuKectactedhim. 
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Knding in a short tinie nothing to do in the country, 
he followed Keimer to Barbadoes, carrying his print- 
ing materials with him . There the apprentice employed 
his old mastUr as a journeyman. They were con- 
tinually quarrelling ; and Harry, still getting in debt, 
was obliged at last to sell his press and types, and 
to return to his old occupation of husbandry in Penn- 
sylvania. The person who purchased them employed 
Keimer to manage the business ; but he died a few 
years after. 

I had now at Philadelphia no competitor but Brad- 
ford, who, being in easy circumstances, did not en- 
gage in the printing of books, except now and then 
as workmen chanced to offer themselves, and was not 
anxious to extend his trade. He had, however, one 
advantage over me, as he had the direction of the 
post-office, and was of consequence supposed to have 
better opportunities of obtaining news. His paper 
was also supposed to be more advantageous to adver-^ 
tising customers ; and in consequence of that sup- 
position, his advertisements were much more nu- 
merous than mine ; this was a source of great pro- 
fit to him, and disadvantageous to me. It was to no 
purpose that I really procured other papers and dis- 
tributed my own, by means of the post ; the public 
took for granted my inability in this respect ; and I 
was indeed unable to conquer it in any other mode 
than by bribing the post-boys, who served me only 
by stealth, Bradford being so illiberal as to forbid 
them. This treatment of his excited my resentment ; 
and my disgust was so rooted, that, when I after- 
ward succeeded him in the post-office, I took care 
to avoid copying his example. 

I had hitherto continued to board with' Godfrey, 
who, with his wife and children, occwpVedi V'^^^ ^'l w>4 
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they were faTOurably disposed towards me, and wished 
me to renew the acquaintance ; but I declared a firm 
resolution never to have any thing more to do with 
the family. The Godfreys expressed some resent- 
ment at this ; and as we could no longer agree, they 
changed their residence, leaving me in possession of 
the whole house. I then resolved to take no more 
lodgers. This affair having turned my thoughts to 
marriage, I looked round me, and made overtures 
of alliance in other quarters ; but I soon found that, 
the profession of a printer being looked upon as a 
poor trade, I could expect no money with a wife, at 
least, if I wished her to possess any other charm. 
Meaiiwhile, that passion of youth, so difficult to 
govern, had often drawn me into intrigues with despi- 
cable women who fell in my way ; which were not 
unaccompanied with expense and inconvenience, be- 
sides the perpetual risk of injuring my health, and 
catching a disease which I dreaded above all things. 
But I was fortunate enough to escape this danger. 

As a neighbour and old acquaintance, I had kept 
up a friendly intimacy with the family of Miss Read. 
Her parents had retained an affection for me from 
the time of my lodging in their house. I was often 
invited thither ; they consulted me about their affairs, 
and I had been sometimes serviceable to them. I 
was touched with the unhappy situation of their 
daughter, who was almost always melancholy, and 
continually seeking solitude. I regarded my forget- 
fulnesB and inconstancy, during my abode in Lon- 
don, as the principal part of her misfortune, though 
her mother had the candour to attribute the fkult to 
hers^, rather than to me, because, after having pre- 
vented our marriage previously to my departure, she 
had induced her to marry another in my absence, • 
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Our mutual affection rerired ; but there existed 
great obstacles to our union. Her marriage was 
considered, indeed, as not being valid, the man having, 
it was said, a former wife still living in England ; 
but of this it was difficult to obtain a proof at so great 
a distance ; and though a report prevailed of his being 
dead, yet we had no certainty of it ; and, supposing 
it to be true, he had left many debts, for the payment 
* of which his successors might be sued. We ventured, 
nevertheless, in spite of all these difficulties ; and I 
married her on the 1st of September, 1730. None 
of the inconveniences we had feared happened to us. 
She proved to me a good and faithful companion, 
and contributed essentially to the success of my shop. 
We prospered together, and it was our mutual study 
to render each other happy. Thus I corrected, m 
well as I could, this great error of my youth. 

Our club was not at that time established at a 
tavern. We held our meetings at the house of Mr. 
Grace, who appropriated a room to the purpose. 
Some member observed one day, that as our books 
were frequently quoted in the coarse of our discus- 
sions, it would be convenient to have them collected 
in the room in which we assembled, in .order to be 
consulted upon occasion : and that, by thus forming 
a common library of our individual collections, each 
would have the advantage of using the books of all 
the other members, which would nearly be the same as 
if he jiMsessed them all himself. The idea was ap- 
pro veqf. and we accordingly brought such books as 
we thought we could spare, which were placed at the 
end of tiie club-room. They amounted not to so 
many as we expected ; and though we made pon- 
siderahle use of them, yet from some inconveniences 
resulting from want of cai«,\t^ttAME^d after about 
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a year, to discontiniio the collection ;' and each took 
away such books as belonged to him. 

It was now that I first started the idea of estab- 
lishing, by snbscription, a public library. I drew 
up the proposals, had them engrossed in form by 
Brockden, the attorney, and my project succeeded, 
as will be seen in the sequel. 

rnie life of Dr. FtankUn, as written bv himself, so fiur as 
it has yet been communicated to the world, breaks off in this 
]daee. We understand that it was continued by him some- 
what faither, and we hope that the remainder will, at some 
future ueriott, be communicated to the public. We tnve no 
hesitanon in suppoeiiip that every reader will find himself 
greatly interested by tnie frank simplicity and the philosophi- 
cal discernment by Which these pages are soeminenttycha- 
raeterized. We hare therefore thongM pioper, in order as 
much as pcMsible to relieve his regret, to subjoin the fol- 
lowing continuation, by one of the Doctoi^sintimate Mends. 
It is extracted firom an American periodical puUicatton, 
aofd was written by the late Dr. Stuber, of Philadelphia. 

The promotion of literature had been little attended 
to in Pennsylvania^ Most of the inhabitants were 
too much immersed in business to think of scientific 
pursuits ; and those few whose inclinations led them 
to study, found it difficult to gratify them, from the 
want of lilyraries sufficiently large. In such circum- 
stances, the establishment of a public library was 
an important event. This was first set on foot by 
Franklin, about the year 1731. Fifty persons sub- 
scribed forty shillings each, and agreed to pay ten 
shillings annually. The number increased : and, in 
1742, the company was incorporated by thefeime of 
"The Library Company of Philadelphia." •Several 
other companies were formed in this city in imita- 
tion of it. These were all at length united with the^ 
Library Company of Philadelphia, which thus re- 
ceived a considerable accession of booksandproperty. 
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It now contains about eight thousand volumes on all 
subjects, a philosophical apparatus, anda well-chosen 
collection of natural and artificial curiosities. For 
its support the company now possessed landed pro- 
perty of considerable value. They have lately built 
an el^ant house in Fifth-street, in the front of which 
will be erected a marble statue of their founder, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

This institution was greatly encouraged by the 
friends of literature in America and in Great Britain. 
The Penn family distinguished themselves by their 
donations. Amongst the earliest friends of this in- 
stitution must be mentioned the late Peter CoUinson, 
the friend and companion of Dr. Franklin. He not 
only made considerable presents himself, and ob- 
tained others ir«m his friends, but voluntarily under- 
took to manage the business of the Company in Lon- 
don, recommending books, purchasing, and shipping 
them. His extensive knowledge, and zeal for the 
promotion of science, enabled him to execute this 
important trust with the greatest advantage. He 
continued to perform these services for more than 
thirty years, and uniformly refused to accept of any 
compensation. During this time, he communicated 
to the directors every information relative to improve- 
ments and discoveries in the arts, agriculture, and 
philosophy. 

The beneficial influence of this institution was soon 
evident. The terms of subscription to it were so 
moderate, that it was accessible to every one. Its 
advantages were npt confined to the opcdent. The 
citizens in tlie middle and lower walks of life were 
equally partakers of them. Hence a degree of iu- 
formation was extended amongst all classes of jieople. 
The example was soon followed. Viv\)TQ.t\«.<& ^^rere et- 
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tnhttahed in variotis placesi and they are now become 
Ywy numeromi in the United- States, and particularly 
in PennsyHania. It is to be hoped that they win 
be still more widely Extended, and that information 
will be everywhere increased. This will be the best 
security for maintaining our liberties. A nation of 
well-informed men, who have been taught to know 
and prize the rights which God has given them, can- 
not be enslaved. It is in the regions of ignorance 
that tyranny reigns. It flies before the light of sci- 
ence. Let the citizens of America, then, encourage 
institutions calculated to diffuse knowledge amongst 
the people ; and amongst these, public libraries are 
not the least important. 

In 1732, Franklin began to publish Poor Rich- 
ard's Almanack. This was remarkalile for the nu- 
merous and valuable concise maxims which it con- 
tained, all tending to exhort to industry and fru- 
gality. It was continued for many years. In the 
almanack tor the Jast year all the maxims were coU 
lected in an address to the reader, entitled, " The 
Way to Wealth." This has been translated into 
various languages, and inserted in different publica- 
tions. It has also been printed in a large sheet, and 
mayMl seen framed in many houses in this city. 
This address contains, perhaps, the best practical 
system of economy that ever has appeared. It is 
written in a manner intelligible to every one, and 
which cannot fail of convincing every reader of the 
justice and propriety of the remarks and advice 
which it contains. The demand for this almanack 
was so great, that ten thousand have been sold in 
one year ; which must be considered as a very large 
nvtdbey, especially when we reflect that this country 
WW at that time but thinly peopled. U <:.t»vci<&<. ^ 




doubted that the Hiutary niiirimri ooBtu&ed in Ami 
alnuukcka muit hne made n fuTonnblB impresiioii 
Qpoa manT of the readen of theui. 

It wM not long before PranUin entered upon hit 
political cireer. In the yesr 1736, hewu appointed 
elerk to the GenenJ Assemblfof PeniujWuiii ; and 
was re-elected b; aucceediug asaembliea for leveral 
yeart, until he wai chosen a itpreaeatatiiB for tha 
dtr of Philadelphia. 

Bradford was poamaad of some advantage o*«r 
Ftanklin, bj being poat-maater, thereby haring an 
opportunitj of oirculating hii paper moreeiteDiiTelfi 
and thus rendering it a better Tehicle for adfertiae- 
ments, &c. Franklin, in bis turn, enjojed then 
■dvaDtagea, by t>eing appointed post-muter of Phil- 
adelphia in 1737. Bradford, while in office, had 
actad Dnganeronaly towards Franklin, preventing af 
■Doch aa poaiible the circulstion of hia paper. Hi 
had now an opportunity of retaliadng ; but his no 
bleneai of sonl prerented bim frogi making use of i' 

Hie police qf Pbiladelphia had early uppoinlf 
watchmen, whoae daCy it HU to guard tbe citiie 
againat the midnight mbber, and lo give nn imE 
diate alarm in case of fire. This duty is, perba 
One of the meat important that can be committed 
any set of men. The regulationg, hoBcver, were 
tutBcientJy itrict. Franktin saw the dangers arii 
from tills cause, and suggested an alteration, so ■ 
oblige tbe guardians of Che night to be more w> 
ftal orer the UTCa and property of tbe citizens. 
propriety of this was immediately perceiTed, i 
retbrm was effected. 

There is nothing more dangerons to growing 
dun 6rt». Other causes operate slowly, and i 
iiaperceptiblj ; bat theM in & maueW tend 
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ortiVe the labours of ages. On this account there 
should be in all cities ample prorisions to prevent 
Ares Arom spreading. Franklin early saw the ne- 
cessity of these; and, about the year 1738, formed 
the first fire compoiiy in this city. This example 
was soon followed by others ; and there are now 
numerous fire companies in the uity and liberties. 
To these may foe attributed in a great degree the ac- 
tivity in extinguishing fires for which the citizens of 
Philadelphia are distinguished, and the inconsider- 
able damage which this c|ty has sustained from this 
cause. Some time after, Franklin suggested the plan 
of an association for insuring houses from losses by 
fire, which was adopted ; and the association con- 
tinues to this day. The advantages experienced 
from it haye been great. 

From the first establishment of Pennsylyania, a 
spirit of dispute appears to have prevailed amongst 
its inhabitants. During the life-time of William 
Penn, the constitution had been three times altered. 
After this period, the history of Pennsylvania is liUte 
else than a recital of the quarrels between the pro- 
prietaries, or their governors, and the Assembly. 
The proprietaries contended for the right of ex- 
empting their lands from taxes ; to which the As- 
sembly would by no means consent. This subject 
of dispute interfered in almost every question, and 
prevented the most salutary laws from being en- 
acted. This at times subjected the people to great 
inconveniences. In the year 1744, dui'ing a war be- 
tween l^nce and Great Britain, some French and 
In<fian8 had made inroads upon the frontier inhabit- 
ants <rf the province, who were unprovided for such 
an attack. It became necessary that the citizens 
dHmld arm fyr their defence. Cio^crROx TBav»»& 
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recommended to the Assembly, who were then sit- 
ting, to pass a militia law. To this they would agree 
only upon condition that he should give his assent 
to certain laws, which appeared to them calculated 
to promote the interests of the people. As he 
thought these laws would be injurious to the propria 
etaries, he refused his assent to them ; and the As- 
sembly broke up without passing a militia law. The 
situation of the province was at this time truly alarm- 
ing ; exposed to the continual inroad of an enemy, 
destitute of every means of defence. At this crisis 
Franklin stepped forth, and proposed to a meeting 
of the citizens of Philadelphia, a plan of a voluntary 
association for the defence of the province. This 
was approved of, and signed by twelve hundred per- 
sons immediately. Copies were instantly circulated 
throughout the province ; and in a short time the 
humber of signers amounted to ten thousand. Frank- 
lin was chosen colonel of the Philadelphia regiment ; 
but he did not think proper to accept of the honour. 
Pursuits of a different nature now occupied the 
greatest part of his attention for some years. He 
engaged in a course of electrical experiments, with 
all the ardour and thirst for discovery which char- 
acterized the philosophers of that day. Of all the 
branches of experimental philosophy, electricity had 
been least explored. The attractive power of amber 
is mentioned by Theophrastus and Pliny, and from 
them by later naturalists. In the year 1600, Gil- 
bert, an English physician, enlarged considerably the 
catalogue of substances which have the property of 
attracting light bodies. Boyle, Otto Guericke, a 
burgomaster of Magdeburg, celebrated as the in- 
ventor of Hie air-pump, Dr. Wall, and Sir Isaac 
Newton, added some facts. Q\Lenc>L^fvT«>tQba«rved- 
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the repulsive power of electricity, and the light and 
noise product by it. In 1709, Hawkesbec com- 
mnnicated some important observations and experi- 
ments to the world. For sevieral years electricity 
was entirely neglected, until Mr. Grey applied him* 
self to it, in 1728, with great assiduity. He and his 
friend Mr. Wheeler, made a great variety of expe- 
riments, in which they demonstrated that electricity 
may be communicated from one body to another, 
even without being- in contact, and in this way may 
be conducted to a great distance. Mr. Grey after- 
wards found, that, by suspending rods of iron by 
silk or hair lines, and bringing an excited tube under 
them, sparks might be drawn, and a light perceived 
at the extremities in the dark. M. Du Faye, in- 
tendant of the French king's gardens, made a num- 
ber of^ experiments, which added not a little to the 
science. He made the discovery of two kinds of 
electricity, which he called vitreous and resinotu ; 
the former produced by rubbing glass, the latter 
from excited sulphur, sealing-wax, &c. But this 
idea he afterwards gave up as erroneous. Between 
the years 1739 and 1742, Desauguliers made a num- 
ber of experiments, but added little of importance. 
He first used the terms conductors and electrics per 
se. In 1742, several ingenious Germans engaged in 
this subject ; of these the principal were, professor 
Boze, of Wirtemburg ; professor Winkler, of hlUp' 
sic ; Gordon, a Scotch Benedictine monk, professor 
of philosophy at Erfurt ; and Dr. Ludolf , of Berlin. 
The result of their researches astonished the philoso- 
phers of Europe. Their apparatus was large, and 
by means of it they were enabled to collect large 
quautilies of the electric fluid, and thus to produce 
phenomena which had beeu Vi\l\\^xto \v\wb?ccved. 
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Thcj killed HiullbirdiiUi^ietsinriti on fire. Thsir 
eiparimcata eicited the cnriosit} of other pbiloaa- 
phen. CoUioson, about the ;ew 1745. sflQt to ^M 
Libiarf Compaay of Phit«delphii aa account of thnc 
ciperimentB, together mtll > tube, emd directhmi 
hov to <ue it. Franklia, with Mine of hii (riendii, 
immediBtelj engaged in a cooire of experiment! ; 
the mnit of wUch ia well known. He wu enihled 
to nuke ■ Dnmber of important diacoTeriei, and to 
propoee theoriea to acconnt for variona phsnomena; 
wbich have been nnireraallj adopted, and which bid 
fair to endure for ages. Hia obaeirationB he eommn- 
nicated, inaaeriesof lettera, tohii friend CollinHini 
thefiratofwhichiadated March 28, 1747. In these 
he ahowa the power of pointa in drawing and throw- 
ing off the electrical matter, which hsd hitherto e«- 
oiped the notice of electriciana. He alao made the 
grand discoTerf of a pfiu and tniniu, or of a potitive 
and negativa aUto of electricity. We give him the 
honour of thii, withont hesitation ; although the 
Engliih have claimed it for their countryman. Dr. 
Watson. Walaoa'ipaperiadatea jBnuBrr21, 1749i 
Franklin's July 11, 1747 ; seieral months prior. 
Shortly after, Franklin, from hia principles of the 
plus and minna state, explained, in a satisfactory 
manner, the phenomena of the Leyden phial, Arst 
obserred by Mr. Cunens, or by professor Muschen- 
bn>eck, of Leyden, which had much perpleied phi- 
loaophers. He showed clearly, that the bottle, when 
charged, contained no more electricitj than before, 
bnt that as much was taken from the one 'side as 
wu thrown on the other ; and that, to discharge it, 
nothing waa necessary but to prodnce a commoDi- 
BMtioa between the ^o sides by which the equiU- 
AriDDt m^be be restored, and ftioH\ien no »pia <i( 
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•iattrimty would remain. He afterwards demon- 
itratod« ij •xperimenti, that the electricity did not 
leiide in the ooating, as had been snpposed, but in 
the pores of the glan itself. After a phial was 
chargedf he removed the coating, and found that np- 
OD applying a new coating the shock might still be 
reoetred. In the year 1749, he first suggested bis 
idea of explaining the phenomena of thunder-gusts, 
and of the aurora borealis, upon electrical principles. 
He points out many particulars in jrhich lightning 
and electricity agree ; and he adduces many huctB, 
and reasonings from facts, in support of his positions, 
in the same year he conceived the astonishingly bold 
and grand idea of ascertaining the truth of his doc- 
trine, by actually drawing down the lightning, by 
means of sharp-pointed iron rods raised into the 
region of the clouds. Even in this uncertain state, 
his passion to be useful to mankind displays itself in 
a powerful manner. Admitting the identity of elec- 
tricity and lightning, and knowing the power of 
points in repelling bodies charged with electricity, 
and in conducting their fire silently and impercepti- 
bly, he su^ested the idea of securing houses, ships, 
&c., from being damaged by lightning, by erecting 
pointed iron rods, that should rise some feet above 
the most elevated part, and descend some feet into 
the ground or the water. The effect of these, he 
concluded, would be either to prevent a stroke, by 
repdling the cloud beyond the striking distance, or 
by drawing off the electrical fire which it contained ; 
or if tfaiy could not effect this, they would at least 
condUfCt the electric matter to the earth, without any 
injury to the building. 

It was not 'until the summer of 1752, that he was 
enabled to complete his ^raud «Qdx«!C^^^V«V»i4^&- 
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oovery by experiment. The plan which he I 
origiiully proposed, was to erect on some high tow 
or other elevated place, a sentry-box, from wh 
should rise a pointed iron rod, insulated by be 
fixed in a cake of resin. Electrified clouds pass 
over this, would, he conceived, impart to it a port: 
of their electricity, which would be rendered evidi 
to the senses by sparks being emitted, when a k 
the knuckle, or other conductor was presented to 
Philadelphia at this time afforded no opportunity 
trying an experiment of this kind. While Frank 
was waiting for the erection of a spire, it occun 
to him that he might have more ready access to i 
region of clouds by means of a common kite. 
prepared one by fastening two cross sticks to a 8 
handkerchief, which could not suffer so much fr 
the rain as paper. To the upright stick was affij 
an iron^int. The string was, as usual, of hen 
except at the lower end, which was silk. Where 1 
hempen string terminated, a key was fastened. W 
this apparatus, on the appearance of a thunder-g 
approaching, he went out into the commons, acco 
panied by his son, to whom alone he communica 
his intentions, well knowing the ridicule which, ' 
generally for the interest of science, awaits uusi 
cessfal experiments in philosophy. He placed hi 
self under a shade, to avoid the ruin — his kite ^ 
raised — a thunder-cloud passed over it — no sign 
electricity appeared. He almost despaired of si 
cess, when, suddenly, he observed the loose fibref 
his string to move towards an erect position. 
now presented his knuckle to the key, and recei^ 
a strong spark. How exquisite must his sensatii 
have been at this moment ! On this experim< 
depended the fate of his t\\eoT\. \i Ue succeed 
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bis nune would rank high Among those who had im- 
proifBd leienoe ; if he foiled, he most inevitably be 
nrtrjected to the derision of mankind, or, what is 
worae^ their pity, aa a well-meaning man, but a 
weak, silly projector. The anxiety with which he 
k)oked for the result of his experiment, may be easily 
oonoelTed. Doubts and despair had begun to pre- 
vail, when the fact was ascertained in so clear a 
manner, that even the most incredulous could no 
longer. withhold their assent. Repeated sparks were 
drawn from the key, 4 phial was charged, a shock 
given, and all the experiments made which arc 
usually performed with electricity. 

About a month before this period, some ingenious 
Frenchmen had completed the discovery in the man- 
ner originally proposed by Dr. Franklin. The let- 
ters wMch he sent to Mr. ColUnson, it is said, were 
refused a place in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London. However this may be, Collin- 
s<m published them in a separate volume, under the 
title of *' ^New Experiments and Observations on 
Electricity, made at Philadelphia, in America.'* 
They were read with avidity, and soon translated into 
different languages. A very incorrect French trans- 
lation fell into the hands of the celebrated Buffion, 
who, notwithstanding the disadvantages under which 
the work laboured, was much pleased with it, and 
repeated the experiments with' success. He pre- 
vailed on his friend, M. D'Alibard, to give his 
countrymen a more correct translation of the Ame- 
rican electrician. This contributed much towards 
spreading a knowledge of Franklin's principles in 
^onoe. The king, Louis XV., hearing of these ex- 
periments, cxpreiwed a wish to be a spectator of 
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thein. A course of experiments was j 
seat of the Dae D'Ayen, at St. Germai 
Lor. The applauses which the king be 
Fhuiklin, excited in Buffon, D* Alibutl, 
an earnest desire of ascertaining the 1 
theory of thunder-gust. Buffon erect 
ratns on the tower of Montbar, M. ] 
Marj-la-ville, and De Lor at his house i 
jMufo at Paris, some of the highest gr 
capital. D'Alibard's machine first sho 
electricity. On the 10th of May, 1752 
cloud passed over it, in the absence of M 
and a number of sparks were drawn from i 
a joiner, with whom D'Alibard had le 
how to proceed, and by M. Raulet, 
Mary-la-rille. An account of this ex 

S'ren to the Royal Academy of Sci 
'Alibard, in a memoir, dated May 13 
thh 18th of May, M. de Lor proved a 
All with the apparatus erected at h 
These philosophers soon excited thos 
of Enrope to repeat the experiment, 
none signalized themselves more th 
caria, cMf Turin, to whose observs 
much indebted. Even the cold re 
were penetrated by the ardour for ' 
feasor Richmond bade fair to add r 
of knowledge on this subject, whc 
flash from his conductor put a p 
Mice. The friends of science wi! 
with rtgntf this amiable martyr ^ 
Bjr theae experiments, Frankl 
tabiigbed in a most convincing t 
^t^^A of it could no longeT Y) 
vaaity endeavoared to detract 
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•B Ameriemn, an inhabitant of the obscure dty of 
Philadelphia, the name of which was hardly known, 
ihould be able to make diflcoTerie^ and to frame 
theories, which had escaped the notice of the en- 
lightened philosoi^rs of Europe, was too mortify- 
ing to be admitted. He must certainly have taken 
the idea from some one else. AnAmerican,abeing 
of an inferior order, make discoveries 1 — Impossible. * 
It was said that the Abbe Nollet, in 1748, had sug- 
gested the idea of the similarity of lightning and 
electricity, in his Xeeoiur de Ph^iique, It is true 
that the Abbe mentions the idea, but he throws it 
out as a bare conjecture, and proposes no mode of 
ascertaining the truth of it. He himself acknow- 
ledges that Franklin first entertained the bold 
tiiought of bringing lightning from the heavens, by 
means of pointed rods fixed in the air. The simi- 
larity of lightning and electricity is so strong that 
we need not be surprised at notice being taken of 
it, as soon as electrical phenomena became familiar. 
We find it mentioned by Dr. Wall and Mr. Grey, 
while the science was in its infancy. But the honour 
of forming a regular theory of thunder-gusts, of sug- 
gesting a mode of determining the truth of it by ex- 
periments, and of putting these experiments in prac- 
tice, and thus establishing a theory upon a firm and 
solid basis, is incontestably due to Franklin. D'Ali- 
bardy who made the first experiments in France, says 
that he only followed the track which Frauklin had 
pmnted out. It has been of late asserted that the 
honour of completing the experiment with the elec- 
trical kite, does not belong to Franklin. Some late 
English paragnphB have attributed it Xo vymfti^tcosS^- 
amu wbote name they do not menldotv \ vkA ^()ca 
ibbe Bertholon gives it to M. de lU>m«»> bswrws*^'^ 
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to the presidial of Nerac : the English paragraphs 
probably refer to the same person. But a very 
slight attention will convince us of the injustice of 
this procedure : Dr. Franklin's experiment was made 
in June, 1752 ; and his letter giving an account of 
it, is dated October 19, 1752. M. de Romas made 
his tirst attempt on the 14th of May, 1753, but was 
not successful until the 7th of June ; a year after 
Franklin had completed the discovery, and when it 
was known to all the philosophers in Europe. 

Besides these great principles, Franklin's letters 
on electricity contain a number of facts and hints, 
which have contributed greatly towards reducing this 
branch of knowledge to a science. His friend Mr. 
Kinnersley communicated to him a discovery of the 
different kinds of electricity, excited by nibbing 
glass and sulphur. This, we have said, was first ob- 
served by M. du Faye ; but it was for many years 
neglected. The philosophere were disposed to ac- 
count for the phenomena, rather from a difference 
in the quantity of electricity collected, and even Dn 
Faye himself seems at last to have adopted this doc- 

. trine. Franklin at first entertained the same idea; 
but, upon repeating the experiments, he perceived 
that Mr. Kinnersley was right ; and that the vitre- 
ous and resinous electricity of Du Faye were nothing 
more than the positive and negative states which he 
had before observed ; and that the glass globe 
charged positively ^ or increased the quantity of elec- 
tricity on the prime conductor, while the globe of 
sulphur diminished its natural quantity, or charged 
negatively. These experiments and observations 
opened a new field for investigation, upon which 
electridana entered with.avidity ; and their labours 

have added much to the t^tock of our knowledge. 
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In September, 1752, Franklin entered upon a 
conne of experiments, to determine the state of elec- 
tridty in the clouds. From a number of experi- 
ments he formed this conclusion : — " That the clouds 
of a thunder-gust are most commonly in a negative 
state of electricity, but sometimes in a positive 
state ;" and from this it follows, as a necessary con- 
sequi^ce, ** that, for the most part, in thunder- 
strokes, it is the earth that strikes into the clouds, 
and not the clouds that strike into the earth." The 
letter containing these observations is dated in Sep- 
tember, 1 753 ; and yet the discovery of ascending 
thunder has been said to be of a modern date, and 
has been attributed to the Abbe Bertholon, who pub- 
lished his memoir on the subject in 1776. 

Franklin's letters have been translated into most 
of the European languages, and into Latin. In pro- 
portion as they have become known, bis principles 
have been adopted. Some opposition was made to 
his theories, particularly by the Abbe NoUett, who 
was, however, but feebly supported, while the first 
philosophers in Europe stepped forth in defence of 
Franklin's principles, amongst whom D'Alibardand 
Beccaria were the most distinguished. The opposi- 
tion has gradually ceased, and the Franklinian system 
is now universally adopted, where science flourishes. 

The important practical use which Franklin made 
of his discoveries, the securing of houses from injury 
by lightning, has been already mentioned. Pointed 
conductors are now very common in America ; but 
prejudice has hitherto prevented their general in- 
troduction in Europe, notwithstanding the most un- 
doubted proofs of their utility have been given. But 
mankind can with difficulty be brought to lay aside 
established practices, or to «do^ lUBfi -oam. ^^^ 
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pcrhapi m hiTS man tcuod to be anrpr 
pncUoe, hixraTGr ndonil, whidi ww prop 

tOTtjjeantgp, ihotildm tluit time hare b 
ed in H> many placet, thtui that it h*i nr 
ullj prevailed. It ii onlf ^J degrees tha 
bodj of mankind can be led into ae« prad 
erer ulutarf their tendency. It ig now ne 
yean ilDce inoeulatioc was introduced in 
and America ', and it ia so far from being 
present, that it will perhaps require one □ 
toriea to render it lo. 

lished I 
lylvanu lire. 
wliich be minutely end accurately ataCei I 
tages of different Idade of fire-pUcea ; i 
Toora to abow, tbat the one which he dew 
be preferred to any other. Thia coatr 
given lias to the open itoves now in ge 
which, however, differ from it in construe 
ticularly in not having an air-box at 
throngh which a conataiit supply of air, 
Ita passage, is thrown into the room. 1 

tinually flowing into the room, leas fuel ii 
to preserve a proper temperature, and the 
be go tightened as that no air may eot 
craclia — the consequence of which are co 
aches, Ace. Although pbtlnsophy was e 
object of Franklin's pursuit for several yea 
filled himaeli not to this. In the year 
became a member of the general assembl 
sylvaoia, as a bnrgess for the city of Pb 
Warm dispntea at this time subsisted b 
AMBemblf and the proprietarieg ; eacb ■ 
fbr wbMt thaf eone^ed to te \\ii»i ^ 
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Franklin, a friend to the rights of man from hit in- 
faney, soon distiognished himself as a steadj oppo- 
nent of the adjust schemes of the proprietaries. He 
was soon looked up to as the head of the opposi- 
tion ; and to him* have heen attributed many of the 
spirited replies of the Assembly to the messages of 
the govemon. His influence in the body was very 
great. This arose not from any superior powers of 
eloquenoOy he spoke hut seldom, and he never was 
known to make any thing like an elaborate harangue. 
His speeches often consisted of a single sentence, 
or of a well-told story, the moral of which was ob- 
viously to the point. He never attempted the 
flowery fields of oratory. His manner was plain and 
mild. His style in speaking was, like tluit of his 
writings, simple, unadorned, and remarkably con- 
cise. With this plain manner, and his penetrating 
and solid judgment, he was able to confound the 
most eloquent and subtle of his adversaries, to con- 
firm the opinions of his friends, and to make con- 
verts of the unprejudiced who had opposed him. 
With a single observation, he has rendered of no 
avail an elegant and lengthy discourse, and deter- 
mined the fate of a question of importance. 

But he was not contented with thus supporting 
the rights of the people. He wished to render them 
permanently secure, which can only be done by ma- 
king their value properly known ; and this must 
depend upon increasing and extending information 
to every class of men. We have already seen that 
he was the founder of the public library, which con- 
tributed greatly towards improving the minds of the 
citizens. But this was not loiBeient. The schools 
thta ■nbsiating were in general of little utility. The 
iaadbfin were men ill qualified for the imvoctant 
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duty which they had undertaken ; and, after all^ 
nothing more could be obtained than the rudiments 
of a common English education. Franklin drew up 
a plan of an academy, to be erected in the city of 
Philadelphia, suited to ** the state of anipfant coun- 
try ;*' but in this, as in all his plans, he confined 
not his Tiews to the present time only. He looked 
forward to the period when an institution on an en- 
larged plan would become necessary. With this 
view, he considered his academy as '* a foundation 
for posterity to erect a seminary of learning more 
extensive, and suitable to future circumstances." In 
pursuance of this plan, the constitutions were drawn 
up and signed on the 13th of November, 1749. In 
these, twenty-four of the most respectable citizens 
of Philadelphia were named as trustees. In the 
choice of these, and in the formation of his plan, 
Franklin is said to have consulted chiefly with Tho- 
mas Hopkinson, Esq., the Rev. Richard Peters, 
then secretary of the province, Tench Francis, Esq., 
attorney general, and Dr. Phineas Bond. 

The following article shews a spirit of benevolence 
worthy of imitation ; and, for the honour of our city, 
we hope that it continues to be in force. 

'* In case of the disability of the rector , or any 
.master established on the foundation by receiving a 
certain salary through sickness, or any other natural 
infirmity, whereby he may be reduced to poverty, 
the trustees shall have power to contribute to his 
support, in proportion to his distress and merit, and 
the stock in their hands.'' 

The last danse of the fundamental role is ex- 
pressed in language to tender and benevolent, so 
oii2f parental, that it will do everlasting honour to 
£^0 bearta and heads of the founden. 
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"It is hoped and exj)ected that the trustees wil 

moke it their pleasure, and in some degree theii 

, business, to visit the academy often ; to euoourag< 

[ . and countenance the youth, to countenance and as 

I slat the masters, and by all means in their power 

\ advance the usefulness and reputation of the design 

that they will look on the students as, in some mea< 

sure, their own children, treat them with familiarity 

and affection ; and, when they have behaved well 

gone through their studies, and are to enter th( 

world, they shall zealously unite, and make all th( 

interest that can be made to promote and establisl 

them, whether in business, offices, marriages, or an^ 

other thing for their advantage, in preference to all 

other persons whatsoever, even of equal merit.*** 

The constitution being signed and made publiC) 
with the names of the gentlemen proposing them- 
selves M trustees and founders, the design was sc 
well approved of by the public-spirited citizens ol 
Philadelphia, that the sum of eight hundred poundf 
per annum, for five years, was in the course of i 
few weeks subscribed for carrying it into execution ; 
and in the beginning of January following (viz. 
1750) three of the schools were opened, namely, the 
Latin and Greek schools, the mathematical school, 
and the English school. In pursuance of an article 
in the original plan, a school for educating sixtj 
boys and thirty girls (in the charter since called the 
CluLritable school) was opened ; and amidst all the 
difficulties with which the trustees have struggled in 
respect to their funds, has still being continued full 
for the space of forty years ; so that allowing three 
years' education for each boy and giil admitted intc 
it, which is the general rule, at least twelve hundred 
ehilcbren have received in it the chief \jatt of theii 
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education, who might otherwiie, in a great BMaiim, 
hsTe been left without the means of instmction. 
And many of those who have been thus edoeated* 
are now to be found among the most useful and re- 
putable citizens of this state. 

This institution, thus successfully begun, conti* 
sued daily to flourish, to the great satisfisction of 
Dr. Franklin ; who, notwithstanding the mnltinli* 
dty of his other engagements and pursuits, at tint 
busy stage of his life, was a constant attendant at 
the monthly visitations and examinations of the 
schools, and made it his particular study, by means 
of his extensive correspondence abroad, to advance 
the reputation of the seminary, and to draw students 
and scholars to it from different parts of Amfiriea 
and the West-Indies. Through the interposition of 
his benevolent and learned friend, Peter CoUinson, 
of London, upon the application of the trustees, a 
charter of incorporation, dated July 13, 1753,-wis 
obtained from the honourable proprietors of Penn- 
sylvania, Thomas Penn and Richaurd Penn, Esqrs., 
accompanied with a liberal benefaction of five hun- 
dred pounds sterling : and Dr. Franklin now began 
in good earnest to please himself with the hopes of 
a speedy accomplishment of his original design, vis. 
— the establishment of a perfect institution, upon 
the plan of the European colleges and universitiei ; 
for which his academy was intended as a nursery or 
foundation. To elucidate this fact, is a matter of 
considerable importance in respect to the memory 
and character of Dr. Franklin as a philosopher, and 
as the friend and patron of learning and science ; 
for notwithstanding what is ezprcMly declared by 
bim in the preamble to the constitutions, vis.-— Chit 
the acMdemy was begun for *^ teafihin^ the Latin and 
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Greek Unguages, with all uBefnl branches of the 
arts and sciences suitable to the state of an infant 
country, and lajring a foundation for posterity to 
erect a seminary of learning more extensivef and 
suitable to their future circumstances ;*' yet it has 
been suggested of late, as upon Dr. Franklin's au- 
thority, that the Latin and Greek, or the dead lan- 
guages, are an incumbrance upon a scheme of liberal 
education, and that the engrafting or founding a col- 
1^, or more extensiTe seminary upon his academy, 
was without his approbation or agency, and gave 
him discontent. If the reverse of this does not al- 
ready appear from what Has been quoted above, the 
following letters will put the matter beyond dispute. 
Tliey were written by him to a gentleman, who had 
at that time published the idea of a college, suited 
to the circumstances of a young country, (meaning 
New York ;) a copy of which having been sent to 
Dr. Franklin for hu opinion, gave rise to that cor- 
respondence which terminated about a year after- 
ward, in erecting the college upon the foundation 
of the academy, and establishing that gentleman at 
the head of both, where he still continues, after a 
period of thirty-six years, to preside with distin- 
guished reputation. 

From these letters also, the state of the academy, 
at that time, will be seen. 

"Sir, 

" Philadelphia, April 10, 1763. 

** I received year ftivour of the nth instant, with 
your new piece on EAteatUm, which I shaU carefolly pe- 
nise, and give yon my sentiments of it, as you desire, by 

<* I to^e the 3roung centlemen, your popilB, may be oi- 
tertaSned and instructed here, in nMtUenaattRasnd. ^hilo- 
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sopliy, tx) satisfaction. Mr. Alison (who was educated i 
Glasgow) has been long accustomed to teach the latter, ai 
Mr. Grew the formcf ; and I think their pupils made grei 
progress. Mr. Alison has the care of the J^tin and Gre< 
school, but as he has now three good assistants, he cs 
very well ajffbrd some hours every day for the instructia] 
of tiiose who are engaged in higher studies. The matli< 
matical school is pretty well furnished with instxximent 
The English library is a good one ; and we have belongJK 
to it a middling apparatus for experimental philosophv, ax 
inropose speedily to complete it. The Loganian librax; 
one of the best collections in America, will shortiv 1 
opened ; so that neither books nor instruments will I 
wanting ; and as we are determined always to g^ive goc 
salaries, we have reason to believe we may have always a 
opportunity of choosing good masters ; upon whidi, ii 
deed, the success of the whole depends. We are obliged l 
you for yoiu* kind offers in this respect, and when you m 
settled in England we may occasionally make use of ym 
friendship and judgrment. 

*' if it suits your convenience to visit Philadelphia befoi 
you return to Europe, I shall be extremely glad to sec ai; 
converse with you nere, as well as to correspond with-yc 
after your settlement in England ; for an acquaintance ar 
communication with men of learning, virtue, and publ 
spirit, is one of my greatest enjoyments. 

** I do not know whether you ever happened to see tl 
first proposals I msule for erecting this academy. I sec 
them inclosed. They had (however imperfect) the desin 
success, being followed by a subscription of four thousai 
pounds, towards carrying them into execution. And t 
we are fond of receiving advice, and are daily improvio 
by experience , I am in hopes we shall, in a few years, sc 
vl perfect irutitiUioh. 

'* I am, very respectfully, &c., 

" B. Franklin. 
** Mr. Smith:* 



" Sir, 

*' Philadelphia, May 3, 17S 

" Mr. Peters has just now been with me, ax 
we have compared notes on your new piece. We find ni 
thing in the scheme of education, however excellent, bi 
wJiatJs, in our opinion, very practicable. The great dU 
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culty will be to find the Aratus,* and other .suitiihh> per- 
8ons, to carry it into execution j but such may »)e hrnl if 
proper encouragement be »?iven. We have l)(>th received 
great pletusure in the perusal of it. For my part, I know 
not when I have read a piece that has more affected me— 
so noble and Just are the sentiments, so warm and anima- 
ted the lan^rua^ ; vet as censure from your friends may be 
of more ose, as well as more agreeable to you than praise, 
I OQgrht to mention, that I wish you had omitted not only 
the quotation from the Review, which you are now justly 
dissatisfied with, but those expressions of resentment 
against vour adversaries. In such cases, the noblest vic- 
tory is obtained by neglect, and by shining on. 

" Mr. Allen has oeen out of town these ten davs ; but be- 
fore he went he directed me to procure him six copies of 
Jour piece. Mr. Peters has taken ten. He proposed to 
ave written to you ; but omits it, as he expects soon to 
have the pleasure of seeing you here. He desires me to 
inresent his affectionate compliments to you, and to assure 
you, that you will be very welcome to him. I shall only 
say, that you may depend on my doing all in my power to 
make your visit to Philadelphia agreeable to you. 

"I am, &c. 

" B. FaANKLIN." 

"Mr. Smith." 



"DbarSir, 

" Philadelphia, Nov. 87, 1753. 

•* Ilavhjg written you fully, via Bristol, I have 
now little to add. Matters relating to the academy remain 
in $tntu quo. The trustees would be glaid to see a rector 
established there, but they dread entering into new en- 
gagements till they are g^t out of debt ; and I have not yet 
got them wholly over to my opuiioa. that a good professor, 
or teacher of the higher branches of leaniuig, would draw 
so many scholars as to pay great part,, if not the whole of 
his salary. Thus, unless the proprietors (of the provhice) 
shall thhik fit to put the finishing hand to our institution, 
it must, I fear, wait some few years longer l)cforc it can 
furive at the state of perfection, which to me it seems now 
ci^Mible of : and all the pleasure I promised myself In seeing 
yon settled among us, vanishes hito smoke. 

' * The name given to the principal or head of the ideal 
cnUege. 
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"But food Ifr. CoUinion wrttM me WKUxl tiiat no ( 
▼oura afms aball be wantinr ( and be h(^>es with the aidli- 
bishop'i aaslfltance to be able to prevail with oar proprie- 
tors.* I nraj God gnuit them raocest. 

*' M 7 ton presents his afltectionate regards, witl^ 
** Dear Sir, yonrs, &c., 

'< B. Feaw BUir." 
«P. S. I have not been fttvoored with a line from foa 
since joor arriral in Eng^d." 



*' DcAR Sir, 

" Philadelphia, April 18, 17S4. 

*' I have had bnt one letter firom yon sinee 
yoor arrival in England, which was bnt a short <nie, sis 
Boston, dated October istii, acquainting me that yon had 
written largely by Captain Davis. Davis was lost, and with 
him your letters, to my great di8i4>pointment. Mesnaid 
and Gibbon have since arrived here, and I hear notbing 
ftxim yon. Mv comfort is, an imagination that you onhr 
omit writlnr oecanse you are coming, and propose to teU 
me every tmnsr viva voce. So not knowing whetlier tUs 
letter wfll reaui yon, and hoping either to see or hear from 
yon by the Myrtula. Captain Budden's ship, which is dailr 
expected, I only ado, that I am, with great esteem andw- 
fectUm, 

" Yours, &c., 

"B. FaANKLm.** 
** Mr, Smith." 

Abont a month after the date of this last letter* 
the gentleman to whom it was addressed arrived in 
Philadelphia, and was immediately placed at the 
head of the seminary ; whereby Dr. Franklin and 
the other trustees were enabled to prosecute their 
plan, for perfecting the institution, and opening the 

* CTpon the applicatLon of ArchUshop Herrinjg and P. 
CbtZUneon, Esq., at Dr . Vian3K^*% t«xv^«i&n V^&Asd by the let- 
ten of Mr. iUlen and "Mi. "^^Ma^ VtofcAAo^.T^j^fc-^^sa^ 
Saq., sabMaribed an annnal *^an^J^ 'f^STI^^^g!!; 

^he academy. 
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oolfage apoa the laige and liberal fbandation on 
wyeh it now stands ; for which purpose they ob- 
tifaied their additional charter, dated May 27, 1755. 

Tlnis Ur we thought it proper to exhibit in one 
riew Dr. Franklin's sendees in the foundation and 
establishment of this seminary. He soon afterward 
embarked for England, in the public service of his 
country ; and having been generally employed 
abroad, in the like service, for the greatest part of 
the remainder of his life, (as will appear in our sub- 
sequent account of the same,) he had but few oppor- 
tunities of taking any farther active part in the af- 
(kirs of the seminary, until his final return in the 
year 1785, when he found its charters violated, and 
m$ ancient colleagues, the original founders, de- 
prived of their trust, by an act of the legislature ; 
and although his own name had been inserted among 
the new trustees, yet he declined to take lus seat 
among them, or any concern in the management of 
their affidrs, till the institution was restored by Uw 
to its original owners. He then assembled his old 
colleagues at his own house, and being chosen their 
president, all their future meetings were, at his re- 
quest, hfdd there, till within a few months of his 
death, when, with reluctance, and at their desire, 
lest he might be too much injured by his attention 
to their business, he suffered them to meet at the 
college. 

Franklin not only gave birth to many usefbl in- 
stitutions himself, but he was also instrumental in 
promoting those which had originated with other 
men. About the year 1752, an eminent physician 
of tbig dty, Dr. Bond, considedn|^ 1i\i« ^v^oiti^A 
Hmte of the poor, when visited rntVi ^Sacasfc, <i««^- 
ceived the idea of establishing an'XiwpVXA- "^^' 




withitaadiag very great eicrtioiu on bii port, he ■ 
ftble to interett few people ao (iz in hu beaeTola 
plan, as to obtain BabBcriptioni from them. Udwj 
ling that hi§ ichemeabaoldproTflabartiTs, beBong 
tbe aid of Franklio, wbo readilj eagaged in the b 
NDcas, both by using hii inflnence vith his friend 
and by atating tbe adTanCageooa inflneoce of the pr 
posed iuEtitution in his paper. Theie etfoiU we 
atteaded with succeas. Coiuiderqjrfe sdids were nil 
Bcribed i hut they were idU abort of what wu n 
ceaeary. FrauVliu oowmade anotbei eiertioii. t 
applied to tbe Asiembly ; and, after some oppoi 
tion, obtained leave to bring in a bill, apecifyin 
that as soon ai two thousand pounds were autuct 
bed, tbe same sum ibould be drawo from the tra 
surj, by tbe speaker's warrant, to be applied to t] 
purpoBea of tbe institution. Tbe oppoaition, aa t] 
■Dm was granted upon a contingency, which tbi 
supposed would never take place, were Bilent, ai 
the bill passed. Tbe friends of tbe plan now r 
donbled theic efforts, to obtain subscriptions to t] 
amount staled in the bill, and were soon succeasfi 
Thia was tbe foundation of tbe PennayWanian Ho 
pital, whicli, with the Uetteriog- House and Disp«i 
aary, bears ample testimony of the humanity of tl 
citizens of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Franklin bad conducted himself ao well In tl 
office of post-master, and bad shown himself to I 
so well acquainted with the business of that dqtai 
menl, that it was thought eipedient to raise him 
a more dignilied station. In 1753 he was appoint! 
ffepucj'post-inastei geaeitlfai the Bntish colonic 
The profits arising fromttiepoWat.tiA'Wftsw^wMi 
no inconsiderable pai-t o! Ae TCTen>« Vro^ 
crown of Great Britain dm^ei^tow''™**^'^ 
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In the hands of Franklin, it is said, that the post- 
office in America yielded annually thrice as much as 
that of .Ireland. 

The American colonies were much exposed to de- 
predations on their frontiers by the Indians ; and, 
more particularly, whenever a war took place be- 
tween France and England. The colonies, indivi- 
dually, were hitherto too weak to take.efficient mea- 
sures for their own defence, or they were unwilling 
to take upon themselves the whole burden of erecting 
forts and maintaining garrisons, whilst their neigh- 
bours, who partook equally with themselves of the 
advantages, contributed nothing to the expense. 
Sometimes also the disputes, which subsisted be- 
tween the governors and assemblies, prevented the 
adoption of means of defence ; as we have seen was 
the case in Pennsylvania in 1745. To devise a plan 
of union between the colonies, to regulate this and 
other matters, appeared a desirable object. To ac- 
complish this, in the year 1754, commissioners from 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, met at Albany. 
Dr. Franklin attended here, as a commissioner from 
Pennsylvania, and produced a plan, which, from the 
place of meeting, has been usually termed '* The 
Albany Plan of Union.'* This proposed, that ap- 
pUcation should be made for an act of parliament, 
to establish in the colonies a general government, to 
be administered by a president-general, appointed 
by the crown and by a grand council, consisting of 
members chosen by the representatives of the dif- 
ferent colonies ; their number bevw^ Vxv. d\x«i«S. y^^- 
portion to the sums paid \>^ eac\i co\oti'^ '\v^a "^^ 
general treasury, with this re8tnc^ow,0ttaX.T\O <»Jv.a« 
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should have more than Berea, oor less than two n- 
presentatiyes. Tbe whole executiTe authority wss 
committed to the president-general. The power of 
legislation was lodged in the grand council and pre- 
sident-general jointly ; his consent being made ne» 
cessary to passing a bill into a law. The power 
vested in the president and conncil was, to dedars 
war and peace, aod to conclude treaties with the 
Indian nations ; to r^^ate trade with, and to make 
purchases of vacant lands from them, either in the 
name of the crown, or of the union ; to settle wtm j 
colonies, to make laws for governing these* untfl | 
they should be erected into separate governments ; 
and to raise troops, build forts, and fit out armed j 
vessels, and to use other means for the general da* i 
fence ; and, to effect these things, a power was ^ 
given to make laws, laying such duties, imposts, or 
taxes, as they should find necessary, and as would < 
be least burdensome to the people^ All laws wen 
to be sent to England for the lung's approbatum;' 
and, unless disapproved of within three years^ weos 
10 remain in force. Ail officers of the land or lea 
service were to be nominated by the president-goi" 
eral, and approved of by the general council ; dvfl 
officers were to be nominated by the council, and 
approved of by the president. Such are the out- 
lines of the plan proposed, for the consideration of 
the congress, by Dr. Franklin. After several days' 
discussion, it was unanimously agreed to by the cou- 
missioners, a copy transmitted to each assembly, and 
one to the king's council. The fate of it was siB« 
gular^ It was disapproved of by the ministry of 
Ureat Britain, because it gave too much power to 
tJie feprfiseniMtiiYW of the people ; and it was rev 
jected bjr every aaaemhlji as |pLvVa%\»lVkft president* 
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gMcral, ibe representatiTe of the crown, an infln- 
eaae greater thui appeared to them proper, in apian 
of goyemment intended for freemen. Perhaps this 
rejection^ on both sides, is the strongest proof that 
eould be adduced of the excellence of it, as suited 
to tiie situation of America and Great Britain at that 
time. . It appears to have steered exactly in the 
middle, between the opposite interests of both. 

Whether the adoption of this plan would have 
prevented the separation of America from Great 
Britain, is a question which might afford much room 
for speculation. It may be said, that, by enabling 
the colonies to defend theraseWes, it would have re- 
IMTod the pretext upon which the stamp- act, tea* 
act, and other acts of the British parliament, were 
passed ; which excited a spirit of opposition, and 
laid the foundation for the separation of the two 
eountries. But, on the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted, that the restriction laid by Great Britain 
*apon our commerce, obligiug us to sell our produce 
to her citizens only, and to take from them various 
articles, of which, as our manufacturers were dis- 
eonraged, we stood in need, at a price greater than 
tiiat for which they could have been obtained from 
other nations, must inevitably produce dissatisfac- 
tion, even though no duties were imposed by the 
parliament ; a circumstance which might still have 
taken place. Besides, as the president-general was 
to be appointed by the crown, he must of necessity 
bs devoted to its views, and would, therefore, refuse 
to assent to any laws, however salutary to the com- 
lumity, which had the most remote tendency to in- 
jure the interests of his sovereiga. Even should 
tbey receive his assent, the. approbation of the king 
was to be necessary ; wVio 'no^<^ va.^xj^\\s^'\x vx 
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every instance, prefer the advantage of his own 
minions to that of his colonies. Hence would eo 
perpetual disagreements between the council and 
president-general, and thus between the peopl< 
America and the crown of Great Britain : — while 
colonies continued weak, they would be obliged 
submit, and as soon as they acquired strength, t 
would become more urgent in their demands, u 
at length they would shake off the yoke, and decl 
themselves independent. 

Whilst the French were in possession of Cana 
their trade with the natives extended very far: c 
to the back of the British settlements. They ik 
disposed, from time to time, to establish posts wit 
the territory which the English claimed as tl 
own. Independent of the injury to the fur tn 
which was considerable, the colonies suffered 
farther inconvenience, that the Indians were : 
quently instigated to commit depredations on tl 
frontiers. In the year 1753, encroachments v 
made upon the boundaries of Virginia. Rem 
Btrances had no e£[ect. In the ensuing year, a b 
of men was sent out under the command of ] 
Washington, who, though a very young man, 1 
by his conduct in the preceding year, shown him 
worthy of such an important trust. Whilst mar 
ing to take possession of the post at the junctioi 
the Allegany and Monongahela, he was infon 
that the French had already erected a fort tliere. 
detachment of their men marched against him. 
fortified himself as strongly as time and circi 
stances would admit. A superiority of uumi 
soon obliged him to surrender Fori Necessity, 
obtained ^onoarable terms for himself and men, 
'vtamed to Virginia. The goven\mcii\ q€ G 
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Britain now thought it neeeuuj to interfere. la 
dw Tear 1755, Qenenl Bradilodc, icitli Mime regi* 
nuDtJ of Tegnlar troopa and prarinciiil iiriei. was 
lent to dispoBieia the French of the posts nptin nhich 
'hej had aeiied. After the men vere all rBadjr, a 
liffiealtj occurred, which bad nearly preTeated the 
npedilion. This was Che vant of waggona. Frank- 
lin now Etepped forward, and with the aiuatance of 
Ilia son, in a little time, procured a hundred and 
ifty. Braddock anrortuniCely fell into an ambui- 
jade, and perished with a number of hia men. 
ffaslitngton, who had accompanied liim aa an aid- 
la-camp, and had naracd him, in vain, of hia dau. 
I«r, now diaplajed great military talents in effecting 
I retreat of the remains of the army, and in forming 
ijanction wilh the rear, under Colonel Dunbar, 
ipon whom the chief command now derohed. Wilh 
«me diCBcnlfy they brought their little body to a 
place of safety, but they found it neceaaary to de- 
itroy tlieir waggons and baggage, to prevent them 
Tom falling into the hands of the enemy. For thi 
ngifons, which he had furnished, Franklin bad 
jliien bonda to a hirge amount. The ownras de- 
clared their int^tion of obliging him to nuke a tes- 
Stiition of tlielr property. Had they put their tl(reats 
ID eiecution, ruin must inevitably have been the con- 
Kquciice, Governor Shirley, finding that he had in- 
;arreil tlioae debts for the senice of government, 
mode arruiigementti to have them discharged, end re- 
eased Franklin from hia disagreeable situation- 

The alarm spread through the colonies, alter the 
lefeat of liraddock, was very great. Preparations 
a arco wtie everywhere made. In Pennsylvania, 
Jhe prevalence of the qnaker interest prevented the 
tdnption of any ajttem at ddieaae li^iu^ va*b& 
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compel the citizens to bear anna. Frankliii utio* 
duced into the Assembly a bill for organimig a 
militia, by which every mAn was allow^ to take 
arms or not, as to him shoold appear fit. ^he qnar 
kers, being thus left at liberty, suffered the biU to 
pass ; for, although their principles would not suffer 
them to fight, they had no objections to their neigb- 
hours fighting for them. In consequence of this act 
a very respectable militia was formed. The scene 
of impending danger infused a military spirit in all 
whose religious tenets were not opposed to war. 
Franklin was appointed colonel of a regiment in 
Philadelphia, which consisted of 1200 men. 

The north-western frontier being invaded by the 
enemy, it became necessary to adopt measures for 
its defence. Franklin was directed by the Governor 
to take charge of this. A power of raising men, and 
of appointing officers to command them, was vested 
in him. He soon levied a body of troops, with which 
he repaired to the place at which their presence was 
necessary. Here he built a fort, and placed the 
garrison in svch a posture of defence, as would 
enable them to withstand the inroads to which the 
inhabitants had been previously exceed. He re> 
mainf d here for some time, in order the more com- 
pletely to discbai^e the trust committed to him. 
Some business of importance at length rendered his 
presence necessary in the Assembly, and he returned 
to Philadelphia. 

The defence of her colonies was a great expense to 
Great Britain. The most effectual mode of lessen- 
ing this was, to put arms into the hands of the inha- 
bitants, and to teach them their use. But England 
wished not that the Americans should become ao- 
qutdnted with their own fttreng^. ^V« 'fra& v^re- 
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nrev that, as soon as this period arrived, they 
d no longer submit to that monopoly of their 
i, which to th^m was highly injurious, but ex- 
ely advantageous to the mother country. In 
Murison with the profits of this, the expense of 
faiwing armies and fleets to defend them was 
Dg. SIm fought to keep them dependent upon 
or protection ; the best plan which could be de- 
I for retaining them in peaceable submission. 
least appearance of a military spirit was there- 
to be guarded against ; and, although a war 
raged, the act of organizing a militia was dis- 
Dved of by the ministry. The regiments which 
been formed under it were disbanded, and the 
ice of the province intrusted to regular troops, 
le disputes between the proprietaries and the 
le continued in full force, although a war was 
ig on the frontiers. Not even the sense of dan- 
¥as sufficient to reconcile, for ever so short a 
thMr jarring interests. The Assembly still 
jed upon the justice of taxing the proprietary 
3S, but the governors constantly refused their 
t to this measure, without which no bill could 
Ato a law.. Enraged at the obstinacy, and what 
conceived to be unjust proceedings of their op- 
its, the Assembly at length determined to ap- 
) their mother country for relief. A petition 
ddressed to the king, in council, stating the in- 
;niences under which the inhabitants laboured, 
the attention of the proprietaries to their pri- 
nterests, to the neglect of the general weltare 
) community, and praying for redress. Frank- 
is appointed to present this address, as agenfr 
B province of Pennsylvania, and departed from 
ica in June, 1757. In conformity to the in- 
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to prevent the royal sanction being given to [his law, 
which they represented as highly iniqoitoug, de- 
ugned to throw the hutden of supporting goieni- 
ment upon them, and calculsted to prodace the inort 
ralaom consequences to them and their posterity. — 
The caoae was amply discussed before the prify 
council. The Peunij found here some strenuoiisad- 
Yocales i nor were there wanting some who warmly 
espoused tbe side of the people. After some tioM 
spent in debate, a proposal was made, that Franklin 
should solEDuily enga^, that the a^seasment of the 
tax should be bo made, as that the proprietary es- 
tates should pay no mure than a due proportiaa. 
This he agreed to perform, tbe Henn family with- 
drew their opposition, and tranquillity was tlmaonce 

Tbt mode in which thij dispute was terminated, 

Is ■ striking proof of the high opinion entertained of 

Franklin's integrity and lioaour, even by those who 

coBiidered him as intcnicul to their views. Nor was 

tbdr confidence iW-founlta. t\ie »ftv™nAY\-.M 

made uiion the stcicteat vt\ni-A^\K n! e«P*l \ ™*-'!» 

proprietary eatatca bore on\-j ii\!'ovo^'-'«>'>*:»*»™ 

*fehe ixp^ae* of iup\>ortn8 s"""™*^^- 
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After the cDiD|i1edDn of thii importaut l>iuineE_, 
Fnnklin TemminBd Bt Ibe court of Great firiUin, 
w KgeuC for tlie proiioce of FenaajlTania. Tbe ex- 
teniiire kno«le<lge which he possesged of the Bttu«< 
tion of the culoulea, and the ragard which lie alwayi 
muifeitud for their intereats, ogcaiioiied Ilia y^ 
poiutmeDt to Che BBDie office by the colonies of Mas- 
uehiuctts, Marjlond, and Georgia. Ilia com 

dedr to hii countrymen. 

He bad now an oppartuaitj of iudulgipg in the 
lociely of those friends whom his merita had pro- 
eared him while at a dietunce. Tbe regard whieh 
tbeji had entertained for him was rather increaaed b]! 
Bperaoual acquuntance. The opposition which had 
been mode tuJiis diacoverieg in philuaophy, gradually 
ceaaed, and the rewarda of literary merit ware abnn- 
dantly conferred upon him. The Royal Society of 
London, which had at fimt refused hia performances 
admission into ile traosactioos, now tiiooght it an 
houoor to rank bim amongst its fellows. Uther ao. 
cieties of Europe were equally anibilioiu of calling 
him a member. The university uf St. Andrew's, in 
Scotland, conferred upon him tbe degree of Doctor 
of Laws. Its example was followed by tlic uniter- 
titied of Edinburgh and Oxford. His corrraiKind- 
encc was sought for by the moat eminent philosO' 
phers of Europe. His letters to these abound with 
true science, delivered in the most ainiiile unadorned 

possession of tbe French, who had uci^\n«U'j 'W.'^V^ 
it. Tbe trtde with the Indiana, \m «\vio'ii Via ««».- 

tin. Ud French traders'hoTBtmvM «. xom'*'*^ 
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their commodities, and received, in return, 
quantities of rich furs, which they disposed o 
high price in Europe. Whilst the possession ( 
country, was highly advantageous to France, i 
a grievous inconvenience to the inhabitants c 
Britbh colonies. The Indians were almost gen 
desirous to cultivate the friendship of the Fr 
by whom they were abundantly supplied with 
and ammunition. Whenever a war happenec 
Indians were ready to fall upon the frontiers ; 
this they frequently did, even when Great B 
and France were at peace. From these com 
ations, it appeared to be the interest of Great 
tain to gain the possession of Canada. But tli 
portance of such an acquisition was not well u 
stood in England. Franklin, about this time 
lished his Canada pamphlet, in which he, in a 
forcible manner, pointed out the advantages i 
would result from the conquest of this provin< 
Anexpedition against it was planned, and the 
mand given to Greneral Wolfe. His success ii 
known. At the treaty in 1762, France ceded 
ada to Great Britain, and by her cession of L* 
ana, at the same time, relinquished all her pc 
sioDs on the continent of America/ 

Although Dr. Franklin was now principall 
cupied with political pursuits, he found tim 
philosophical studies. He extended his elec 
researches, and made a variety of experiments, 
ticularly on the tourmalin. The singular prop 
which this stone possesses, of being electrifii 

one side positively, and oxi t\i«i o^«% w«.^%.tivel 

heat alone, without friction, >MA>afcfcTL>Q^»^.^s^ 

served. , , 

Some ejiperimeuts ou l\ve co\^ v^^^^^^ 
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piKitlon, niBde bj Dr. CoUen, bid been commaoi- 
ctted to Dr. FraaUia, bj Profeuor Simpaon of 
Glugo*. Tbese he repetted. >nd fouod. tbit, bj 
tbe enpormtioQ of ether in the eihaoited reoeiier 
of an ur-pumpf bo ^reit ■ degree of cold wai pro- 
dnced in b summer'! d«j, that water was conTcrted 
Into ice. Thii ducoTcry he applied to the lolutioD 
of a annaber of pheDomeua, psrticalarly a lingnUr 
fact, which phtloaopben had endeaioarrd in Tain to 
aceouni for, Tti. — that tbe temperacure of the ha- 

of Fabrenheit'i thermometer, althongh the atmoi- 
phere which aurrounda it maj be heated to a much 
greater degree. Tbia he attributed to the iDcreaied 
penpiratioa, and coaaeqaeut eiaporation, produced 
bj the heat. 

In a letter to Mr. Small, of London, dated in 
May, 176U, Dr. Franklin makes a number of abaer- 
ntiona, tending to show, that, in North America, 
uorth'east atorms begin in the aoath-west parta. It 
appears from actual observations, that a north-eait 
acorm, which extended a cDneiderable distance, com- 
menced at Philadelphia 



I, by auppoalL 



takes place about the gulf of Mexico, that the air ftir- 
ther north, being cooler, rushes in, and is succeeded 
by the cooler and denser air still farther north, and 
that thus a continual current ia at length produced. 
The tone produced hy rubbing tbe brim of a 
drink ing-glass, with a net linger, liud been geueraliy 
koowa. A Mr. Pnckeridgc, an VtiAuaan, \ri ij*" 
eing oa a table a number o( g^Bftsea, tA 4MB.««*. 
Mix; and tuning thorn by pan\-j fitt™«, 'Ot*»»>-«* 
™ter, eodeanmrcd to fotm «u 'vortrojo«* ««^ 
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of plajing tauei. He wu prevented, by an un- 
timely end, frnm bringing bis iaventioa to any de- 
gree of perfectioD. After his death, some impron. 
ments were made upon hia plan. The aweetneu of 
the tonea induced Dr. Franklin to make a variety of 
eiperimants ; «nd he at length formed that elegant 
inetrument, vhicb he baa called the Acmonica. 

In the summer of 1762, be returned to America. 
On his passage he observed the singular effect pro- 
duced by the agitation of a vessel, conlaioing oil 
floating on water. The surface of the oil remsins 
■mouth and undisturbed, whilst the water is agitated 
with the utmost commotion. — No satisfacCary ei- 
planatiauB of this sppearance has, we believe, em 
been given. 

Dr. Fraiiklin received the thanks of the aiiemUj 
of Pennsylvsnia, " as well fur the faithful discharg* 
of his duty to tliat province in particular, aa for the 
many and important services done to America is 
general, during his residence in Great Britain." A 
compeosalion of i^SOOO, Pennsylvania currency, wu 
also decreed him for his services during six years. 

During bis absence be had been annually elected 
member of tlie Assembly. On his return to Penn- 
sylvania, he again took bis seat in this body, and 
continncd a steady defender of the libeitiea of the 
people. 

In December, 17G2, a circumstance which eaiii«d 

great alarm in the province took place. Anumbei 

of Indians hud resided in the county of Lancaster, 

and conducted themseWes uniformly as friends to the 

white inliabitantH. RepeaWd ftE^veia'AOTa mi ^he 

frontier! had eiBSperated t\ie »i\ai)a«*Ma Xn lafia. 

degree, that they determivei ooTn«>%6>i.^™^ 

Jodiaii. A number o( ¥««iQ», <» "»■ *™™ 
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about 120, principally inhabitants of Donegal and 
Peckstang or Paxton townships, in the county of 
York, assembled ; and, mounted on horseback, pro- 
ceeded to the settlement of these harmless and de- 
fenceless Indian^, whose number had now been 
reduced to about twenty. The Indians received in- 
telligence of the attack which was intended against 
them, but disbelieved it. Considering the white 
people as their friends, they apprehended no danger 
from them. When the party arrived at the Indian 
settlement, they found only some women and chil- 
dren, and a few old men, the rest being absent at 
work. They murdered all whom they found, and 
amongst others the chief Shaheas, who had been al- 
ways distinguished for bis friendship to tlie whites. 
This bloody deed excited much indignation in the 
well-disposed part of the community. 

The remainder of these unfortunate Indians, who, 
by absence, had escaped the massacre, were con- 
ducted to Lancaster, and lodged in the jail as a place 
of security. The Governor issued a proclamation, 
expressing the strongest disapprobation of the ac- 
tion, offering a reward for the discovery of the per- 
petrators of the deed, and prohibiting all injuries to 
the peaceable Indians in future. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, a party of the same men shortly after 
marched to Lancaster, broke open the jail, and in- 
humanly butchered the Innocent Indians, who had 
been placed there for security. Another proclamak 
tion was issued, but it had no effect. A detachment 
marched down to Philadelphia, for the express pur- 
pose of murdering some fneivdVy l\id\'&XL'&^ ^Vsa W4. 
been removed to the city for safety. K.\v\»s^^'^ ^ 
the citizens armed in their defence. "^^^ o^^«^ 
witoae principles are opposed to ia^'Cw^^, «^^^ 
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their own defence, were most active upon this occt* 
sion. The rioters came to Germantown. TheGo- 
yemor fled for safety to the house of Dr. Franklin, 
who, with some others, advanced to meet the Paxton 
boys as they were called, and had influence enough 
to prevail upon them to relinquish their undertak- 
ing, and return to their homes. 

The disputes between the proprietaries and the 
Assembly, which, for a time, had subsided, were 
again revived. The proprietaries were dissatisfied 
with the concessions made in favour of the people, 
and made great struggles to recover the privilege of 
exempting their estates from taxation, which they 
had bieen induced to give up. 

In 1763, the Assembly passed a militia bill, to 
which the Governor refused to give his assent, un- 
less the Assembly would agree to certain amend- 
ments which he proposed. These consisted in in- 
creasing the fines ; and, in some cases, substituting 
death for fines. He wished, too, that the officers 
should be appointed altogether by himself, and not 
to be nominated by the people, as the bill had pro- 
posed. These amendments the Assembly considered 
as inconsistent with the spirit of liberty. They 
would not adopt them ; the Governor was obstinatei 
and the bill was lost. 

These, and various other circumstances, increased 
the uneasiness which subsisted between the propri- 
etaries and the Assembly, to such a degree, that, in 
1764, a petition to the king was agreed to by the 
house, praying an alteration from a proprietary to 
a regal government. Great opposition was.raade to 
this measure, not only in the house, but in the pub- 
lic flints. A speech of Mr. Dickenson, on the sub- 
Ject, was pnhlisho&f with a preface b^ Dv. Smith, in 
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iHiieh great paixu were taken to show the impro- 
ptietj and impolicy of this proceeding. A speech 
of Mr. Galloway y in reply to Mr. Dickenson, was 
published, accompanied with a preface by Dr., 
Franklin ; in which he ably opposed the principles 
laid down in the preface to Mr. Dickenson's speech. 
This application to the throne^prodnced no effect. 
The proprietary government was still continued. 

At the election for a new Assembly, in the fall of 
1764, the friends of the proprietaries made great 
exertions to exclude those of the adverse party ; and 
they obtained a small majority in the city of Phila- 
delphia. Franklin now lost his seat in the house, 
which he had held for fourteen years. On the meet- 
ing of the Assembly, it appeared that there was still 
a decided majority of Franklin's friends. He was 
immediately appointed provincial agent, to the great 
chagrin of his enemies, who made a solemn protest 
against his appmntment : which was refused admis- 
sion upon the minutes, as being unprecedented. It 
was, however, published in the papers, and produced 
a spirited reply from him, just before his departure 
for England.' 

The disturbances produced in America by Mr. 
Orenville's stamp act, and the opposition made to 
it, are well known. Under the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham's administration, it appeared expedient to 
endeavour to calm the minds of the colonists ; and 
the repeal of the odious tax was contemplated. 
Amongst other means of collecting information on 
the disposition of the people to submit to it. Dr. 
Franklin was called to the bar of the- House of Com- 
mons. The examination which he here underwent was 
published, and contains a striking proof of the ex- 
tent and accuraey of big iDfQTi&»3kioTk^«^4^^1«»&^ 
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contained the rnont violent iovectiies azi 
leading cliaroctera of the state ( 
strenuously advised the prosecu 
sarts, to compel the people to obedience to ttu 
/neasures of tbe minli^tr^- T\:£¥e \a ^n^Amitted t< 
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with an address, praying X\i« Vo* «> *^'n«l^ 
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s persons who had rendered themselves so ob- 
311S to the people, and who had shown them- 
!8 so unfriendly to their interests. The pabli- 
•n of these letters produced a duel between M.r. 
teley and Mr. Temple ; each of whom was sus- 
id of having been instrumental in procuring 
I. To prevent any farther disputes on this sub- 
Dr. Franklin, in one of the public papers, de- 
d that he had sent them to America, but would 
no information concerning the manner in which 
3id obtained them ; nor was this ever discovered, 
lortly after, the petition of the Massachusetts 
mbly was taken up for examination, before the 
jT-couucil. Dr. Franklin attended as agent for 
\ssembly ; and here a torrent of the most vio- 
and unwarranted abuse was poured upon him 
ie solicitor-general, Wcdderbume, who was cn- 
d as counsel for Oliver and Hutchinson. The 
ion was declared to be scandalous and vexations, 
the prayer of it refused. 

[though the parliament of Great. Britain Iiad rc- 
;d the stamp-act, it was only upon the principht 
:pediency. They still insisted upon their riglit 
X the colonies ; and, at the same time that tlie 
p-act was repealed, an act was passed, declaring 
ight of parliament to bind the colonies in all 
t whatsoever. This language was used even by 
nost strenuous opposers of thestimp-act : and 
igst others, by Mr, Pitt. This right was never 
piisid by tlie colonists ; but, as they fla-tercd 
iselves that it would not be exercised, they were 
rery active in rtmonstraVmg a^\\\\\^x \X.. \V\.\ 
iretended right been auKevtiii \.o \«evci"a^\\ ^^^'^- 
the coionijits would clu'ctivvW'^ Vv^^^ \>\r«v^^^^ 
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their quota of supplies, in the mode to whicli tl 

had been accustomed ; that is, by acts of their o 

assemblies, in consequence of requisitions from 

Secretary of State. If this practice had been p 

sued, such was the disposition of the colonies 

wards their mother-country, that, notwithstand 

the disadvantages under which they laboured, fr 

restraints upon their trade, calculated solely for 

benefit of the commercial and manufacturing inl 

ests of Great Britain, a separation of the two coi 

tries might have been a far distant event. \ 

Americans, from their earliest infancy, were tau 

to venerate a people from whom they were desce 

ed ; whose language, laws, and manners, were 

same as their own. They looked up to them 

models of perfection ; and, in their prejudiced mix 

the most enlightened nations of Europe were c 

sidered as almost barbarians, in comparison v 

Englishmen. The name of an Englishman c 

veyed to an American the idea of every thing g 

and great. Such sentiments instilled into then 

early life, what but a repetition of unjust treatnc 

could have induced them to entertain the most i 

tant thought of separation ? The duties on gl 

paper, leather, painters' colours, tea, &c., disfi 

chisement of some of the colonies ; the obstruct 

to the measures of the legislatures in others, by 

king's governors ; the contemptuous treatmen 

their humble remonstrances, stating their grie van 

and praying a redress of them, and other vio! 

and oppressive measures, at length excited an arc 

gpirit of opposition. In&tead of eudfeviourini 

^ay this by a more lenieut coivdxicX., >i)afc xems 

'^exne J resolutely bent upou xtd.vicasx^t^^'^ 

to the most slavish obedience to WieVt ^ect^« 
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anly tended to aggravate. Vain were all tbe 
ts made use of to prevail upon them to lay aside 
r designs, to convince them of the impossibility 
arryiug them into effect, and of the mischievous 
sequences which must ensue from a continuance 
the attempt. They persevered with a degree of 
iexibility scarcely paralleled. The advantages 
dch Great Britain derived from her colonies were 
great, that nothing but a degree of infatuation, 
:tle short of madness, could have produced a con- 
nuance of measures calculated to keep up a spirit 
f uneasiness, which might occasion the slightest 
fish for a separation. W hen we consider the great 
improvements in the science of government, the 
general diffusion of the principles of liberty amongst 
the people of England, the effects which these have 
already produced in France, and the probable con- 
sequences which will result from them elsewhere, all 
of which are the offspring of the American revolu- 
tion, it cannot but appear strange that events of so 
great moment to the happinets cf mankind, should 
have been ultimately occasioned by the wickedness 
or ignorance of a British ministry. 

Dr. Franklin left nothing untried to prevail upon 
the ministry to consent to a change of measures. In 
private convert>ations, and in letters to persons of 
government, he continually expatiated upon the im- 
policy and injustice of their conduct towards Amer- 
ica ; and stated, that, notwithstanding the attach- 
ment of the colonists to the mother-country, a re- 
petition of ill-treatment must ultimately aJLv«a«.^<.\\«» 
aifeetioDB, They'listened not to \i\& ^A^fvcfc. 'Wiw^ 
tlindljr persevered in their o^iiftc\veva«*N wANs^'^'^ 
thecoloaiats no alternative, b\xt ov\J^^'^^^^'' f*??^^'^ 
"oiTditional aubmission. 'r\ie \^'ti«jex ^cox<«jo. 
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with the principles of freedom, which they had \n 
taught to revere. To the former they were compel) 
though reluctantly, to have recourse. 

Dr. Franklin, finding all efforts to restore hann< 
between Great Britain and her colonies uselessi 
turned to America in the year 1775, just after 
commencement of hostilities. The day after his 
turn, he was elected by the legislature of Penm 
vania a delegate to Congress. Not long after 
election, a committee was appointed, consisting 
Mr. Lynch, Mr. Harrison, and himself, to visit 
camp at Cambridge, and, in conjunction with 
commander>in-chief, to endeavour to convince 
troops, whose term of enlistment was about to 
pire, of the necessity of their continuing in the fi( 
and persevering in the cause of their country. 
the fall of the same year he visited Canada, to 
deavour to unite them in the common cause of 
berty ; but they could not be prevailed upon to 
I)Ose the measures of the British government, 
le Roy, in a letter annexed to Abbe Fauchet's ei 
gium of Dr. Franklin, states, that the ill succesi 
this ncgociation was occasioned, in a great deg 
by religious animosities, which subsisted between 
Canadians and their neighbours, some of whom 1: 
at different times, burnt their chapels. 

When Lord Howe came to America, in 1 7 7 6, vei 
with power to treat with the colonists, a correspo 
ence took place between him and Dr. Franklin, 
the subject of a reconciliation. Dr. Franklin 
afterward appointed, together with John Adams 
Edward Rutledge, to wait upon the commission 
iu order to learn the extent of their powers. TI 
were found to be only to grant pardons upon t 
DJisaion. These were terms v«\\\cVv coviXdi xvq\.\« 
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cepted ; and the object of the commissioners could 
not be obtained. 

The momentous question of independence was 
shortly after brought into view, at a time when the 
fleets and armies, which were sent to enforce obe- 
dience, were truly formidable. With an army, nu- 
merous indeed, bat ignorant of discipline, and en- 
tirely unskilful in the art of war, without money, 
without a fleet, without allies, and with nothing but 
the love of liberty to support them, the colonists 
determined to separate from a country, from which 
they had experienced a repetition of injury and in- 
sult. In this question, Dr. Franklin was decidedly 
in favour of the measure proposed, and had great 
influence in bringing others over to his sentiments. 

The public mind had been already prepared for 
the event by Mr. Paine's celebrated pamplilet. Com- 
nwn Sense. There is good reason to believe that 
Dr. Franklin had no inconsiderable share, at least, 
in furnishing materials for this work. 

In the convention which assembled at Philadel- 
phia in 1776, for the purpose of establishing a new 
form of government for the state of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Franklin was chosen president. The late con- 
stitution of this state, which was the result of their 
deliberations, may be considered as u digest of his 
principles of government. The single legislature, 
and ^e plural executive, seem to have been his fa- 
vourite 'tenets. 

In the latter end of 1776, Dr. Franklin was ap- 
pointed to assist at the negociatiun which had been 
set on foot by Silas Deane, at the court of France. 
A conviction of the advantages of a commercial in- 
tercourse with America, and a desire of weakening 
the British empire by dismembering vt^ ^c«t i(vd».c«4. 
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the French court to listen to proposals of an allun 
But they showed rather a reluctance to the measo 
which bj Dr. Franklin's address, and particula 
by the success of the American arms against Gene 
Burgoyne, was at length overcome ; and in F( 
niary, 1778, a treaty of alliance, offensive and < 
fensive, was concluded ; in consequence of wh 
France became involved in the war with (jt 
Britain. 

Perhaps no person could have been found m< 
capable of rendering essential services to the Uni 
States, at the court of France, than Dr. Frankl 
He was well known as a philosopher, and his clu 
acter was held in the highest estimation. He ^ 
received with the greatest marks of respect by all 1 
literary characters ; and this respect was extenc 
amongst all classes of men. His personal influei 
was hence very considerable. To the effects of t 
were added those of various performances which 
published, tending to establish the credit and ch 
acter of the United States. To his exertions in t 
way may. in no small degree, be ascribed the si 
cess of the loans negotiated in Holland and Fran 
which greatly contributed to bringing the war t 
happy conclusion. 

Tne repeated ill-success of their arms, and m( 
particularly the capture of Comwallis and his arn 
at length convinced the British nation of the i 
possibility of reducing the Americans to subjectii 
mie trading interests particularly became clamori 
for peace. The ministry were unable longer to ( 
pose their wishes. Provisional articles of pei 
were agreed to, and signed at Paris on the 3(hb 
Nowemher, 1782, by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, B 
J*j, and Mr. Laurens, on the paxX ol thA Unil 
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Oswald on the part of Great 

ned the basis of the definitive 

eluded on the 3rd of September, 

Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams, and 

part, and by Mr. David Hartley 

pril, 1783, a treaty of amity and 
n the United States and Sweden, 
Paris by Dr. Franklin and the 

ty with Prussia was concluded in 
before Dr. Franklin's departure 

did not suffer his political pursuitB 
irhole attention. Some of his per- 
.e their appearance in Paris. The 
I was generally the promotion of in- 
lomy. 

1781, when animal magnetism made 
he world, particularly at Paris, it was 
er of such importance, that tlie king 
nis&ioners to examine into the foun- 
retended science. Dr. Franklin was 
brr. After a fair and diligent exam- 
course of v.'hich Mesmer repeated a 
^rimenfs iu the presence of the com- 
ne of whivrh were tried upon tliem- 
ermini'd il was a nserc ^rick, intended 
I the ignornnt and credulous — Mes- 
iterrupled in his career to wealth and 
:>st insolent attempt to impose upon 
erstanding baffled. 

nt ends of Dr. Franklin's mission 
id by the establishment of American 
and the infirmitiea of i^ and dia- 



or tne same year, ^. 

pliia. He was shortly after cux^w. 

supreme executive council for the city, €»*.. 

after was elected president of the same 

When a convention was called to meet in Phila- 
delphia in 1787, for the purpose of giving more 
energy to the government of the union, by revising 
and amending the articles of confederation, Dr. 
Franklin was appointed a delegate from the State of 
Pennsylvania. He signed the constitution which 
they proposed for the union, and gave it the mos 
unequivocal marks of his approbation. 

A society for politicad inquiries, of which D 
Franklin was president, was established about tl 
period. The meetings were held at his house. T 
- <-hree essays read in this society were publish 
* - 'continue. 
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regular attendance at the council-chamber ; and, in 
1768, he retired wholly from public life. 

His constitution had been a remarkably good one. 
He had been little subject to disease, except an at- 
tack of the gout occasionally, until about the year 
1781, when he was first'attacked with symptoms of 
the calculous complaint, which continued during his 
lU'e. During the intervals of pain from this grie- 
vous disease, he spent many cheei*ful hours, conver- 
sing in the most agreeable and instructive manner. 
His faculties were entirely unimpaired, eVbn to the 
hour of his death. 

His name as president of the abolition society, 
was signed to the memorial presented to the house 
of representatives of the United States, on the 13lh 
of February, 1789, praying them to exert the full 
extent of power vested in them by the constitution, • 
in discouraging the traffic of the human species. 
This was his last public act. — In the debates to 
which this memorial gave rise, several attempts were 
made to justify the trade. In the Federal Gazette 
of March 25th, there appeared an essay signed His- 
toricus, written by Dr. Franklin, in which he com- 
municated a speech, said to have been delivered in 
the Divan of Algiers, in 1687, in opposition to the 
prayer of the petition of a sect called Erika, or pu- 
rists, for the abolition of piracy and slavery. This 
pretended African speech was an excellent parody 
of one delivered by Mr. Jackson ot Georgia. AU 
the arguments urged in favour of negro slavery, are 
applied with equal force to justify the plundering 
' and enslaving of Europeans. It ttS[o\^'&, «X. \>cw^ %«ssv^ 
time, a demonstration of the ixilWSX^ oi >(JttR. ^x^ga.- 
oaentB in defence of the sVaNe Uvviie, «»^ ^"^ "^^^ 
Btrengtb of mind and ingeumt^ oi X^3kfc a»&tfs«"»'^^^ 
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advanced period of life. It famished, too, m i 
less convincing proof of his power of imitating t 
style of other times and nations than his celebrat 
parable against persecution. And as the latter 1 
many persons to search the Scriptures with a yii 
to find it, so the former caused many persons 
search the book-stores and libraries for the wo 
from which it was said to be extracted.* 

In the beginning of April following he was f 
tacked with a fever and complaint of his brea 
which terminated his existence. The following i 
count of his last illness was written by his friend t 
physician, Dr. Jones. 

** The stone, with which he had been afflicted 1 
several years, had for the last twelve months co 
fined him chiefly to his bed ; and, during the e 
tremely painful paroxysms, he was obliged to tm 
large doses of laudanum to mitigate his tortures 
still, in the intervals of pain, he not only amua 
himself with reading and conversing cheerfully wi 
his family, and a few friends who visited hiai, h 
he was often employed in doing business of a pub 
as well as private nature, with various persons w 
waited on him for that purpose ; and in every i 
stance displayed not only that readiness and disp 
sition of doing good, which was the distinguishi 
characteristic of his life, but the fullest and clean 
possession of his uncommon mental abilities ; ai 
not unfrequently indulged himself in those Je\ 
d* esprit and entertaining anecdotes, which were t 
delight of all who heard him. 

" About sixteen days before his death, he w 
seized with a feverish indisposition, without any pi 

* Tljis speech will be f ovrnd rnmoxm t&& TSamfa. 
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tleular lymptoms attending it, till the third or fourth 
day, when he complained of a pain in the left breast, 
which increased till it became extremely acute, at- 
tended with a cough and laborious breathing. Du- 
ring this state, when the severity of his pains some- 
times drew forth a groan of complaint, he would ob- 
serve — that he was afraid he did not bear them &s 
he ought — acknowledged his grateful sense of the 
many blessings he had received from that Supreme 
Being, who had raised him from small and low be- 
ginnings to such high rank and consideration among 
men — and made no doubt but his present afflictions 
were kindly intended to wean him from a world, hi 
which he was no longer fit to act the part assigned 
him. In this frame of body and mind he continued 
till five days before his death, when his pain and 
difficulty of breathing entirely left him, and his 
family were flattering themselves with the hopes of 
his recovery, when an imposthumation, which had 
formed itself in his lungs, suddenly burst, and dis- 
charged a great quantity of matter, which he con- 
tinned to throw up while he had sufficient strength 
to do it ; but, as that failed, the organs of respira- 
tion became gradually oppressed — a calm lethargic 
state succeeded — and, on the 17th of April, 1790, 
about eleven o'clock at night, he quietly expired, 
closing a long and useful life of eighty-four yean 
and three months." 

It may not be amiss to add to the above account, 
that Dr. Franklin, in the year 1735, had a severe 
pleurisy, which terminated in an abscess of the left 
lobe of his lungs, and he was then almost suffocated 
with the quantity and suddenness of the discharge. 
A second attack, of a similar nature, happened some 
years after this, from which VkA lOQillT««9^««SM^^^»lL 
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)t appear to suffer any inconTeaieoce in hit 
ition from these diseases. 
: following epitaph on himself, was written by 
lany years previous to his death : — 

THE BODY 

OP 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

PRINTER, 

e tlte cover of an old book, its contents torn out, ! 

and stript of its lettering: and gilding,) \ 

lies here food for worms : 

yet the work itself shall not be lost, 

fur it will (as he believed) appear once more ' 

in a new and more beantifal edition, 

corrected and amended by 

THK AUTHOR. 
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FROM THB LAST WILL AND TKSTAMENT OP * C 

DR. FRANKLIN. t 

; U 
'egrard to my books, those I had in France, and those 

I Philadelphia, being now assembled together here^ ' r^ 

atalogne made of them, it is my intention to dispoao ^ 

ame as follows : pq 

• History of the Academy of Sciences," in sixty or g^ 
r volumes qaarto, I give to the philosophical society g|, 
idelphia, of which I have the honour to be luresidcut. j^ 
section in folio of " Les Arts et Ics Metiers," I give to 

erican philosophical society, established in New Eng. ; ^ 

f which I am a member. " My quarto edition of the be 

* Arts et les Metiers," I give to the library company j ]^ 
idelphia. Such and so many of my books as I shall ' ^ 
1 the said catalogue, with the name of my graudsoa ^ 
n Franklin Bache, I Ao YieTO\i^ ^N^\ft'«c^l^ wd tU 

so many of my books aa \ %YiaSV towt^t Va. >&m%«^ 
f with the name of my «»*^^««^,T^"'^^**^^!;f^>^ 
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the name of Jonathan Williams, I hereby give to my cousin 
of that name. The residae and remahider of all my books, 
manuscripts, and papers, I do give to my grandson William 
Temple Franklin. My share in the library company of Phil, 
adelphia, I give to my grandson Benjamin Franklin Bache, 
confiding that he will permit his brothers and sisters to share 
fai the use of it. 

I was born in Boston, New England, and owe my first in- 
structions in literature to the free grammar-schools esta- 
blished there. I therefore give one hundred poands sterling 
to my executors, to be by them, the survivors or survivor 
oi them, paid over to the managers or directors of the Aree 
schools in my native town of Boston, to be by them, or the 
person or persons who shall have the superintendence and 
management of the said schools, put out to interest, and so 
continued at interest for ever ; which interest annually shall 
be laid out in silver medals, and given as honorary rewards 
annually by the directors of the said free schools, for the en- 
couragement of scholarship in the said schools, belonging 
to the said town, in such a manner as to the discretion of 
the select men of the said.town shall seem meet. 

Out of the salMy that may remain due to me as president 
of the state, I give the sum of two thousand pounds to my 
executors, to be by them, the survivors or survivor of them, 
paid over to such person or persons as the legislature of this 
state, by an act of assembly, shall appoint to receive the 
same, in trust, to be employed for making the Schuylkil 
navigable. 

During the number of years I was in business as a sta- 
tioner, printer, and post-master, a great many small sums 
became due to me, for books, adveiidsements, post^e of 
letters, and other matters, which were not collected, when, 
in 1757, I was sent by the Assembly to England as their 
agent— and, by subsequent appointments continued there 
till J775— when, on my retoxu, 1 '^la* tocaft^Sffl^aVj ^^sgiL^^'i. 
In tbe affkirs of congress, and ftentVo Ytttawca va. vn^-*'^'^*'** 
I remained nine years, not T«tarft\ti« \a2^ Vl«» % vsA'^'^^''^ 
<teW» not being demanded in aucYi «^\esi^>a-<>^^'°w^*^^*^* 
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come In a manner obsolete, yet are neverttaelen Jastff tai. 
These, as tiiey are stated in my great firiio ledg:er, E, I ba- 
queath to the contributors oi the, Pennsylvania hoqdlrit 
hoping that those debtors, and the descendants cf nadk m 
are deceased, who now, as I find, make some difflcolty otf 
satisfying such antiquated demands as just debts, mayt 
however, be induced to pay or g^ive them as charity to that 
excellent institution. I am sensible that much must be in> 
evitably lost ; but I hope something considerable may be 
recovered. It is possible, too, that some of the parties 
charged may have existing old unsettled accounts against 
me : in which cnse the managers of the said hospital will 
allow and deduct the amount, or pay the balance, if tbtef 
find it against me. 

I request my friends, Henry Hill, Esq., John Jay, Esq., 
Francis Hopkinson, and Mr. Edward Dufheld, of Bonfidd, 
in Philadelphia county, to be the executors of this my last 
will and testament, and 1 hereby nominate and appoint 
them for that purpose. 

I would have my body buried with as little expense or 
ceremony as may be. 

Phitudeiphia, July 7, 1788. 

CODICIL. 

I, Bknjamiv Fravkliv, in the foregoing or annexed last 
will and testament, having farther considered the same, do 
think proper to make and publish the following codicil, or 
addition thereto : 

It having long been a fixed and political opinion of mine, 
that in a democratical state there ought to be no offices of 
proft, for the reasons I have given in an article of my 
drawing in our constitution, it was my intention, when I 
accepted the office of president, to devote the appointed 
salary to some public use -. accordingly I had alr«uly, ba. 
fore I made my last will, in July last, given large sums of 
It to ooUegea, sdiools, bnikUng of churches, &c., and in tIMI 
will I beqoeatiied two thousand pounds more4o tlie i 
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possible, in forming and advancing other young men, tint 
may be serriceable to their country, in both these towns. 

To this end I devote two thousand pounds sterling, whidi 
I give, one thousand thereof to tlie inhabitants of the town 
oi Boston, in Massachusetts, and the othor flionaand to te 
inhatntants of the city of Philaddphia, in trust, to and fir 
the uses, intents, and purposes, hereinafter mentioned and 
declared. 

The said sum of one thousand pounds sterling, if accepted 
by the inhabitants of the town of Boston, shall be managed 
mider tiie direction of the select men, anited with the min- 
isters oi the oldest, episcopalian, congT^;ational, and pres- 
byterian churches in that town, who are to let out the same 
upon interest, at five per cent, per annum, to such yoaof 
married artificers, under the age of twenty-five years, u 
have served an apprenticeship in the said town, and £edtl&> 
fully fulfilled the duties required in their indentures, so as to 
■^ obtain a good moral character from at least two respectaJble 
citizens, who are willing to become sureties in a bond, with 
the a4)plicauts, for the repayment of the money so lent, with 
interest, according to the terms hereinafter prescribed ; «n 
which bonds are to be taken for Spanish milled dollars, or 
the value thereof in current gold coin : and the manager 
shall keep a bound book or books, wherein shall be entered 
the names of chose who shall apply for and receive the ben^ 
fit cf this institution, and of their sureties, together with the 
sums lent, the dates, and other necessary and proper re- 
cords, respecting the bushicss and concerns of this institu- 
tion ; and as these loans are intended to assist young mar. 
ried artificers in setting up their business, they arc to be 
proportioned by the discretion of the managers, so as not to 
exceed sixty pounds sterling to one person, nor to be less 
than fifteen pounds. 

And if the number of appliers so entitled should be so 

large as that the sum will not &vxt&c« xn «.f[«^Td to every one 

some assistance, these aids tnav V\ietcloT«\>^ %\n«^ %x ^x^ 

but as the capital incrcaseaby tive«LCCxx"ava\»XA^Nxv\««&\^'«oj 

vtriU be more ample. And \n oxeicT to ^t\fe ^ tsv^w>j ^ ^ 
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. vitirxB^ wiUiJiE to bettow 4 part of tbpir time 111 
Dd to The Tisinf ipenCTatioii, by hiperlntendhi^ and 
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pounds to the disposition and management of the tnhat#>' 
ants of the town of Boston, and three milliona to 4be dis- 
position of the government of the state ; not presominr to 
carry my views farther. 

All the directions herein given respecting' the dispositiai^ 
and management of the donation to the inhabitants of Bos- 
ton, I would have observed respecting that to the inhahit- 
anta of Philadelphia, only as Philadelphia is incorporated, 
1 rcquVst the corporatiou of that city to undertake the man- 
agement, agreeable to the said directions ; and I do hereby 
vest them with full and ample powers for that purpose. 
And having considered that the covering^ its groond-pltt 
with Imildijigs and pavement, which carry off most rsin, 
anil prevent its soaking into the earth, and renewixif sod 
purifying the springs, whence the water of the wells must 
gradually grow worse, and in time be unfit for us^ as I 
find has happeued in all old cities ; I recommend, that, at 
the end of the fir«l Hundred years, if not done before, the 
corporation of the city employ a part of the hundred thoa- 
saiid pounds in bringing by pipes the water of Wiflkhickori 
creek into the town, so as to supply the inhabitant^ which 
I apprehend may be done without great difficulty, the level 
of that creek being much above that of the city, and may be 
made higher by a dam. I also recommend making the 
Schuylkil completely navigable. At the end of the second 
hundred years, I would have the disposition of the fourmU- 
lious and sixty-one thousand pounds divided between the 
inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia and the g^ovemmeat 
of Pcuusylvania, in the same manner as herein directed with j 
respect to tliat of the inliabitants of Boston and the govern- | 
ment of Massachusetts. It is my desire that this institntlaa : 
should take place, and begin to oi>erate within one year 
after my decease ; for which purpose due notice should be . i 
publicly given, previous to the expiration of that year, that ' 
those for whose benefit this establishment is intended, maj 
make their respective apphcations ; and I hereby direct my 
executors, the sunlvors and survivor of them, within sis 
monUis after »ny deceeiee, to pay over the said sum of tvro 




it fi lood for othen to iToid an acquaintance with 
them, wbicb U alwBji disagreeable, and sometimes 
Tery iDCODTenient, especullf when one Gods one's 
self entangled ia their quarrels. 

An old philosophical friend of mine was grawu 
from experience, Terj cantious in this panicular 
and carefully avoided any intimacy vith such peO' 
pU. He had, like other philosophers, athermome 

terto mark when it wag liliely lo prove good or bad 
but there being noinslmment invented to diacover 
at first light, this nnpleaaing disposition in a person 
be, for that purpoae. made use of his legs ; one or 
which was remarkably handsome ; the other by some 
accident, crooked and deforaied. If a i^tranger, at 
first interview, regarded bis ugly leg more than his 
handsome one, he doubted biro. If be spoke of it, 
and took DO notice of the handsome leg. tliat was 
sufficient to determine my philosopher to have no 
farther acquaintance with bim. Every body has not 

little attention, may observe aijna of that carping, 
fault-finding disposition, and take the same resolo- 
tion of avoiding the acquaintance of those infected 
with it. I therefore advise those critical, quemlous, 
diacontented, anhappy people, if they wish to be re- 
apected and beloved by others, and happy in them- 
selves, they should leate off looking at iht tigly leg. 

CONVERSATION OF A COMPANY OF 

EPHUMER^. 

TFif j| i/te Soliloquy qf ont advtmeid in As'- 

To Mahami Bbilliaht. 

YoD may rsmember. my dear friend, that whan w« 
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lately spent that bappy day, in tbe deliglitfiil gwdan 
and sweet society of tiie Mtmlim Jofy, I stopt a Uttut 
in one of our wadksi and staid some time behind tlM 
company. We had been shown numberless skele-- 
tons of a kind of little fly, called an EphemenSt 
whose successive generations, we were told, wert 
bred and expired within the day. I happened to 
see a living company of them on a leaf, who appeared 
to be engaged in conversation. You know I onder- 
stand all the inferior animal tongues ; my too great 
application to the study of them is the best excuse 
I can give for the little progress I have made in 
your charming language. I listened through curi- 
osity to the discourse of these little creatures, but 
as they in their national vivacity spoke three or four 
together, I could make but little of their conversa- 
tion. I fouud, however, by some broken expres- 
sions that I heard now and then, they were dispu- 
ting warmly on the merit of two foreign musicians, 
one a cotwtn, the other a mtucheto ; in which dis- 
pute they spent their time, seeming as regardless of 
the shortness of their life as if they had been sure 
of living a month. Happy people, thought I, yon 
live certainly under a wise, just, and mild govern- 
ment, since you have no public grievances to com- 
plain of, nor any other subject of contention but 
the perfections or imperfections of foreign music. 
I turned my head from them to an old grey-headed 
one, who was single on another leaf, and talking to 
himself. Being amused with his soliloquy, I put 
it down in writing, in hopes it will likewise amuie 
her to whom I am so much indebted for the most 
pleasing of all amusements, her delicious company 
and heavenly harmony. 
" It was,** says he, " t\ie op\niow oC learned phi- 
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lowphvi of OUT net, who Uxad ud floaridied lo^ 
before 107 time, that tbli tuI world, the Uoulbt 
Job/, could not itself lubiist more than eighlteo 
honn ; and I think there wu Mimfl foundatiaD for 
that opinion ; lince, bj (he apparent motlnn of the 
gnat laminar;, that gives light to all nature, and 
which in mj time ha^ avidentty declined coDEider- 
abty toward the ocean at the and of the earth, it 
mnat then frniah ita conrae, be extinguished in the 
watera that BurrouDdus, sod leave the world in cold 
and darkneu, neceuaril; prodnoing uninraal death 
•nd destrncl^on. 1 have lived seven of those hours ; 
> great age, being no lesa than four hundred and 
twentj minntei of time ! How very few of us con- 
tinoing so long 1 I have seen generatioiie born, 
flourish, and expire. My present frienda are tbe 
chJldtcQ and grandchildren of tbe friends of my 
yoDth, who are now, alas, no more I and 1 must 
soon follow them ; far, by the commoD courie of 
nature, tboDgh still in health, I cannot expect to 
live above seven or eight minutes longer. What 
now avails all my toil and labour, in amassing honey- 
daw on this leaf, which I cannot live Co enjoy. What 
the political struggles I have been engaged in, for 
the good of my corn-patriot inhabitants of this bush, 
or my pluloiophlcal itudiex, for the beneAt of onr 
net in general ; for in politics (what can laws da 
without morals ?) our present race of ephemeris 
will, in a coarse of niiiintei, become corrupt, like 
those of other and older bushes, and consequently ai 
wretched I And in philosoiihy bow small our pro- 
greu ! Alas I art ia long, and life is short I My 
friends wonld comfort me irith tbe idea of a name, 
they aay, I shall lyte behind me -, and the; tM ns 
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T bave lived long enough to nature and to gl< 
But what will fame be to an ephemers who 
longer exists ? and what will become of all hisi 
in the eighteenth hour, when the world itselff c 
the whole Moulin Joly^ shall come to its end, 
be buried in an universal ruin ?'* 

To me, after all my eager pursuits, no i 
pleasures now remain, but the reflection of a \ 
life spent in meaning well, the sensible conve 
tion of a few good lady ephemerae, and now 
then a kind smile and a tune from the ever ami 
Brilliant. 

B. Frankli: 

MORALS OF CHESS. 

Pla V 1N6 at chess is the most ancient and univ 
game known among men ; for its original is be; 
the memory of history ; and it has, for numbe 
ages, been the amusement of all the civili2ed na 
of Asia, the Persians, the Indians, and the Chii 
Europe has had it above a thousand years ; 
Spaniards have spread it over their part of Amf 
and it begins to make its appearance in these St 
It is 80 interesting in itself, as not to need the 
of gain to induce engaging in it ; and thence 
never played for money. Those, therefore, 
have leisure for such diversions, cannot And one 
is more innocent ; and the following piece, wi 
with a view to correct (among a few young fri( 
some little improprieties in the practice of it, sli 
at the same time, that it may, in its etfects oi 
mind, be not merely innocent, but advantagec 
the vanqniaheA as well as the viotor. 
The game ot chess \b not mvt^-^ «a\A\ft«n 
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Thk Dge of money ii all the adTKntage tbere ii in 
h«Tiiig money. For sin ponnda a-year yon maj 
biTe tbe use of one hundred pounda. provided yoa 
an a man of known pmdence and honeaty. He 
that ipenda agioat a.daj idly, s(ieiids idly above ail 
poun<U B year, whicb it the price for the use of one 
hoDiired pounds. He that vaslea idly ■ groat's 
wonh of bia time per day, one day with, another, 
WBitea tbe priiilege of using one liuudred pounda 
«teh day. He Ibat idly loaea five Bhillings' worth 
of time, loaei live shillings, and might ai prudently 
throw tive shillings into the sea. He that loses >icE 
shillings, not only loses that sum, but all tbe ud- 
Taiitegei that might be made by taming it in deal- 
iug ; wbieb, by tbe time that a young man becomes 
old, iVill amount to a coiiaiderable sum of money. 

Again, be that sells upon credit, asks a price for 
what he sella equivalent to the principal and iotereat 
of hil money for the time he is to be kept out of iti 
therefore, he that buys upon credit, pays interaat far 
what he buys ; and he that phys ready moaey. 
might let Chat money out to use ; so that he tluit 
posaeaaea any thing be has bought, pays interest 
for the aae of it. Yet in buying goods, it is best to 
pay ready money, because, be that sells upon credit, 
expects to lose five per cent, by bad debts ; there- 
fore he charges, on all he sella upon credit, au ad- 
vance that shall make up that deficiency. Those 
who pay for what they buy upon credit, pay their 
■hare of this advance. He that pays ready money, 
metptM, or may escape, Viai. c!uu(|,c. 
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A penny saved is twopence dear i 
A pin a day*8 a sroat a year. 



THE WAY TO MAKE MONEY PLENTY 
EVERY MAN*S POCKET. 

At this time, when the general complaint is thi 
"money is scarce," it will be an act of kindnes 
inform the moneyless how they may reinforce t 
pockets. I will acquaint them with the tme se 
of money- catching — the certain way to fill en 
purses — and how to keep them always full. *; 
simple rules, well observed, will do the bnsinesi 

First, Let honesty and industry be thy cons 
companions ; and, secondly, spend one penny 
than thy clear gains. 

Then shall thy hide -bound pocket soon begii 
thrive, and shall never again cry with the en 
belly-ache : neither will creditors insult thee, 
want oppress, nor hunger bite, nor nakedness* fr 
thee. The whole hemisphere will shine brighter, 
pleasure spring up in every corner of thy hi 
Now, therefore, embrace these rules, and be ha] 
Banish the bleak winds of sorrow from thy m 
and live independent. Then shalt thou b9 a n 
and not hide thy face at the approach of the i 
nor suffer the pain of feeling little when the soi 
fortune walk at thy right hand : for independei 
whether with little or much, is good fortune, 
placeth thee on even ground with the proudes 
the golden fleece. Oh, then, be wise, and let 
dustry walk with thee in the morning, and mti 
thee until thou reachest the evening hour for i 
Z^ bonesty be as the breath of thy soul, and n< 
forget to have a penny, wheiv a\\ ^-^ «s\i«tA«« 



oiBniontcd and paid : then ibalt thorn reach the 
poiDt of btppincH, and indepeDdeace ahall be thy 

ihield and bnckler, tb; faclmet and croon ; then 
ihall thj aonl walk nprjght, nor sloop to tbc silken 
wictch because be hath riehea, nor pocket an abuie 
becanse tbe hand which offen it wears a rinr^ ut 



AN ECONOMICAL PROJECT. 
Ta THE AvTHons or tbe Journal 



\ov often entertain n« with aeeoan 
Permit me to communicHte to the public, through 
jourpaper, one that hai lately been made by mjeelf, 
and irbich, I conceive, may be of great utility. 



No one preaent caalil satisfy u 
In that point, which all agreed ouglit tu be knooo, 
it being uTery denirable thing to ieiien, if possible, 
the eipense of lighiing Our apartments, while e»ery 
other article of fanrilj eipense ia w grest. 

I waa pleased tn see thia general conoem for 
ceonoDiy. for 1 loie economy eiceeilingly. 
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Uiv midnight, with my head fall of the mfaieat. 
A sudden noise waked me about six in the monyaf, 
when I was surprised to find mj room filled wiA 
light ; and I imagined at first, that a number of 
those lamps had been brought into it : but, rubbing 
my eyes, I perceived that the light came in at tiie 
windows. I looked out to see what might be the 
occasion of it, when I saw the sun just rising above 
the horiflon, from whence he poured his rays plen- 
tifully into my chamber, my domestic having iieg« 
ligently omitted tiie preceding evening to dose & 
shutters. 

I looked at my watch, which goes very well, and 
found that it was about six o'clock ; and still think- 
ing it something extraordinary that the sun should 
rise so early, I looked into the almanack, where I 
found it to be the hour given for his rising on that 
day. I looked forward too, and found he was to rise 
still earlier every day till towards the end of Jane \ 
and that at no time in the year he retarded his rising 
so long as till eight o'clock. Your readers, who 
with me have never seen any signs of sunshine be- 
fore noon, and seldom n^rd the astronomical part 
uf the almanack, will be as much astonished as 1 
was, when they hear of his rising so early ; and es" 
pecially when I assure them, that he given light at 
soon as he rises, I am convinced of this. I am 
certain of my fact. One cannot be more certain of 
any fact. 1 saw it with my own eyes. And hav- 
ing repeated this observation the three fcdlowii^ 
mornings, I found always precisely the same resnlt. 
Yet it so happens, that when I apeak of tiiis dig. 
covery to others, I can easily perceive by tbiair 
coanteDMiweSt thougb they forbear expresaing It in 
fn>rds, that they do j&ot ^u\Xe beU&ve ioe. One, 
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indeed, wlio ii a learned natural philosopher, hai 
Mrared me, that I moat certainly be mistaken as to 
tiie circnmstanoes of the light coming into mj room : 
for it being well known, as he says, that there could 
be no light abroad at that hour, it follows that none 
eould enter ft'om without ; and that of consequence, 
my windows being accidentally left open, instead of 
letting in the light, had only served to let put the 
darkness : and he used many ingenious arguments 
to show me how I might, by that means, have been 
deceived. I own that he puzzled me a little, but he 
did not satisfy me ; and the subsequent observations 
I made as above mentioned, confirmed me in my 
first opinion. 

This event has given rise, in my mind, to several 
lerioos and important reflections^ I considered that, 
if I had not been awakened so early in the momiqg, 
I should have slept six hours longer by the light of 
the sun, apd in exchange have lived six hours the 
following night by candle-light ; and the latter being 
a much more expensive light than the former, my 
love of economy induced me to muster up what little 
arithmetic I was master of, and to make some calcu- 
lations, which I shall give you, after observing, that 
utility is, in ray opinion, the test of value in matters 
of invention, and that a discovery which can be ap- 
l^ied to no use, oris not good for something, is good 
for nothing. 

I took for the basis of my calculation, the suppo- 
sition, that there are 100,000 families m Paris, and 
tiiat these families consume in the night half a pound 
of bougies, or candles, per hour. I think this is a 
moderate allowance, taking one family with another ; 
for though I believe some consume less, I know that 
nenj consume a great deal more. TheivettunaAAA^ 
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seven houi-s per day, as the medium quantity, 
tween the time of the sun's rising and ours, he rii 
during the six following months from six to ei 
hours before noon, and there being seven hour 
course per night, in which we bum candles, the 
count will stand thus : — 

In the six months between the twentieth of 
March and the twentieth of September, there 
are nigrhts, •. 

Hours of each night hi which we bum candles, 

Multiplication givesforthetotalnumbcrof hours, 1 

These 1,281 hours multiplied by 100,000, the num- 
ber of iiihabitauts griven, 128,101 

One hundred and twenty-eight millions and one 
hundred thousand hours spent at Paris by can- 
dle-light, which at half a pound of wax and 
tallow per hour, gives the weight of. 64,054 

Sixt^-four millions and fifty thousand of pounds, 
which, estimating the whole at the medium 
price of thirty sols the pound, makes the sum 
of ninety-six millions and seventy -five thou- 
sand livrcs toumois, 96,07' 

An immense sum ! that the city of Paris m 
save every year, by the economy of using suns] 
instead of candles. 

If it should be said, that people are apt to be 
stinately attached to old customs, and that it wil 
difficult to induce them to rise before noon, co 
quently, my discovery can be of little use ; I ans 
A^(7 desperandum. I believe all who have com 
sense, as soon as they have learnt from this pa 
that it is day-light when the sun rises, will coni 
to rise with him ; and, to compel the rest, I w 
propose the following regulations : — 

First. Let a tax be laid of a louis per wini 

on every window that is provided with sbattei 

keep out the light of the van, ^toond.. IjA 
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wiDter to he more economical in barning wood ; th«t 
ii, let guards be placed ia the shnpa of the nai and 
tiQlow-chmdlers, and no fUnily be permitted to be 
Mipplied with mora than one pound of candlea per 
week. Third. Let guirda also be pasted to Btop 
all the coaches, &c.» Chat would pas< the streets after 
■unset, eicepi those of pbysiciaiis, eargeoos, and 
midwivea. Poarth. Ef erf morning, as soon aa the 
ma rises, let all the bells in eier; church be set a 
ringing ; and if that is not sufficient, let cannon be 
fired in ererf street, to wake the sluggards effectu- 
ally, and make them open their eyeB to see their tme 

All the difficult; will be in the first two or three 
days ; after which the reformation will be ai natural 
and eaay «» the preaent irregularity ; for ce n'etl 
que le premitr pat qui caute. Oblige a man to rise 
at four in the morning, and it is more than probable 
he shall go willingly to bed St eight in the evening ; 
and, hsTing had eight hours' sleep, he will rise more 
willingly at four the following morning. But this 
sum of ninety-sii millions and eeienty-fire thousand 
lirres is not the whole of what may be saved by my 
economical project. Yon may obsene, that I have 
cslonlated upon only one half of the year, and much 
maf be saved in the other, though the days are shorter. 
Besides, the immense stock of wan and tallow left 
nnconsamed during the summer, will probably make 
candles much cheaper for the ensuing winter, and 
continue cheaper as long aa the proposed reforma- 
tion shall be supported. 

For the great benefit of this discovery, thna freely 
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demand neither place, pension, exclusive privil 
or any other reward whatever. I expect only to 1 
the honour of it. And yet I know there are 1 
envious minds who will, as usual, deny me this, 
say, that my invention was known to the ancii 
and perhaps they may bring passages out of old b 
in proof of it. I will not dispute with these pe 
that the ancients knew not the sun would rii 
certain hours ; they possibly had, as we have, 
manacks that predicted it : but it does not fo 
from thence, that they knew he gave light a* soi 
he rose. This is what I claim as my discovery, 
the ancients knew it, it must have been long s 
forgotten, for it certainly was unknown to ^e 
derns, at least to the Parisians ; which to pro\ 
need but use one plain single argument. Thej 
as well instructed, judicious, and prudent a pe 
as exists anywhere in the world, all professing, 
myself, to be lovers of economy ; and, from 
many heavy taxes required from them by the neo 
ties of the state, have surely reason to be econom 
I say, it is impossible that so sensible a people, u: 
such circumstances, should have lived so long b] 
smoky, unwholesome, and enormously expei 
light of candles, if they had really known that 
might have had as much pure light of the sun 
nothing. I am, &c. 

AN abonn; 

SKETCH OF AN ENGLISH SCHOOL 

FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF THE TRUSTEES 
THE PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY. 

It is expected that every scholar to be admitted 
Ms school f be at least ab\e to '^Tonoxmsb «a.d 
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syllables in reading, and to write a legible 
.^one to be received that are 'under 
age. 

FIRRT, OR LOWEST CLASS. 

e first class learn the En^ish ernrnmar rules, and 
me time let i)articular care be taken to improve them 
cnqihy. Perhaps the latter is best done by pairing 
alars : two of those nearest equal in their spellLngtn 
togetner. Let these strive for victory ; each pro- 
ng: ten words every day to the other to be spelled. 
t spells truly most of the other's words is to be vie- 
that day ; he that is victor most days in a month, tr' 
. a prize, a pretty neat book of some kind, useful in 
luture studies. This method fixes the attention of 
en extremely to the orthography of words^ and nujces 
eood spellers very early. It i>« a shame for a man to 
I Ignorant of this httlc art, in his own langruagc, as to 
?rpetuaily confounding? words of like sound and difVbr- 
ii^nifications -, the consciousness of which defect make« 
e men, otherwise of good learning and understanding, 
rse to writing even a common letter, 
et the pieces read by the scholars in this cla98 be short : 
h as Croxairs fables and little stories. In giving the Ics- 
, let it be read to them ; let the meaning of the difficult 
ds in it be explained to them : and let them con it over 
hemhclves before they are called to read to the master 
isher ; who is to take uarticular care that they do not 
I too fast, and tliat they duly obser\'c the stops and pause-. 
ocabulaiV of the most usual difficult words might be 
aed for their use, witti explanations ; and they migijt 
y get a few of these words and explanations by heart, 
ch would a littk; exercise tlieir memories ; or at Icatit 
T might write a number of them in a small book for that 
pose, which would help to fix the meaning of those words 
neir minds, and at the same time furnish every one with 
tic dictionary for his future use. 

THK SIECON'O CLASS. 

3 be taught reading with attention, and with proper 
lulatioiis of the voice, according to the sentinient and 
subject. 

)roe short pieces, not exceeding the length of a Sprcts- 
to be given this class for lesson?, (and some of the 
er Spectators would be very suitable for the purpose.^ 
se legions might be given every night as tasks ; the 
jlars to study them against the morning. Let it then 
equjred of them to giva an accnunX, ta^^^Qofc'V*^'*- 
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atxc'ution. 

The master then to read the piv^> 
latious of voice, due emphasis, and suitable a^ux,... 
action is required ; and put the youth on imitating: his 
ner. 

Where the author hsts used an expressiou not the be 
it be pointed out: and let his beauties be particulai 
marked to the youth. 

Let tlie lessons for reading be varied, that the yoiitl 
be made acquainted with g:ood styles of all kinds in 
and verse, and the proper manner of reading: each li 
sometimes a wcll-told stor>% a piece of a sermon, a g>eii 
speech to his soldiers, a speech in a tragedy, some pa) 
comedy, an ode, a satire, a letter, blank verse, Huaib< 
heroic, &c. But let such lessons be chosen for readi 
contain some useful instruction, whereby the understx 
or morals of the youth may at the same time be impi 

It is required that they should first study and undf 
the lesrnms, before they arc put upon reading them pr 
to which end each boy should have an English Diet 
to help him over difficulties. When our boys read 
to us, we are apt to imagine they understand wh 
read, because we do, and because it is their mother- 
Bat they often read, as parrots speak, knowing litt' 
thing of the meaning. And it is impossible a readc 
give the due modulation to his voice, and pronom 

'- sinless his understanding: goes before his ton 
- -' the sentiment. Accustomin 
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ear akin to good reading:, and naturally follows it in the sta- 
ies of youth. Let the scholars of this class begin with 
iaming the elements of rhetoric from some short system, 

as to be able to give an account of the most useful tropes 
Dd figures. Let all their bad habits of speaking, all oifcn- 
es agauist good grammar, all corrupt or foreign accents, 
nd all improper phrases, be pointed out to them. Short 
peeches from the Roman or other history, or from the par. 
amentary debates, might be got bv heart, and delivered 
ritfa the proper action, &c..— Speeches and scenes in our 
est tragedies and comedies (avoiding every thing that could 
ijore the morals of youth) might likewise be got by rote, 
od the boys exercised in delivering or acting them ; great 
une being taken to form their manner after the truest 
lodels. 

Fdr their farther improvement, and a little to vary their 
Indies, let them now begin to read history, after having got 
y heart a short table of the principal epochas in chronology, 
'hey may begin with Rollin's ancient and Roman histories, 
Dd proceed at proper hours, as they go through the snbse- 
aent classes, with the best histories of our own nation and 
alonies. I^t emulation be excited among the boys, by 
iving, weekly, little prizes, or other small encouragements 
> those who are able to give the best account of what they 
ave read, as to times, places, names of persons, &c. This 
'ill make them read with attention, and imprint the history 
'eU in their memories. In remarking on the history, tho 
taster will have fine opportunities of instilling instruction 
f various kinds, and improving the morals, as well as the 
nderstandings, nf youth. 

The natural and mechanic bistorv, contained in the Spec- 
lete de la Nature^ might also be begun in this class, and 
ontinued ttirough the subsetiuent classes, by other books 
ri^e same kind ; for, next to the knowledge of duty, this 
ind of knowledge is certauily the most useful, as well as 
le most entertaming. The merchant may thereby be en^ 
Ued better to understand many commodities in trade ; the 
BUMticraitsman tf) improve his business by new instruments, 
lixtores, and materials, and frequently hints are given for 
ew methods of improving land, that may be set on foot 
n«tly to the advantage of a country. 

THE FOURTH CLASS. 

To be taught composition. Writing one's OMm language 
'dl, is the next necessary accomplishment after good speaJc. 
ig. It is the writing master's business to take care that the 
oys make fair characters, and place them straight and even 

1 the lines ; but to form their style, and even to take care 
lat the stops and capitala an v^v^Vs ^ik»y»RAL^Ns>^^^\p:ti^ 
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ifttcr. The boys should be put on writing 
lier on any common occarrences, and on 
imaiclnary business, &c., containinfc little 
nf their late reading:, what parts of autiuars 
d wh^, letters of cf)n^ratulation, of com- 
st, ot thanks, of recommendation, of ad- 
olation, of expostulati(ni, excuse, &c. In 
be taught to express themselves deailT, ' 
iturally, without affected words or hli^ 
Jl their letters to pass through themastai^ 
oint out the faults, advisiktne correcClaiiii 
.at he finds right. Some of the best letters 
r own lansmagc, as Sir William Temgdcfs, 
. his friends, and some others, mirht Msst 
m models, their beauties pointcdout and 
nastcrn, the letters themselyes transdfbsd |^ 

thr 
thicen Elementa^ or First Principles of Blo> x'hM 

>e read bv the scholars, and extdained by op 

f a solid foundation of virtue and pietr in rim 

I as this class continues the reading of his- the 

w, at proper hours, receive some farther w^ 

ronology and in that part of greogtaidiy m 

latical master) which is necessary to on* 
■I and globes. < vq 

o be acquainted with the modem names of m: 

id mentioned in ancient writers. Tbe ei- ca 

3uliug, and proper speaking', stlU continaed of , 

in 
TJ., 
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youth in composition, they mav now, be* I^J^ 

o write letters, begin to write IttUe esasfs ^, 

('times in verse ; not to make them poefii, ^ 

1, that nothing acquaints a lad so speedUf |^ 

expression, as t he necessity of finding toA \^u 

^n, as will suit the measure, soimd, and i^ 

nd at the same time well express the s«d> . J! 

«says should all pass under the maatav^ -J^l 

nt out their faults, and put the writer on qJ; 

Wtierc the Judgment is not ripe enough mI: 

issays, let the sentiments of a spectatoroe ^ 

A to l>c clothed in the scholar's own words ; 
ces of some good story : the scholar to find 
them be i>ut sometimes on abridging s 
rbsc author ; sometimes on dihiting or am- 
wrote more closely. And now let Dr. 
a, or First TrSivcivVfift of Human Know- 
: a logic, or art ot lesAotAsi^, K«..,^T«td 




eindavflDfcvod reading uid )iiat ip^aiLlnr, BdJlGcmtinned. 

iDflili tin*, bcflidncoDtinulngr tlie KadietortlieprAced- 
Idlftn UMcffT, Ttietoric, logic, moral and Datim] phllnsoptiji 
tile beat Eni4lsli anthorg mar b« nvt uiH explained : at 
TUkntatm, Ullton, Locke, AdfUaon, Pniv. Rwlft. thr hirlirr 
pnHn Id tiiH Spectator and Guardian 
Svrmt, Vligll, and Hoiaa. of Ti 



iHBlninaa prizes to anch boys 
that pcrfonne beet, a le«a valas 



alobCBlDth 



Iter, InpiDviiw I 

>a glolH, drawtiw. 
lie^ii^lBh ediDol, 



•^iir ■rithmetlc, accavnb, nocrapbr, nae 
drawriw. mechanlca, ftc^ vnlle tbe zHt im 



"^"1 



;naM»arBreqiiiredi and thoajth onM. 
BjicieDt nr for^a tonpH, they wDI ba 






^ Aaceess, beinr ben employH 
■If ImnvFledge and abUln, aa 
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lad to Boston in 1733, I fonnd thi* cbang* 
sined h*our, imd vtu then become common i 
et with it oflen in pemsing the newipapan, 
t htqaentlj made an appearance rather ridi- 

try honge, which had been man; yean tui- 
■B a tavern ; and in the character of a ds- 
onntrygentleiaaa, that he had been, far mora 
iitf jeara, itnprvved ai > jnatice of peace, 
w of the ward imprme is pecoliai to New 
1, and not to be met with amopg manj other 
■ of English, either oa this or the other side 

ng my late absence In Tranee, 1 find that 
other new wordi bsTe been introdaced Into 
iamentary langnage. For example, I Bnda 
med from the aabitantire notiet. Iihonid itot 
Heed t/iit, mere it not that Iht gertilemmt, jfc. 
lOtfaer from the sobBtantiiie tivoeate; Tht 
att vho advocates, or toko liei advoeated 
tlian, Sfc. Another Tram the aabttantiTe 
t, the most aokward and abominable of tike 

The eotnmiilet having progreased, rimlMd 
im. Tlie vord apjioted, though not a aer 

find naed in a nen manneT, as. The gentle- 
io are opposed to Ihie ntrantre to y>kich I 
onH/ieffalicaifsbeenoppoEed. If yon thonld 
to be of Diy opinion, with raapect to tbOM 
ions, you will use your authority in lepro- 

Latin lane^age, long Che rehicle uAed in dis- 
g knowledge among the different nations of 
, is diiily more and mors neglected ; and one 
lodern tongues, tIi., French, leems, in point 
eiialilj, to have sapipUBA v^a ^luw. U i* 
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tpokau ia all tha CDDiti of Europe ; andmiMtaf^^ 
lltenii, tbate erca wbo do not apeak it. bam ^■ 
qnired ■ knaoledge of it, to enable them ndtf H 
Tsad the bookg that are written in IL Thia gira * 
considerable advaotsge to that natioa. It en^rici 
ita anthoM to inculcate and ipread through otte 
oatiooi, luch aeaCiDienta aad opiniooi, on Important 
points, aa are most conduciTe to ita intertMi, et 
which ma; contribute to its reputatiaD, b; pioDa- 
ting the cominDn interest! of maakind. It ia, pgr- 
hspi, owing to iti beiog written Id Vnadb, that 
Voltsira's Treatise of Toleration hai had ao loddeii 
■nd m great an effect on the bigotry of Eariipe, H 
klmoit entirely to disarm iL Thegaoeral naeaf tbe 
French language has likewise a very adTUIagaou 
effect on the profits of the bookselling branch of 
commerce ; it being well known, that the mora 
copies csn be told that an struck off from one ams- 
positioa of tjiies, the profits increase in a modi 
greater proportion than they do in making a greatv 
number of pieces in an; Other kind of monnfaotare. 
At present there is no capital town in Europe witb- 
ODt a French hookseller*) shop eorresponding witk 
Paris. Our English bids bir to obtain the wtcomi 
place. The grest body oF excellent printed aennau 
Id our Isngusge, and the freedom of oar mitiagl m 

Joliticsl subjects, haie indnced a great nnmber of 
irines of different sects and nations, as well as 
eentlemen concerned in public sffain, to stadyitsa 
far at least as to read if. And if we were to endea- 
Tonr the facihtating its progress, the study of oar 
tongue might become much more general. Tlioa 
who hare employedsomepartof their time in laani- 
iiV ■ "6" IsnguagB, must hare frequeotlj obserrcd. 
that while theii acqnnDtaaoa nV^ \t vas im^eiftot, 
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ulties, imall in tlieiiiielves, hare operated as 
i ones in obstracting their progreu. A book, 
sample, ill printed, or a pronunciation in speak- 
lot well articulated, would render a sentence nn- 
ligible, which, from a clear print or a distinct 
cer, would have been immediately comprehended, 
herefore, we would hare the benefit of seeing 
anguage more generally known among mankind, 
hould endeavour to remove all the difficulties, 
srer small, that discourage the learning of it. 
I am sorry to observe, that of late jrears, those 
olties, instead of being diminished, have been 
lented. 

k examining the English books that were printed 
een the restoration and the accession of Qeorge 
Second, we may observe, that all substantives 
begun with a capital, in which we imitated our 
ler-tongne, the German. Ihis was more par- 
arly useful to those who were not well acquainted . 
the English, there being such a prodigious num- 
>f our words that are both verbs and substan- 
, and spelt in the same manner, though often 
ated differently in pronunciation. This metiiod 
by the fancy of printers of late years, been en- 
f laid aside ; from an idea, that suppressing the 
als shows the character to greater advantage : 
9 letters, prominent above the line, disturbing 
ren, regular appearance. The effect uf this 
ge is so considerable, that a learned man of 
toe, who used to read our books, though not 
sctly acquainted with our language, in conversa- 
with roe on the subject of our authors, attri- 
d the greater obscurity he found in our modem 
;a, compared with those of the period above- 
bioned, to a change of stifle fot t.^« '«Qi<ci% ^ 
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our writers ; of which mistake I con^iiiced him, If 
marking for him each substantiTe with A capital, b ' 
a paragraph, which he theneasilf anilentopd, thoiigfa 
before he could not comprehend it. This showi dM 
inconvenience of that pretended improvement. •' 

From the fondness for a uniform and even appear- 
ance of characters in a line, the printers have of 
late banished also the Italic tjrpes, in which wordi 
of importance to be attended to in the sense of the 
sentence, and words on which an emphasis shonU 
be put in reading, used to be printed. And lately 
another fancy has induced other printers to use the 
round a instead of the long one, which formerly 
served well to distinguish a word readil j by its varied 
appearance. Certainly the omitting the promioant 
letter makes the line appear more even, but renders 
it less immediately legible, as the paring of all mea'i 
noses might smooth their features, but would render 
their physiognomies less distinguishable. Add to 
all these improvements backwards, another modem 
fancy that ^ray printing is more beautiful than black. 
Hence the English new books are printed in so dim 
a character as to be read with difficulty by old eyes, 
unless in a very strong light, and with good glaues. 
Whoever compares a volume of the Gentleman's 
Magaxine printed between the years 1731 and 1740, 
with one of those printed in the last ten years, will 
be convinced of the much greater degree of perspi- 
cuity given by the black than the gray. Lord Ches- 
terfield pleasantly remarked this difference to Faulk- 
ner, the printer of the Dublin Journal, who was 
vainly making encomiums on his own paper as tbc 
most complete of any in the world. " But, Mr. 
Faulkner," says my Lord, ''Don't you think it 
mi^ht be still farther \mpTO^«^, \)^ >u^t^^ ^a^r and 
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— ?or ill tbsK 
) caanat bat Irish oar Amerian prioten 
fM<i>in thrir «ditioTu, aroid the»e funded improre- 
hmts, iind thereby render their work» more sgreo- 
ibb to fbreignen in Europe, to the gieat advaatage 
itma boakaeUing eommercf. 

Farther, to be more eenrible of the ndvintage of 
ilear and distinct printing, let ni consider the as- 
dttuce it affords in reading well aloud to an audi- 
IM7. In ao doing' the eye generally alidei forward 
diree or fonr wordj before the voice. If the aight 
dearly distingoiahea what the eoming nords are, it 
^na time to order thr modulation of the loice to 
Bpresa them property. But if they are obscorely 
printed or diaguiaed by omitting the capitals or loag 
1*8, or otherwiae, the reader is apt to modulate wrong ; 
uid, finding he has done so, he ia obliged to go back 
and begin the sentence again ; which iFsaeos '.be 
pleasure of the hearers. This leads me to mention 
in old error in our mode of printing. We are sen- 
sibM, that when a question is met with in reading, 
there is a proper variation to be oaed in the manage* 
moot of the voice ; we hate, therefore, a point called 
ID interrogation allixed to the question, to distingi 
gnllb it. But thi.i is absurdly placed at its end, so 
that the reader does not diacover it till he Bads that 
be vsa wrongly modnlstlog bit voice, and la therefore 
obUged to begin again the sentence. To prevent 
this, the Spanish printers more sensibly place aa in- 
terrogation at the beginning as wett as at the end of 
thi qaeation. We hare another eiror of the aamr 
Und in printing playa, where something often occurs 
dtit is marked as spoken atidt. But the word aside 
is placed at the end of the spe^oh, when it onght to 
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precede it, as a direction to the reader, tliat be may 
j^ovem his voice accordii^lf . The practioe of ov 
ladies, in meeting five or six together, to form little 
bvLsy parties, where each is employed in some usefill 
worki while one reads to theni, is so commendable 
in itself, that it deserves the attention of authors aii4 
printers to make it as pleasing as possible, both to 
the reader and hearers. 

My best wishes attend you. being, with sincere 
esteem, sir, your most obedient and very humble 
servant, B. Franklin. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE HIGHEST COURT 0¥ JUDICA- 
TURE IN TRANSTLVANIA. 

THE COURT OF THE PRESS. 

Power qf this Court. It may receive and pro- 
mulgate accusations of all kinds, against all persons 
and characters among the citizens of the state, and 
against all inferior courts ; and may judge, sentence, 
and condemn to infamy, not only private individuals, 
but public bodies, &c., with or vnthout injuijor 
hearing, at the court's discretion. 

VFTiose favour t or for whose emolument thta eowrt 
is established. In favour of about one citizen in 
five hundred, who, by education, or practice in scrib- 
bling, has acquired a tolerable style as to grammar 
and construction, so as to bear printing ; or who is 
possessed of a press and a few types. This five 
hundredth part of the citizens have the liberty of 
accusing and abusing the other four hundred and 
ninety-nine parts at their pleasure ; or they maj 
hire out their pens and press to others for that 
purpose*. 

Practice of this court. \X. \a Twit governed bj 
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mj of the mica of the common conrta of law. Tbt 
atraaed i> allowed no ^rand jury to judge of Che 
troth of the acenaation before it is publicly made ; 
DOT i* the name of the accuser made known to him, 
DOT hu he an oppoTtanjty of coDfrooHng the wit- 
neraei aigaiiut him, for they are kept in the dark, 
oa in the Spsniih court of iaqliiBitiDn. Nor ia there 
any petty jory of his peers sworn lo try the truth of 
the cfaargCB. Tbe pvoceedinga are also Eometimea ao 
rapid, that an honest good citizen may find himaelf 
anddenly and nnexpectedly accused, and in Che aame 

nonnced against him that he ia a rogoe and a TiUtin. 
Yet if an officer of tbia 'court receives the sligbteit 
check for misconduct in tbia hia office, he daima 
immediately (be rights of a free citizen by the con- 
■titntiun, and deruanda to know bia accuaer, to con- 
front the witnesses, aod have a fair trial by the jury 
of bii peers. 

T^eJbuitdiHioit of if authority. It issaid to b* 
founded on an article in the Etate constitution, which 
eitabliahea the liberty of the press— a liberty which 
every Peonaylvanian would fight and die for. Chough 



indeed, i 
t felona 1 



IS of it 



:eth* 



liberty of tbc press 

moil taw of Englano, Delore conviction ; tnat is, to 
be either pressed to death or hanged. If by tha 
liberty of the press, we underatood merely the liberty 
of discussing the propriety of public measures and 
political opiniona, let us ha<eas much of it as yon 
please ; bnt if it meana Che liberty of affronting, cal- 
umniating, and defaming one another, I, for my part, 
own myself willing to part with my share of it, wben- 
«»er our Jegiilators ilal\ p\eM« to <to*t "Ooa "s»» \ 
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and shall cheerfully coment to exchange my liberty 
of abusing others, for the privilege of not being 
abused myself. 

By whom this court it commissioned or contH' 
tuted. It is not by any commission from the fK- 
preme ezecutiye council, who might previonriy juige 
of the abilities, integrity, knowledge, &e., of the 
persons to be appointed to this great trust, of de- 
ciding upon the characters and good fame of the citi- 
zens : for this court is aboTC Uiat oooncil, and ttty 
accuse, judge, and condemn it at pleasure. Nor is 
it hereditary, as is the court of dernier resort in the 
peerage of Bngland. But any man who can pro* 
core pen, ink, and paper, with a press, a few types, 
and a huge pair of blacking balls, may commission- 
ate himself, and his court is immediately established 
in the plenary possession and exercise of its rights ; 
for if you make the least complaint of the judged 
conduct, he daubs his blacking balls in your faee 
wherever he meets you : ^ and, besides tearing your 
private character to splinters, marks yon out for the 
odium of the public, as an enemy to the liberty of 
the press. 

Of the natural support of this court. Its sup- 
port is founded in the depravity of such minds s» 
have not been mended by religion, nor improved by 
good education. 

There is a lust in man no charni can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neigrhboor's shame. 

Heace,- 

dn eagle's wings immortal scandals fly, 
While -virtuous actions are bat bom and die. 

DaTOBM. 

Whoever feels pain in hearing a good character of 
Ills neighbour f will feel a pleaaut^ Vn. XVa veverte. 



Kad of thou who, dcnpuriiig to rise in distinctiou 
t^ their (irtnee, arelupp; if othencan be depressed 
lonlcTel with themselTee, thersare a number suffi- 
eknt in everj great town to maintain one of these 
conrti b/ Bobscription, A shrewd observer once 
mU, thmt in walking the streets of si slippery mom- 
ing:, one might see where tlie good-natured people 
lived, by the uhes thrown on the ice before the 
doon 1 probably he woaid have formed a diffBrent 
oosjectaie of the temper of those whom he might 
find engaged in such sahscriptionB. 

tyike ducit proper lo be establitlied againet lie 
abtuei nfprncer intAotecourle. Hitherto there sire 
ooue. Uut since bo much has been written and pub- 
lished on the federal constitution j and the Decesaity 
of ehecks in alt parts of good government, has been 
BO clearly and learnedly explained, 1 iind myself so 
far enlightened as to suspect some checic may be 
proper in this part alio i but I have been at a loss 
to imagine any that maj no t be coDBtrued an infringe- 
ment of the sacred liberty of the preae. At length, how. 
ever, I. think J have found one, that instead of di- 
minishiug genera] liberty, shall augment it; which 
is, by restoring to the people a species of liberty, of 
whidi they have been deprived by our laws— I mean 
(be liberty of tbe cudgel ! !□ the rode sUte of so- 
ciety prior to the existence of laws, if one man gave 
another ill language, the affronted person might re- 
turn it by a box on the ear ; and, if repealed, by > 
good drubbing ; and this without offending against 
any law ; but now the right of making such returns 
is denied, and they are punished as breaches of the 
peace, while tbe right of abusing eeems to remain in 
foil force : the laws mad^agaiast it being rendered 
- il by the libnt; of thn ^NK. 
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My proposal then is, to leave the liberty of 
press untouched, to be exercised in its full ext 
force, and vigour, but to permit the liberty of 
cudgel to go with it, pari passu. Thus, my fel 
citizens, if an impudent writer attacks your rep 
tion — dearer perhaps to you than your life, and 
his name to the charge, you may go to him as opf 
and break his head. If he conceals himself be 
the printer, and you can nevertheless discover 
he is, you may, in like manner, way-lay him iu 
night, attack him behind, and give him a good d 
bing. If your adversary hires better writers 
himself to abuse yoii more effectually, you may 
as many porters, stronger than yourself, to assist 
in giving him a more effectual drubbing. Thu 
goes my project as to private resentment and r 
bution. But if the public should ever happen 1 
affronted, as it ought to be, with the conduct of 
writers, I would not advise proceeding immedii 
to these extremities, but that we should in mo<J 
tion content ourselves with tarring and feathei 
and tossing in a blanket. 

If, however, it should be thought that this pr 
sal of mine may disturb the public peace, 1 w 
then humbly recommend to our legislators to tak 
the consideration of both liberties, that of th»p 
And that of the cudgel ; and by an explicit law i 
their extent and limits : and at the same time 
they secure the person of a citizen from assaults, 
would likewise provide for the security of his r 
tation. 

PAPER.— A POEM. 

So.VE wit of old— sacdi wits of old there were— 
WhfMe binix show'd meaninK, ^hoK ti^natona cato^ 




Moi «I* US T«iioufl i 'anO, if right 1 i 
Knell son ol paper rcprMcntu some 
Vnj note the lop— half ponder an 

And lock (torn vutc^r bmnds in the 'i 



Thetetnil poliiician'iaoKloiii thought 
Deeme this side always ri^ht, and that SCaik nought ; 



nr jKwti. tabe them u Uwy fall. 
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Observe the maiden, innocently swe^, 
Shc*8 &ir white-paper, an unsoUied sheet : 
On which the happy man, whom fate ordains. 
May vrrite his name, and take her for his j^ns. 

• One instance more, and only one 1*11 luringr; • 

"Tis the greattnan who scorns a little thinf , 

Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose manms are his owa^ 

Form*d on the feelings of his heart alone : 

True grenuine myal-p:iper is his breast ; 

Of all the kinds mobt precious, purest, best. 

ON THE ART OF SWIMMING. 

I AM apprehensive that I shall not be able to find 
leisure for making all the disquisitions and experi- 
ments which would be desirable on this subject 
I must, therefore, content myself with a few remarks. 

From the specific gravity of some human bodioki 
in comparison to that of water, it is found that ftt 
persons with small bones float more easily upon water. 

When I was a boy, I made two oval pallets, eadi 
about ten inches long, and six broad, with a hole tot 
the thumb, in order to retain it fast in the pain 
of my hand. They much resemble painters' pallets. 
1 1I swimming, I pushed the edges of these forward^ 
and struck the water with their flat surfaces as I dr«v 
tliem back : I remember I swam faster by means of 
these pallets, but they fatigued my wrists. I also 
fitted to the soles of my feet a kind of sandals ; but 
I was not satisfied with them, because I observed 
that the stroke is partly given by the inside of the 
feet and the ancles, and not entirely with the soles 
of the feet. We have here waistcoats for swim^ 
ming, which are made of double sail-cloth, witii 
small pieces of cork quilted in between them. 

I know by experience, that it is a. great comfort to 
A swimmer, who has a considerable distance to gOi to 
^urn himself sometimes on \ua>qw^> «sA\a ^^nx^ in 
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K of pTOonring a prognHiTe 
motion. When he ii seiied with tlic cnunp In Ibe 
1^, the method of driting it >w>j U to give to (bo 
puis affBcted a andden, vigoraoi and Tioleiit ahocic ; 
which he ms7 do ia the air, a^,he iwima, onbia bsuk. 

Daring the gnat beata of anmnier, there ii no 
danger in bathing, howerer wann we may be, in 
rivers which have b«n thoroughly wanned by '.he 
niD. But to throw one'a gelf into coid spring wa- 
ter, when the bodj hag been heated by eierciie in 
Ibe fun, is an imprndeace which may prove faUd. 
I oneo knew an instance of four yoang men, who, 
having woriced at harveaCin the beat of the day, with 
■ view of refreahing themselves, plunged Into a spring 
of cohl water i two died upon the spot, a third the 
next morning, and the fourth recovered with great 
difflcnlty. A copioua draught of cold water, in aimi- 
iar circamstances, is frequently attended with (bn 
same effect in North America. 

Tbe exerdie of Bwimming is one of the moat 
healthy and agreeable in the world. AFcar having 
swam for an boor or two in tbe evening, one sleeps 
coolly the whole night, even during the most ardent 
heat of sammer. Peibapi the pores beitig cleansed, 
the insensible perspiration increaset, and siocwions 
thii coolness. It is certain, that mnch awimming 
is tbe means of stopping a diarrhcea, and even of 
prodooiog a constipation. With respect to those 
who du not know bow to swim, or who are affected 
with a diarrhcea at a season which doe* not permit 
them to use that exercise, • warm bath, by cleansing 
and purifying tbe skin, is found very salutary, and 
often effecta a radical core- I apeak from my own 
eipuienoe, frequently repeated, and that of others, 
to whom I have j«aommend«4 Uu>. 
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As the ordinary method of swimming is 
to the act of rowing with the arms and \egi 
consequenttj a laborious and fatiguing o 
when the space of water to be crossed is cc 
ble ; there is a method in which a swimmer i 
to great distances with much facility, by i 
a sail. This discovery I fortunately made 
dent and in the following manner : — 

When I was a boy, I amused myself one 
flying a paper kite ; and approaching the t 
pondy which was near a mile broad, I tied t 
to a stake, and the kite ascended to a very cc 
ble height above the pond, while I was s\< 
In a little time, being desirous of amusin 
with my kite, and enjoying at the same 
pleasure of swimming, I returned, and loos 
the stake the string with the little stick w 
fastened to it, went again into the water, 
found that, lying on my back, and holding 
in my hands, I was drawn along the surfai 
water in a very agreeable manner. Having 
another boy to carry my clothes round the 
a place which I pointed out to him, on the o 
I began to cross the pond with my kite, w 
ried me quite over without the least fatigue, 
the greatest pleasure imaginable. I was on] 
occasionally to halt a little in my course, a 
its progress when it appeared that, by folic 
quick, I lowered the kite too much ; by doi 
oecasionatly I made it rise again. I have nc 
that time practised this singular mode of sv 
though I think it not impossible to cros 
manner from Dover to Calais. The pac 
howerer, is still preferable. 



BMATB. 

NEW MODE OF BATHING. 



London, July leth, 1768. 
I GREATLY approve the epithet wbich ^oa give, io 
joai letter of Che Bth of Jone. to the new method o( 
treating the bidbII-jjoi, which you call the tonU or 
hracing method ; I nill take occasion, from it, to 

■elf. You koow the cold bath has long been in 
vogue here as a tonic ; but tlie shock uf the cold 
waterbathalwuysappearedtome, gen eislly speaking, 
as too violent, and 1 have found it much more agree- 
able to my coustitntion to bathe in another element 
—I mean cold air. With Ihia view I rile earlj al- 
moit every morning, and ait in my chamber, nitboat 
any clothes whatever, half an boar or an hour, ac- 
roiding to Ibe seSBOn, either teadiug or writing. 
This practice is nut in the leaet painful, but ou the 
coutrary, agreeable: and if 1 return to bed afterward, 
before i dress myself, as it Bometimea happeoi, 1 
make a supplemeot to my night's rest of one or two 
bonra of the moit pleasing sleep that can be imagined. 
1 find no ill .consequences whatever resulting from 
it, and that at least it doea not injure my health, if 
it does not in fact contribute to its preservatiaa. 
I shall therefore call it for the future a imcias or 
tonic hath. 

March lOM. 1773. 
1 ahall not attempt to explain why damp clothes 
DenBsiDD cold, rather than wet ones, because I doubt 
Uie fact I I imagine thacneither the one nor tbe other 
oontribate to this effect, and that the cgnsei of colds 
are totally independent of wet, and even of cold. I 
pnipoie writing ■ short papet <nt '(tat t^w^uft., "^Ick. 
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first moment of leisure I have at my disposaL— 
the meantime, I can onl j say, that having some s 
picions that the common notion, which attribnta 
cold the property of stopping the pores and obstrn 
. ing the perspiration, was ill-founded, I engage 
young physician, who is making some experime 
with Sanctoriu8*s balance, to estimate the differ 
proportions of his perspirations when remaining < 
hour quite naked, and another warmly clothed, 
pursued the experiment in this alternate manner 
eight hours successively, and found his perspirat 
almost double during those hours in which he i 
naked. 

OBSBKVATIONS ON THE GENERALLY PREVAIL] 
DOCTRINES OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

To the same. 

Your observations on the causes of death, and 
experiments which you propose for recalling to '. 
those who appear to be killed by lightning ; demi 
strate equally your sagacity and humanity. It i 
pears that the doctrines of life and death, in genet 
are yet but little understood. 

A toad buried in the sand will live, it is said, ni 
the sand becomes petrified ; and then, being indoi 
in the stone, it may live for we know not how mi 
ages. The* facts which are cited in support of t 
opinion, are too numerous and too circumstantial i 
to deserve a certain degree of credit. As we are i 
customed to see all the animals with which we i 
acquainted eat and drink, it appears to us diffionll 
conceive how a toad can be supported in such a di 
geon. fiat if we reflect that the necessity of nourii 
taen t which animals expenen!C«\ii^«vc Qitd^xcur{ sita 
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pntoeedi from the coDtinail waste of their aabBtutee 
b]F penfiratioD : it will appear leu increilible, that 
tame mimal*, in a torpid itate, pernpiring leu be- 
cHDMi the; DH no eierciie, shoald have leii need of 
aliment ; and that othen, which are coiered with 
Males (H* (helli, which >top perapiratioii, snch aa land 
and MB tnrtleg, eerpect>, and Kiine species of fiah, 
■hould be able to anbgiBt a coaaiderable time witliout 
any nooriibment whatever. A plant with ita floweri, 
hdeiMiddiei immediately, if eipoaed cottaeairwith. 
out Itaving ita roots immeraed in n haniid soil, from 
which it may dnin' a sufficient qnaatity of moistart 
to anpplj that which eihales from its snlntanDe, and 
is carried off continnally by the air. Perhaps, how- 
BTer, if it ware buried in qoicksilver it might preserre 
for a congiderable apace of time, its yegetable life, 
ita smell, and colonr. If this be the case it might 
prore a commodiona methi>d of transporting from 
distant conntries those delicate plaata which are nn- 
able to insnin the inclemency of the weather at >ea, 
and which reqaire particnlor care and attention. 

I have seen an instance of common flies preserred 
in a manner somewhat similar. They had been 
draimed in Madeinwtne, apparently about the time 
it was bottled iu Virginia, to be sent to London. 
At the opening of one of the bottles at the house of 
a friend where I was, three drowned flies fell into ths 
first glass that was fllLeiJ. Having heard it remarked 
Ebat ilrowned flics were capable of being rerited by 
tfa* rays of the snn, I proposed making the eiperi- 
ment npon these. They were therefore eipoBsd to 
tbe snn, upiA a sieve which had been employed to 
rtnin them ont of the wine, la less than three 
hours, two of them by degrees began to recover life. 
Tkaj ooiumenced by some eoavolsnc motimA'A'faK 
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thigfafl, and at length they raised themselTes mpon 
their legs, wiped their eyes with their fore fisety beat 
and brushed their wings with their hind feet, and 
soon after began to fly, finding themselves in (Hd 
England withont knowing how they came tlatber. 
The third continued lifeless until sunset, when 
losing all hopes of him, he was thrown away. 

I wish it were possible, from this instance, to in- 
vent a method of embalming drowned persons in 
such a manner, that they may be recalled to life at 
any period, however distant ; for, having a very ar- 
dent desire to see and observe the state of America 
a hundred years hence, I should prefer to an ordinary 
death, the being immersed in a cask of Madeira wine» 
with a few friends, until that time, then to be re- 
ealled to life by the solar warmth of my dear country! 
But since, in all probability, we live in an age too 
early, and too near the infancy of science, to set 
such an art brought in our time to its perfection, I 
must, for the present, content myself with the treatt 
which you are so kind as to promise me, of the re- 
surrection of a fowl or a turkey-cock. 

PRECAUTIONS 

TO BB USED BY THOSE WHO ARB ABOUT TO 
UNDERTAKE A SEA VOYAGE. 

When you intend to take a long voyage, nothing is 
better than to keep it a secret- till the moment of 
your departure. Without this, you will be contiBu- 
ally interrupted and tormented by visits from friendi 
and acquaintances, who not only make you lose 
your valuable time, but make you forget a th4>\Miand 
things wliich you wish to remember > so that wbea 
Xou are embarked and fairly aX %e«L, '^qul recollect^ 




wtth maeh unessin«», itTaira which jon hivs not 
tomiiMtod, >ccoDiiti that you Iiave not aetcled, Rnd 
a nnmber of things wbinh you propoud to cany 
with yon, and which yoo find Iha want of eirery ma 
ment. Would it not bo attended with . the bei 
oonaequenccB to reform sach n custom, and [a aufii 
a trareller, withont deranging; him, to make hi 
preparations in qnietness, to set soart & tiw dayi 
when theie are finialied, to Uke leave of his friendt. 
and to rBCBive their good wishes for liis happy return. 

II la not alwaja in one's power to choose a e 
tiln : thongh ^eat part of the pleasure and h 
pinna of the paaiage dependa upon Ihia choice, 
Aongh one must, for a time, bo confined to hia ci 
paBf and be in some measure under hia comma 
If hela a social aenaibleman, obliging and of ag 
diipoaition, you will he so much the happier. ( 
•ometimea meets with people of this description, 
they are not common ; howerer if youra he no 
thii nnmber, if he hea good seaman, attcutiie, oi 

mngt dispense with the rest, for these are the n 
ewentUl i|iiaUttes. 

Wbaterer right you may baTe, hy your sgreemeni 
with him, to the provisions he haa taken on board 
for the nge of the paageogerB, it is always proper to 

of Dccarionally. You ought, therefore, to prosidi 
good water, that of the ship being often had ; hut 
yon must put it into bottles, without which you can* 
not eipeot to preserve it sweet. Yon ought alio lo 
oarry with you good lea, ground coifce, chocolate, 
wiuo of that sort which yoa like best, cider, dried 
ralrina. almonds, sugar, capillatre, dtrons, rum, 
eggs-ili)ipedinoil, portaiblstou^ ,^maA.1nnicx.\A!u,&. 
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With regard to poultry, it is almost uselaM to earry 
any witb you unless you resoWe to undertake the 
office of feeding and fattening them younelf. With 
the little care which is taken of them on board a | 
ship, they are almost all sickly, and their flesh ia as 
tough as leather. 

All sailors entertain an opinion, which undoubt- 
edly originated formerly from a want of water, and 
when it has been found necessary to be sparing of 
it, that poultry never know when they have dnak | 
enough, and that when water is given them at dis- 
cretion, they generally kill themiselves by drinking 
beyond measure. In consequence of this opinion, 
they gave them water only once in two days, and 
even then in small quantities : but as they pov 
this water into troughs inclining on ono side, whieh 
occasions it to run to the lower part, it thenoe 
happens that they are obliged to mount one upon the 
back of another in order to reach it ; and there are f 
some which canpoteven dip their beaks in it. Thus 
continually tantalized and tormented by thirst, they 
are unable to digest their food, whioh is very drji 
and they soon fall sick and die. Some of them are 
found thus every morning, and are thrown into the 
sea ; while those which are killed for the table an 
scarcely fit to be eaten. To remedy this inconve- 
nience, it will be necessary to divide their trou||u I 
into small compartments, in such a manner that 
each of them may be capable of containing water; 
but this is seldom or never done. On this account, 
sheep and hogs are to be considered as the best fresh 
provisions that one can have at sea ; mutton thflif 
being in general very good, and pork excellent. 

It may happen that some of the provisions and 
8tore§ which 1 have recoinmcii^^ x&v) iKoone al- 

\ 
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aathis, by the care vbich tbc captain bu 
to lay in ■ proper stock ; but in such a Jiue 
*j dispose of it to relieve Ibejioor paEsengers. 
ayiog less Tor tbeir passage, are stoved aoiong 
mniOTi sailors, and have no rigbt to the esp- 
proviaiona, eieept such part of them as is uned 
ding the crew. These passeiigcra are souie- 
Rck, melancbolf, and dejected ; and there 
;ni women and children among them, neither 
3m have an opportonity of procuring thnae 
which Ihare mentioned, and of vbich perhaps 
ive the greatest need. Itjdistribating amongst 
1 part of jour auperfluity, you may be of the 
it assistance (0 tbem. 






cnder then 



; which always alTords ti 
eling mind. 

most iligagreenble thing at sea, is the cookery ; 
;re is not, properly speaking, any professed 
n board. The worst sailor ii generally chosen 
It purpose, n-ho for the most part is eqnftlly 
Hence comes (be proverb nsed among tho 
h sailors, that God >mtU meal, and the dti-it 
enoia. Those, however, who have a better 
n of Providence, will think niheiwise. Know- 
it aea air, and the evercise or motion which 
cceive from the rolling of the ship, have n 
rial effect in whetting Che appetite, they kIU 
lat Providence has given sailors bad cooks (o 
tthcm from eating loo much; or that, knowing 
ould huie had cooks, he has given them a 
ppetile to prevent them from dying oith hun- 
Howeter, if you have no confidence in lliese 
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lamp and a boiler, by the help of a little spirits of 
wine, prepare some food, such as soap, hash, Sec 
A small oven made of tin plate is not a bad piece of 
furniture ; your servant may roast in it a piece of 
mutton or pork. If you are ever tempted to eat 
salt beef, which is often very good, yon will find 
that cider is the best liquor to quench the thirst 
generally caused by salt meat or salt fish. Sea- 
biscuit, which is too hard for the teeth of some 
people; may be softened by steeping it ; but bread 
double-baked is the best : for, being made of good 
loaf-bread cut into slices, and baked a second time, 
it readily imbibes water, becomes soft, and is easily 
digested : it consequently forms excellent nourish- 
ment, much superior to that of biscuit, which has 
not been fermented. 

I must here observe, that this double-baked bread 
was originally the real biscuit prepared to keep at 
sea ; for the word biscuit y in French, signifies twice 
baked. Peas often boil badly, and do not become 
soft ; in such a case, by putting a two-pound shot 
into the kettle, the rolling of the vessel, by meant 
of this bullet, will convert the peas into a porridge, 
like mustard. 

Having entertained you with these things of little 
importance, permit me now to conclude with some 
general reflections upon navigation. 

When navigation is employed only for transport- 
ing necessary provisions from one country) when 
they a>>ound, to another where they are wanting: 
when by this it ))revents famines, which were M 
frequent and so fatal before it was invented flid 
became so common ; we cannot help considering it 
ns one of those arts which contribute most to tki 
Ji<y)pinc:^s of mankind. "Bui yi\v«u\V.\& ««k\k\ft^te 
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nomber of liighwDjineD and hotuebreakers. Etch 
tb« adTeDtnreni, «bo have been fortunate, ait bj 
snddeD wealth led into eipeiiiiie living, the habit 
ol which continuea when the means of supporting it 
caue, and finallj ruins tliem : a just punishment for 
thdr hsritig wantonly and nnfeelinglj Tuioed many 
honest, innocent tndera ajid their families, wboie 
aubMaucc was emplofcd in serring the common in- 
lerMta of manliind. 

ON THE IMPRESS OP SEAMEN. 
JuDOR FosTRR, p. 151. 'Every man.'— The con- 
cluiion ben from (bevholt to apart, doeinotfeem 
la be good logic. If the alphabet should lay, Let aa 
all fight for the defence of the whole ; that is equal, 
snd may, therefore, be just. But if they should ny. 
Let A, B, CandDgoDutsndiightrornB,whilewe 
stay at home and sleep in our skins ; that is not 
equal, and therefore cannot be jast. 

lb. 'Employ.'— If you please. The word signi- 
fies engaging a man to work for me, by offering him 

my eervice. Tbia is very different from compelUog 
him to work on such ternia as I tliink proper. 

16. 'This service and employment,' &c. — These 
ate false Facts. Hia employment and service are not 
tlie same. — Under the merchant he goes in an nn- 
anned vessel, not obliged to fight, but to transport 
merchandise. In the king's service he is oblignJ to 
6^ and baiard all the dangers of battle. SicknaM 
un board of king's ships is also more common and 
uiore mortal. The merchant's service, too, be con 
qolt at the end of the voyage ; not the king's. Al- 

/*. 'I nm very sensible,' &i:. — Htit utt ^w-a 
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things put in comparison that are not comparable ; 
viz. injury to seameh, and inconvetiience to trade. 
Inconvenience to the whole trade of a nation will 
not justify injustice to a single seaman. If the trade 
would suffer without his service, it is able and ought 
to be willing to offer him such wages as may induce 
him to afford his service voluntarily. 

Page 159. ' Private mischief must be borne with 
patience, for preventing a national calamity,' Where 
is this maxim in law and good policy to be found ? 
And how can that be a maxim which is not consistent 
with common sense ? If the maxim had been, that 
]irivate mischiefs, which prevent a national calamity, 
(>u.;ht to be generously compensated by the nation, 
one might understand it : hut that such private mis- 
chiefs are only to be borne with patience, is absurd I 

lb, * The expedient,' &c. * And,' &c. (Para- 
graphs 2 and '^). — rTwenty ineffectual or inconve- 
nient schemes will not justify one that is unjust. 

lb. • Upon the foot of,' &c. — Your reasoning, 
indeed, like a lie, stands but upon one J'oot ; tmUi 
upon two. 

Page IGO. ' Full wnges,' probably Ihe same they 
had in the nu^'ch ant's service. 

Page 174. ' I hardly admit,' &c. — (Paragraph 5). 
— ^When this author speaks of impressing, page 158, 
he diminishes the horror of the practice as much as 
possible, by presenting to the mind one sailor only 
suffering a * hardship ' (as he tenderly calls it) ' in 
some particular cascs^ only ; and he places against 
this private mischief, the inconvenience to the trade 
of the kingdom. — But if, ns he supposes is often 
the case, the sailor who is pressed and obliged to 
f^erve for the defence of trade, at the rate of twenty- 
fivp shillinfra per month, c.ow\A ^^\, \Vv\^^ pounds fif- 
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teen shillinga in (he mBrchanC's eervice, jou take 
from Mm flfEy ihillingg a month ; and if you have 
IOO,OnO in your Mrrice, you rob tliii honest in- 
dustrious put of society and their poor families of 
250,0001. per month, or three millions a year, anil 
at rhe SHme time oblige them to hazard their lives 
in fighting for the defence of your trade ; to the 
defence of which all ought indeed lo contribute 
(and sailor* among the rest) in proportion to their 
profits by It; but this three millions ia more than 
thdrshara, if they did not pay with their peieoDS ; 
but irbeD yon force that, methisks you should eX' 
cnie the other. 

Bnt, it may be aaid, to giie the king's Beumen 
merchant's wages noald cOBt the nation too much, 
and call for more (axes. The question then will 

that the richer part should compel the poorer lo 
fight in defence of them and their properties, for 
such wages as they tbinic fit to allow, and panish 
them if they refuse ? Oor author tells ns that it 
is ' legal.' 1 have not law enough to dispute his 
authorities, but I cannot persuade myself that it is 
equitable. 1 will, however, own for tbe present, 
that it rtiay be lawful when necBSsary ; but then I 
contend that it may be used so as to produce the 
same goodetTeets — the public ttcurily, without do- 
ing so much intolerable injoatice as attends the 
impmaing common seamen. — In order to be bettei 
understood, I would premise two things ; — '" "' 
That vpluiitary seamen may be had for the se 
if thev were sufficiently paid. The proof is, 
to eerre In the same t\»\; and incorthe came 
ger, you hnve no occ.if iun to Impress captains. 
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tenants, secuud lieutenants, inidshiptnen, pura 
nor many other officers. AVhy, but that the ] 
tits of their places, or the emoluments expec 
.-ire sufficient inducements ? The business thei 
to find money, by impressing, sufficient to make 
sailors all Tolunteers, as well as their officers ; 
this without any fresh burden upon trade. — 
second of my premises is, that twcnty-fiye shill 
a muulh, with his share of the salt beef, pork, 
]>eas-pudding, being found sufficient for the i 
uistence of a hard-working seaman, it will certa 
be so for a sedentary scholar or gentleman. I wi 
then propose to form a treasury, out of which 
couragements to seamen should be paid. To 
this treasury, I would impress a number of > 
officers, who at present have great salaries, ol 
them to serve in their respective offices for twei 
five shillings a month with their shares of t 
provisions, and throw the rest of their salaries 
the seaman's treasury. If such a pre-ss-war 
were given me to execute, the first I would p 
should be a recorder of Bristol, or a Mr. Jut 
Foster, because I might have need of his edif 
example, to show how much impressing ough 
be borne with: for he would certainly find, 
though to be reduced to twenty-five shilUnj 
month might be a * private mischief* yet t 
agreeably to his maxim of law and good polifi]| 
ought to be borne with patience ^^ for prevcnti] 
national calamity. Then I would press the rei 
the judges; and opening the red book, I w( 
press every civil officer of goveTiCLmccil> tram 51 
yeur salary, up to ftO,000\, ^VAcJkk ^oniS^ ^Basw 
i'umenne fuih into our tresAwrj •. tsA ^««ft ^ 
'^ien conld not coinpUln, »iuce ^tSaei ^oxi^ 
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hunters having kiUed a deer, made a fire in the woods 
to broil some parts of it. When they were about 
to satisfy their hunger, they beheld a beautiful young 
woman descend from the clouds, and seat herself on 
that hill which you see yonder among the blue moun- 
tains. They said to each other, * it is a spirit that 
perhaps has smelt our broiled venison, and wishes to 
(sat of it; let us offer some to her.* They presented 
her with the tongue : she was pleased with the taste 
of it, and said, * your kindness shall be rewarded ; 
come to this place after thirteen moons, and you shall 
find something that will be of great benefit in nou- 
rishing you and your children to the latest genera- 
tions.' They did so, and, to their surprise, found 
plants they had never seen before ; but which from 
that ancient time, have been constantly cultivated 
among us, to our great advantage. Where her right 
hand had touched the ground, they found maize ; 
where her left hand bad touched it, they found kid- 
ney-beans ; and where her backside had sat on it, 
they found tobacco." The good missionary, dis- 
gusted with this idle tale, said, ** What I delivered 
to you were sacred truths ; but what you tell me is 
mere fable, fiction, and falsehood." The Indian, 
offended, replied, '* My brother, it seems your friends 
have not done you justice in your education ; they 
have not well instructed you in the rules of common 
civility. You saw that we, who understand and 
practise those rules, believed all your stories, why 
do you refuse to believe ours ?'* 

When any of them come into our towns, our 
people are apt to crowd round them, ^ize u^n them^ 
Mnd incommode them wViece tikie'j ^«sa% X& "^^ "St^- 
rate ; this they esteem great raAonen^^ ^si^^Ca»^^^ 
of the want of instmcUon \u ^iSaa ^«^«* '^'^ '^^'^^^ 
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and good inumicrs 'We h;ive,' said the; 
curiosity ns you, and when you con; 
townsi we wish for opportunities of lool 
but for this purpose, we iiide oursel 
bushes, where you are to pass, and ne 
ourselves into your company.' 

Their manner of entering one anothc 
has likewise its rules. It is reckoned 
travelling strangers to enter a village abr 
out giving notice of their approach. T 
soon as they arrive within hearing, tlie 
halloo, remaining there till invited to e 
old men usually come out to them and h 
There is in every village a vacant dwel 
the stranger's houKe. Here they are pi 
the old men go round from hut to hut, 
the iuhabitants that strangers are arrive 
probably hungry and weary, and every 
them what he can spare of victuals > anc 
pose on. When the strangers arc refr 
and tobacco are brought ; and then, b' 
conversation begins, with inquiries v 
whither bound, what news, iScc, and i 
with offers of service ; if the strange 
sion for guides, or any necessaries ' 
their journey ; and nothing iaexacte< 
tainment. 

The same hospitality, esteemed a 
principal virtue, is practised by prii 
which Conrad JVeise/', ourinterpre 
following instance. He had been n 
the Six Nations, and spoke vjeW V 
i^uage. In going througVi t\\c \ 
carry a iriessage from our v^ovct 
*tt 0/ion//i///a, he called attV\c\v 



I 
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teffo, an old acquaintance, who embraced him, spread 
fnrs for him to sit on, placed before him some boiled 
beans and venison, and mixed some rum and water 
for his drink. When he was well refreshed, and had 
lit his pipe, Canassetego began to converse with him : 
asked him how he had fared the many years since 
they had seen each other, whence he then came, 
what occcasioned the journey, &c. Conrad answered 
all his questions ; and when the discourse began to 
flag, the Indian, to continue it, said, ' Conrad, you 
have lived long among the white people, and know 
something of their customs ; I have been sometimes 
at Albany, and have observed that once in seven 
days they shut up their shops, and assemble all in 
the great house ; tell me what it is for ? What do 
they do there ?* * They meet there,' says Conrad, 
' to hear and learn good things.* * I do not doubt,' 
says the Indian, * that they tell you so, they have 
told me the same : but I doubt the truth of what 
they say, and I will tell you my reasons. I went 
lately to Albany, to sell my skins, and buy blankets, 
knives, powder rum, &c. You know I used gene- 
rally to deal with Hans Hanson ; but I was a little 
inclined this time to try some other merchants. 
However, I called first upon Hans, and asked him 
what he would give for beaver. He said he could 
not give more than four shillings a pound : but, says 
he, I cannot talk on business now ; this is the day 
when we meet together to learn good things, and I 
am going to the meeting. So I thought to myself, 
since I cannot do any business to>day, I may as well 
go to the meeting too, and I went with him. There 
stood up a man in blacV, a\i^\it^«xv\a ^ai^ *^ "^^^^ 
people very angrily. 1 ^d Tio\.\fli^«!wwA^«f^^^^ 

ft 
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said : but perceiving that he looked much a 
and at Hanson, I imagined he was angry at f 
me there ; so I went out, sat down near the I 
struck fire, and lit my pipe, waiting till the m< 
should break up. I thought too that the ma; 
mentioned something of beaver ; and I suspec 
might^be the subject of their meeting. So 
they came out, I accosted my merchant, * Well, t 
says I, ' I hope you have agreed to give more 
four shillings a pound.' * No,' says he, ' I c 
give so much ; I cannot give more than three 
lings and sixpence.' I then spoke to several 
dealers, but they all sung the same song, thre 
sixpence, three and sixpence. This made it cl 
me that my suspicion was right ; and that, wht 
they pretended of meeting to learn good thing 
real purpose was to consult how to cheat Indie 
the price of beaver. Consider but a little, Co 
and you must be of my opinion. If they me 
often to learn good things, they would certainl j 
learned some before this time. But they arc 
ignorant. You know our practice. If a white 
in travelling through our country, enters one c 
cabins, we all treat him as I do ^ou ; we drj 
if he is wet, we warm him if he is cold, and 
him meat and drink, that he may allay his thirs 
hanger ; and we spread soft furs for him to res 
sleep on : we demand nothing in return.* P 
I go into a white man's house at Albany, anc 
for victuals and drink, they say, Where is youi 

* It is remarkable that, in all ag^es and countries, 1 

tality has been allowed as t\ve Nvctae of those, whoi 

dvilizcd were pleased to cai.VbaiV>«xvM» \ ^<i <ofc^V» 

hrated the Scythians for Vt •, ttve Sascwi«»s vw»R«»^ 

Arabd. St. Paul, too. in tYve teAaSiotv iA^\* n^ 
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ney ? and if I haye none, tbey say, Get out, yon 
Indian dog. You see that they have not learned . 
those little good thingSt that we need no meetings 
to be instructed in, because our mother taught them 
to us when we were children ; and therefore it is 
impossible their meetings should be, as they say, 
for any such purpose> or have any such eifeoL; they 
are only to contrive the cheating of Indiara in the 
price of beaver.* 



TO MR. DUBOURG. 

CONCERNING THE DISSENTIONS BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

London, October 2, 1770. 

I SEE, with pleasure, that we think pretty much 
alike on the subjects of English America. We of 
the colonies have never insisted that we ought to be 
exempt from contributing to the common expenses 
necessary to support the prosperity of the empire. 
We only assert, that having parliaments of our own, 
and not having representatives in that of Great 
Britain, our parliaments are the only judges of what 
we can and what we ought to contribute in this case ; 
and that the English parliament has no right to tak# 
our money without our consent. In fact, the British 
empire is not a single state ; it comprehends many ; 
and though the parliament of Great Britain has 
arrogated to itself the power of taxing the colonies, 

Bbipwreck, on the island of Melita, says, 'The harbarous 
people showed us flo little kindness •, fox\,\ve^ Vv-wSX-t^^^a^, ^ 
and received us every one, because ol \>^ewc%evA,T8ccc^^^3^.^ 
hecaase of the cold.* This note te taVcew ycotci ^ vwtKs. ^:s>v- 
lectioa of f^^anklin's papers, prmteAiox Ti?^-^ • 
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it has no more right to do so, than it has to 
Hanover. We have the same king, hut not the s; 
legislatures. 

The dispute between the two countries has aire 
lost England many millions sterling, which it 
lost in its commerce, and America has in this res] 
been i^roportionable gainer. This commerce c 
sisted principally of superfluities ; objects of lui 
and fashion, which we can well do without ; and 
resolution we have formed of importing no more 
our grievances are redressed, has enabled man] 
our infant manufactures to take root ; and it 
not be easy to make our people abandon them 
future, even should a connexion more cordial t 
ever succeed the present troubles. — I have, ind 
no doubt, that the parliament of England will fin 
abandon its present pi^etensions, and leave us to 
peaceable enjoyment of our rights and privilege 

B. Franrli 

A COMPARISON OF THB 

CONDUCT OF THE ANCIENT JEWS 
AND OF THE ANTIFEDERALISTS 
IN THB UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

A ZEALOUS advocate for the proposed Federal C 
stitution, in a certain public assembly said, that 
repugnance of a great part of mankind to good 
vemment was such, that he believed that if an a 
from heaven was to bring down a constitution fur 
there for our use, it would nevertheless meet 
violent opposition.* — He wa.% te^iroved for the 
' posed extravagance of t\\e aeivVAtcvew^. \ ^\i^ \j 
notjastify it. — Probably '\t x^vv^^t tvo\. Vv««. 
diately occarred to bim, tbat t\ve e-K^^tw 
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Eonally delivered to that choeen eervaiit, in preaeuce 
of the whole nation, a coiialitution and code of laws 
fur their observance; accompanied and sanctioned 
with promisei of great rewards, and threats of 
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with Moses, the first establbbcd ministry of the 

One would have thought tbat the appoiDtmenl of 
men who hail distinguished themselvea in pi'ocuriog 
the liberty of their nation, and had hazarded their 
lives io openly opposing the will of a powerful mo- 
narch who would have retained Chat nation in slavery, 
might liave been an appointment acceptable to a 
grateful people ; aiyl that a constitution framed for 
them by the Delt; himself, might on that account 
have been secure of a universal welcome reception. 
Yet there were, in every one of the thirteen trihea, 
mifliB diicoDtented, restless B^\<tt», ^Vs -^ct*"*^- 
lioaally erciting them to tejeA "i" ■pa^awa «« 
*orernraent, uid thU from iM«ia»tttflW»«» 
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Many still retained an affection for Egypt 
land of their nativity ; and these, whenever 
felt any inconvenience, or hardship, througl 
natural and unavoidable effect of their chan, 
situation, exclaigaed against their leaders a 
authors of their trouble ; and were not only f( 
turning into Egypt, but for stoning their deliv< 
Those inclined to idolatry were displeased that 
golden calf was destroyed. Many of the c 
thought the new constitution might be injurio 
their particular interests, that the profitable y. 
would be engrossed by the families and frien^ 
Moses and Aaron, and others equally well 
excluded. — In Josephus and the Talmud, we 
some particulars, not so fully narrated in the S 
ture. We are there told, * that Korah was ambi 
of the priesthood ; and offended that it was 
ferred on Aaron ; and this, as he said, by tht 
thority of Moses only, without the consent Oj 
people. He accused Moses of having, by va 
artifices, fraudulently obtained the government 
deprived the people of their liberties ; and of 
spiring with Aaron to perpetuate the tyranny in 
family. Thus, though Korah's real motive w« 
supplanting of Aaron, he persuaded the people 
he meant only the public good : and they, mov< 
his insinuations, began to cry out, ' Let us mai 
the common liberty of our respective tribes 
have freed ourselves from the slavery imposed 
us by the Egyptians, and shall we suffer ours 
to be made slaves by Moses ? If we must h 
inasteFf it were better to relxi.Ta.^.o'^Viax^Qfe.^ wh 
us with bread and orv\oi\s, t\v«». lo ^«tN^ 'Cws 

tyrant, who by his operalVons \ita \ycwv^\. 

danger of famine.' TVieii tVie^ wiXVfe^'vo!wi 
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the reality of his conferences with God ; and ob- 
jected to the privacy of the meetings, and the pre- 
venting any of the i)eople from being present at the 
colloquies, or even approaching the place, as grounds 
of great suspicion. They accused Moses also of 
peculation ; as embezzling part of the golden spoons 
and the silver chargers, that the princes had offered 
at the dedication of the altar, and the offerings of 
gold by the common people, as well as most of the 
polUtsuc : and Aaron they accused of pocketing much 
of the gold, of which he pretended to have made a 
molten calf. * Besides peculation, they charged 
Moses with ambition ; to gratify which passion, he 
had, they said, deceived the people, by promising to 
bring them to a land flowing with milk and honey ; 
instead of doing which, he had brought them from 
such a land ; and that he thought light of all this 
mischief, provided he could make himself an abso- 
lute prince. That, to support the new dignity with 
splendour in his family, the partial poll-tax already 
levied and given to Aaron, was to be followed by a 
general one, which would probably be augmented 
from time to time, if he were isuffered to go on 
promulgating new laws, on pretence of new occa- 
sional revelations of the Divine will, till their whole 
fortunes were devoured by that aristocracy.* 

Moses denied the charge of peculation ; and his 
accusers were destitute of proofs to support it ; 
though factSy if real, are i!i their nature capable of 
proof. * 1 have not,' said he, (with holy confidence 
in the presence of God, ' 1 have not taken from this 
people the value of an ass, nor done them any other 
mjury. * But his enem\e& Vi«l^ HksAfc >iy\R. <^^»x^?^^ '•^^ 
ritb some success among t\i«^o^^J\a.c«.\ ^atwc^V^^^^ 
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of accusation is so readily made, or easily belicTcdi 
by knaves, as the accusation of knavery. 

In fine, no less than two hundred and fifty of the 
principal men, ' famous in the congregation, men of 
renown,' heading and exciting Uie^mob, worked 
them up to such a pitch of frenzy, that they called 
out, Stone 'em, stone 'em, and thereby secure our 
liberties, and let us choose other captains, that they 
may lead us back into Egypt, in case we do not 
succeed in reducing the Canaanites. 

On the whole, it appears that the Israelites were 
a people jealous of their new acquired liberty, which 
jealousy was in itself no fault : but that, when they 
suffered it to be worked upon by artful men, pre- 
tending public good, with nothing really in view but 
private interest, they were led to oppose the estab- 
lishment of the new constitution, whereby they 
brought upon themselves much inconvenience and 
misfortune. It farther appears from the same ines- 
timable history, that when, after many ages, the 
constitution had become old and much abused, and 
an amendment of it was proposed, the populace, as 
they had accused Moses of die ambition of making 
himself a prince, and cried out. Stone him, stone 
him ; so, excited by their high priests and scribes, 
they exclaimed agadnst the Messiah, that he aimed 
at becoming king of the Jews, and cried. Crucify 
him, crucify him. From all which we may gather, 
that popular opposition to a public measure is no 
proof of its impropriety, even though the opposition 
be excited and headed by men of distinction. 

To conclude, I beg 1 mai^ wot be understood to 
infer, that our genera\ conN^ti^oTv^wk^^ivw^^vBw- 
spired when it formed tVve ne^ \^^«t«5L «.w!AXjtoi!6»sjj^, 
mere! J because thatcoua\At\x^oxv\l%*^iws^>w«^*»a\w. 
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ably and vehemently opposed ; yet, I must own, 1 
have BO much faith in the general government of 
the world by Providence, that I can hardly conceive 
a transaction of sach momentous importance to the 
welfare of millions now existing, and to exist in the 
posterity of a great nation, should be suffered to 
pass without being in some degree influenced, guided, 
and governed by that ommipotent, omnipresent, 
and beneficent Ruler, in whom all inferior spirits 
live, and move,, and have their being. 

NAUTICAL AFFAIRS. 

Though Britain bestows more attention to trade 
than any other nation, and though it be the general 
opinion, that the safety of their state depends upon 
iier navy alone ; yet it seems not a little extraordi- 
nary, that most of the great improvements in ship- 
building have originated abroad. The best sailing- 
vessels in the royal navy have in general been French 
prizes. This, though it may admit of exceptions, 
cannot be upon the whole disputed. 

Nor is Britain entirely inattentive to naval archi- 
tecture ; though it is nowhere scientifically taught, 
and those who devise improvements have seldom an 
opportunity of bringing them into practice. What 
a pity it is, that no contrivance should be adopted, . 
for concentrating the knowledge that different in- 
dividuals attain in this art, into one common focus, 
if the expression may be admitted. Our endeavours 
shall not be wanting, to collect together, in the best 
vfs\y we can, the scattered hints that shall occur under 
this bead, not doubting that t\ie ^xjJoVvc 'w'^ x^ssssc*^ 
with favour this humble attemptto ^.'7^«^s.«i^v'CckB.^»»s^- 
tjoa to a subject of such great ii«x:\o\if^*'«jx^^^*^^*^^ 
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Dr. Franklin, among the other inquiries that had 
engaged his attention, during a long life spent in the 
uninterrupted pursuit of useful improvements, did 
not let this escape his notice ; and many useful hints, 
tending to perfect the art of navigation, and to me- 
liorate the condition of seafaring people, occur in 
his work. In France, the art of constructing ships 
has long been a favourite study, and many improve- 
ments in that branch have originated with them. 
Among the last of the Frenchmen, who have made 
any considerable improvement in this respect, is M . 
Le Roy, who has constructed a vessel well adapted to 
sail in rivers where the depth of water is consider • 
able, and that yet was capable of being navigated 
at sea with great ease. This he effected in a great 
measure by the particular mode of rigging, which 
gave the mariners much greater power over the yes- 
sel than they could have when of ^e usual con- 
struction. 

I do not hear that this improvement has in any 
case been adopted in Britain. But the advantages 
that would result from having a vessel of a small 
draught of water to sail with the same steadiness, 
and to lie equally near the vrind, as one may do that 
is sharper built, are so obvious, that many persons 
have been desirous of falling upon some way to ef- 
fect it. About London, this has been attempted by 
means of lee boards (a contrivance now so generally 
known as not to require to be here particularly de- 
scribed) and not without effect. But these are sub- 
ject to certain inconveniences, that render the use 
of them in many cases ineligible. 

Others have attempted to effect th% purpose by 

building vessels with more than one keel ; and this 

contrivance, when adopteiO^ xv^oxv ^tqi^t v<inci|^lei, 
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promises to be attended with the happiest efTects. 
But hitherto that seems to have been scarcely at- 
tended to. Time will be necessary to eradicate 
common notions of very old standing, before this 
can be effectually done. 

Mr. W. Brodie, ship.master in Leith, has lately 
adopted a contrivance for this purpose, that seems 
to be at the same time very simple and extremely 
eflScacious. Necessity, in this case, as in many others, 
was the mother of invention. He h-id a small, flat, 
ill-built boat,which was so ill constructed as scarcely 
to admit of carrying a bit of sail on any occasion, 
and which was at the same time so heavy to be 
rowed, that he found great diflSculty in using it for 
his ordinary occasions. In reflecting on the means 
that might be adopted for giving this useless cobble 
such a hold of the water as to admit of his employ- 
ing a sail when he found it necessary, it readily 
occurred that a greater depth of keel would have this 
tendency. But a greater depth of keel, though it 
would have been useful for this purpose, he easily 
foresaw, would make his boat be extremely iniX)nve- 
nient on many other occasions. To effect both pur- 
poses, he thought of adopting a moveable keel, 
which would admit of being let down or taken up at 
pleasure. This idea he immediately carried into 
effect, by fixing a bar of iron of the depth he wanted, 
along each side of the keel, moving upon hinges that 
admitted of being moved in one direction, but which 
could not be bent back in the opposite direction. 
Thus, by means of a small chaTn fixed to each end, 
these moveable keels could be easily lifted up at 
pleasure ; so that when he was entering into a har- 
bour, or shoal water, he had only to lift up his keels, 
and the boat was as capable of bevaQ;maxiAj|<edthAre^ 
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as if he had wanted them entirely ; dnd when he 
went out to sea, where there was depth enough, by 
letting them down, the lee keel took a firm hold of the 
water, (while the other floated loose,) and gave such 
a steadiness to all its movements, as can scarcely be 
conceived by those who have not experienced it. 

This gentleman one day carried me out with him 
in his boat to try it. We made two experiments. 
At first with a moderate breeze, when the moveable 
keels were kept up, the boat, when laid as near the 
wind as it could go, made an angle with the wake of 
about 30 degrees ; but when the keels were let down, 
the same angle did not exceed five or six degprees, 
being nearly parallel with the course. 

At another time, the wind was right a>head, a 
brisk breeze. When we began to beat up against 
it, a trading sloop was very near us, steering the 
same course with us. This ^oop went through the 
water a go6d deal faster than we could : but in the 
course of two hours beating to windward, we found 
that the sloop was left behind two feet in three ; 
though it is certain, that if our false keels had not 
been let down, we could scarcely, in that situation, 
have advanced one foot for her three. 

• It is unnecessary to point out to sea- faring men 
the benefits that may be derived from this contri- 
vance in certain circumstances, as these will be very 
obvious to them. 
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PRELIMINARY ADDRESS 

TO THE PENNSYLVANIA ALMANAC, KNTITULBD 
" POOR RICHARD'S ALMANAC, FOR THB YEAR 1758." 

WRITTEN BY DR. FRANKLIN. 
I HAVE heard, that nothing gives an author so great 
pleasure as to find his works respectfully quoted by 
other learned authors. This pleasure I have seldom 
enjoyed ; for though I have been, if I may say it 
without vanity, an eminent author (of Almanacs) 
annually now a full quarter of a century, my bro- 
ther authors in the same way (for what reason I 
know not) have ever been very sparing in their 
applauses ; and no other author has taken the least 
notice of me : so that, did not my writings produce 
me some solid pudding, the great deficiency of praise 
would have quite discouraged me. 

I concluded, at length, that the people were the 
best judges of ray merit, for they buy my works ; 
and, besides, in my rambles, where I am not per- 
sonally known, I have frequently heard one or other 
of my adages repeated, with * As poor Richard says, 
at the end on't. This gave me some satisfaction, 
as it showed not only that my instructions were re- 
garded, but discovered likewise some respect for my 
authority ; and I own, that, to encourage the prac- 
tice of remembering and repeating those wise sen- 
tences, I have sometimes quoted myself with great 
gravity. 

Judg% then how much I have been gratified by 

*' an incident which I am going to relate to you. I 
stopped my horse lately where a great number of 
people were collected at an auction of merchant's 
goods. The hour of sale not beVtv^ cotci^, >(JaK^'^«x^ 
conversing on the badness of tVie tXtxiei^N ^-'t^^ ^"^^ .^ 

the company called to a p\a\i\, cVeaitv, o\\xa»».^NRv 
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white locks, ' Pray, father Abrahaoit what think ye 
of the times ? Won't these heavy taxes qaite ruin 
the country ? How shall we ever be able to pay 
them ? What would you advise us to ? ' Father 
Abraham stood up, and replied, — ' If you'd have 
my advice, I'll give it to you in short ; * for a word 
to the wise is enough ; and many words won't fill a 
' bushel,' as poor Richard says.' They joined in de- 
siring him to speak his mind ; and gathering round 
him. he proceeded as follows : 

* Friends (says he) and neighbours, the taxes are 
indeed very heavy ; and if those laid on by the go- 
vernment were the only ones we had to pay, we 
might more easily dischai^ them ; but we have many 
others, and much more grievous to some of us. We 
are taxed twice as much by our idleness, three times 
as much by our pride, and four times as much by 
our folly ; and from these taxes the comraissioners 
cannot ease or deliver us, by allowing an abatement. 
However, let us hearken to good advice, and some- 
thing vaaj be done for us ; * God helps them that help 
themselves,' as poor Richard says in his Almanac. 

' It would be thought a hard government that 
should tax its people one-tenth part of their time, 
to be employed in its service ; but idleness taxes 
many of us much more, if we reckon all that is 
spent in absolute sloth, or doing of nothing, with 
that which is spent in idle employments, or amuse- 
ments that amount to nothing. Sloth, by brinsmg 
on diseases, absolutely shortens life. * Sloth, jB6^ 
rust, consumes faster than labour wears, while £• 
key often used, is always bright/ as poor RLchard 
says. * But dost thou love life ? then do not sqqaa* 
der time, for that's the stuff life is made of,* as poor 
Richard says. How much more than is necessary 
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■pend in sleep t forgetting, that, * the sleep- 
c catches no poultry, and that there virill be 
ig enough in the grave, as poor Richard says, 
nrie be of all things the most precious, wast- 
le must be (as poor Richard says) the great- 
odigality ;' since, as he elsewhere tells us, 
time is never found again ; and what we call 
Qough, always proves little enough.* Let us 
ip and be doing, and doing to the purpose : 
liligence shall we do more with less perplex - 

Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry 
y,' us poor Richard says ; and * he that riseth 
ust trot all day, and shall scarce overtake his 
ss at night ; while laziness travels so slowly, 
•overty soon overtakes him,' as we read in 
Lichard ; who adds, ' Drive thy business, let 
it drive thee ;' and, * early to bed, and early 
, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.' 

what signifies wishing and hoping for better 
' We may make these times better if we be- 
rselves. ' Industry needs not wish,' as poor 
d says ;' and ' He that liveth upon hope will 
ting.' ' There are no gains without pains ; 
elp hands, for I have no lands : or if I have 
*e smartly taxed ;' and (as poor Richard like- 
isei-ves) ' He that hath a trade hath an estate, 

that huth a calling hath an office of profit 
>nour ;' but then the trade must be worked 
L the calling well followed, or neither the es- 
>r the office will enable us to pay our taxes, 
ire industrious we shall never starve ; for, as 
Uchard says, ' At the working-man's house 

looks in, but dares not enter.' Nor will 
iliff or the constable enter ; for, ' Industry 
ihtSf but despair increaseth them,* says poor 
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Richard. What though you have found no 
sure, nor any rich relation left you a legacy ; 
ligence is the mother of good luck,' as poorRi 
says ; and * God gives ail things to industry ; 
plough deep while sluggards sleep, and yoi 
have com to sell and to keep/ says poor 
Work while it is called to-day ; for you kno 
how much you may be hindered to-morrow ; ^ 
makes poor Richard say, * One to-day is wort 
to-morrows,' and, farther, * Have you somewl 
do to-morrow, do it to-day.* * If you were f 
vant, would you not be ashamed that a good 
ter should catch you idle.' * Are you then you; 
master, be ashamed to catch yourself idle,' as 
Dick says. When there is so much to be do) 
yourself, your family, your country, and youi 
cious king, be up by peep of day ; * Let not th 
look down, and say. Inglorious here he lies !' 
die your tools without mittens ; remember, 
* the cat in gloves catches no mice,' as poor Ri 
says. It is true,, there is much to be done, anc 
haps you are weak-handed ; but stick to it stei 
and you will see great effects : for, * continual 
ping wears away stones, and by diligence ant 
tience the mouse ate into the cable ; and light st 
fell great oaks,' as poor Richard says in his Aim 
the year I cannot just now remember. 

* Methinks I hear some of you say, * must s 

afford himself no leisure ? ' — I will tell thee 

friend, what poor Richard says : * Employ tl|| 

well, if thou meanest to gain leisure ; and ^incc 

art not sure of a minute, throw not away an 1; 

■Leisure is time for doing ftotnet\5M!k%\!kSifc'lvi\.\ "(Jc 

sure the diligent man m\\o>ataMi>\»>aX.>Dfta\^K 

never; so that, as poor "RicYiwc^ w?*/ ^^ 
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e and a life of laziness are two thingf.* Do you 

igine that sloth will afford you more comfort than 

OUT ? No ; for, as poor Richard says, ' Troubles 

iilg from idleness, and grievous toils from need- 

i ease : man]^ without labour woidd live by their 

8 only ; but they break for want of stock/ 

lereas industry gives comfort, and plenty, and re- 

ct. ' Fly pleasures, and they'll follow you ; the 

gent spinner has a large shift ; and, now I have 

deep and a cow, every body bids me good mor- 

r ; ' all which is well said by poor Richard. 

But with our industry, we must likewise be 

idjf and settled, and careful, and oversee our 

a ijfairs with our own eyes, and not trust too 

ch to others ; for, as poor Richard says, 

• I never saw an oft-removed tree. 

Nor yet an oft-removed family, 

That throve so well £is those tlvat settled be.* 

\nd again, ' Three removes are as bad as a 6re ;* 

i again, ' Keep thy shop, and thy shop will keep 

;e ; ' and again, ' If you would have your business 

le, go *, if not, send,' And again, 

* He that by the plough would thrive. 
Himself must either hold or drive.' 

^nd again, * The eye of a master will do more 
rk than both his hands;' and again, * Want of 
e does us more damage than want of knowledge;' 
I again, * Not to oversee workmen is to leave 
m your purse open.' Trusting too much to 
er's care is the ruin of many : for, as the Alma- 
> says, * In the affairs of the world, men are saved 
; by faith, but by the want of it;' but a man'j? 
Q care is profitable ; for suith poor Dick, ' Learn.- 
is to the stu(jlio\iSf and ricVies to iVve c.'ax^'vN^s "^"^ 
as power to the bold, and \ie^.Nfetv\.o \>aa^>^" 

T 
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tuous.' And, farther, ' If you would have a faith- i 
fill servant, and one that you like, serve yourself.* 
And again, he adviseth to circumspection and care, 
even in the smallest matters, bec||i]8e, sometimes. 
' A little neglect may breed great mischief;' add- 
ing, * For want of a nail the shoe was lost ; for want 
of a shoe the horse was lost ; and for want of a 
horse the rider was lost ;* being overtaken and sliiin 
by the enemy, all for want of a little care about a 
horse-shoe nail. 

' So much for industry, my friends, and attention 
to one's own business ; but to these we must add 
frugality, if we would make our industry more cer- 
tainly successful. A man may, if he knows not how 
to save as he gets, ' keep his nose all his life to the 
grindstone, and die not worth a groak at last.' ' A 
fat kitchen makes a lean will,' as poor Richard says : 

' Many estates are spent in the getting ; 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 

And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting^.* 

' If you would be wealthy, (says he, in another 
Almanac,) think of saving as well as of getting : the 
Indies have not made Spain rich, because her out- 
goes are greater than her incomes.' 

' Away then with your expensive follies, and yon 

will not have so much cause to complain of hard 

times, heavy taxes, and chargeable families ;* for, 

as poor Dick says, 

* Women and wine, game and deceit. 
Make the wealth small, and the want great.* 

* And, farther, ' What maintains one vice, wonUi 

bring up two children.' You may think, perhaps, 

that a little tea, or a little punch now and then, 

diet a little more costly, clothes a little finer, and a 

Uttle entertainment now and then, can be no g;ratt 

mutter ; but remember 'wYva.V. ^ox Richard says, 
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ind, farther. 



any > Uttle make* > meikle ; 

!ware of little eipenses ; a smal 

It ship;' and agnin, ' Who dainties love, sball 

fart prove ;' »nd moreoTer, ' Fools make feasts, 

Here roa are all got together at tbis sale of tine' 
and nicknacks. Yoa call them goridSi but if 
do not take care, tbe; irill prove evilt to BOme 
oa. You expect the; will be sold cheop, Bad 
liaps they may for leas than they cost ; bat if yoa 
occasion far them, they must be dear to 
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penny. 
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cheapaesa is apparent only, an 
bargain, by straitening thee in Uiy Duainess, may do 
thee more harm than good. For in another place 
he says, ' Many have been ruined by buying ({ood 
pennyworths.' Again, as poor Richard says, ' It 
is foolish to lay nnt money ia a purchase of repent, 
ance ;' and yet (his folly is practised every day at 
auctions, for want of minding the Almanac. ' Wise 
men ^as poor Dick says) learn by others' barms, 
fools scarcely by their own; but Felix quern fa- 

the sake of finery on the back, has gone with a hun- 
gry belly, and half starved his family. ' Silk and 
satins, acarlet and velvets, (as poor Richard say&,) 






ittheki 



' These 



a at lite, they ca 
niences : and yet only because they look pretty, 
how many want to have tbem. The artificial wants 
<rf mankind thu^i become more numerous than the' 
natural ; and, as poor Dick, ea'js, ' 'Sot Qv* ■^wm 
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person there are a hundred indigent.' By thei 
other extrayagancea, the genteel are reduced i 
verty, and forced to borrow of those whom the 
merly despised, but who, through industry an 
gality, have maintained their standing ; in 
case, it appears plainly, * A ploughman on hi 
is higher than a gentleman on his knees,' aa 
Richard says. Perhaps they have had a smi 
tate left them, which they knew not the gettii 
they think, ' It is day, and will never be n 
that a little to be spent out of so much, is not 
minding : ' A child and a fool (as poor Ri 
says) imagine twenty shillings and twenty yea 
never be spent ; but always by taking out < 
meal-tub, and never putting in, soon comes 
bottom \* then, as poor Dick sa]^, * When tb 
is dry, they know the worth of water.' Bv 
they might have known before, if they had 
his advice : ' If you would know the value of n 
go and try to borrow some ; for he that goes 
rowing goes a sorrowing ; and, indeed, so d< 
that lends to such people, when he goes to 
again.' Poor Dick farther advises, and says 

' Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse : 
Ere fancy yea consult, consult year purse :* 

And again, Pride is as load a beggar as Wan 
a great deal more saucy.' When you have 1 
one fine thing, you must buy ten more, tha 
appearance may be all of a piece : but pooi 
saySf * It is easier to suppress the first dcMire 
to satisfy all that foWow \t.^ kTkd\t \a as tru] 

for the poor to ape the nch, *a \>afc Vt^%\ft i 

order to equal the ox. 

* Vessels lar^ tnay Y^^^,'?SS'\\wot^ 
But Uttle boats sUo^A Ve^V ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
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*Ti«, however, a folly soon punished ; for * Pride 
that dines on vanity, sups on contempt,* as poor 
Richard says. And, in another 4)lace, * Prid» 
breakfasted with Plenty, dined with Poverty, and 
supped with Infamy.' And, after all, of what use 
is this pride of appearance, for which so much is 
risked, so much is suffered? It cannot promote 
health, or ease pain ; it makes no increase of merit 
in the person ; it creates envy ; it hastens misfor- 
tunes. 

* What is a butterfly ? at best. 
He's but a cat||pillar drest ; 
The gaudy fop's his picture just,' 

as poor Richard says. 

* But what madness must it be to run in debt for 
these superfluities ? We are offered by the terms 
of this sale six months* credit ; and that perhaps 
has induced some of us to attend it, because we can- 
not spare the ready money, and hope now to be fine 
without it. But, ah I think what you do when you 
run into debt. You give to another power over 
your liberty. If you cannot pay at the time, you 
will be ashamed to see your creditor : you will be 
in fear when you speak to him ; you will make poor, 
pitiful, sneaking excuses, and by degrees come to 
lose your veracity, and sink into base downright 
lying ; for, as poor Richard says, * the pecond vice 
is lying ; the first is running into debt.' And again, 
to the same purpose, ' Lying rides upon debt's back ; 
whereas a free-born Englishman ought not to be 
ashamed nor afraid to speak to any man living. But 
poverty often deprives a man of all spirit and vir- 
tue : * It is hard for an etn^t^ b^j^X^i %\axAxi?^^'^> 
as poor Richard truly aa^«. ^N>mA. ^^^^^"^^^^^^ 
of that prince, or that govcra.xactA.^^^^s^^^'^^^*^ 
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stant and certain : and * it is easier to build two 
chimneys, than to keep one in fuel/ as poor Richard 
says. So * Rather go to bed supperless than rise 
in debt. 

* Get what you can, and what you get, bold, 

'Us the stone that will turn all your lead into gold/ 

as poor Richard says. And when you have got the 
philosopher's stone, sure you will no longer com- 
plain of bad times, or the difficulty of paying 
taxes. 

' This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wis- 
dom ; but, after all, do not depend too much upon 
your own industry, and frugality, and prudence, 
though excellent things ; for they may be blasted 
without the blessing of Heaven : and therefore ask 
that blessing humbly, and be not uncharitable to 
those that at present seem to want it, but comfort 
and help them. Remember Job suffered, and was 
afterward prosperous. 

' And now to conclude: * Experience keeps a 
dear school ; but fools will learn in no other, and 
scarce in that ; for it is true, we may give advice, 
but we cannot give conduct,' as poor Richard says. 
However, remember this, * They that will not be 
counselled, cannot be helped, ' as poor Richard says ; 
and farther, that, * If you will not hear reason, she 
will surely rap your knuckles.' 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. 
The people heard it, and approved the doctrine, 
and immediately practised the contrary, just as iif 
it had been a common sermon ; for the auction 
opened, and they began to buy extravagantly, not- 
trithstanding all his cautiotA, asi^>3Bssvt ow'^^sw^t^ 
taxes, I found the good manYAii ^w«vi|^^ '^- 
Ued my almanacs, and di^<»X;ed i>\\>a»^ ^^^^^«*^ 
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on those topics, durinf^ the course of twenty 
years. The frequent mention he made of me, 
have tired every one else : but my vanity was 
derfuily delighted with it, though I was cons 
tliat not a tenth part of the wisdom was my 
whicli he ascribed to me, but rather the gleai 
that I had made of the sense of all ^ges anc 
tiojis. However, I resolved to be the better fc 
echo of it ; and though I had first determini 
buy stuff for a new coat, I went away, resolvi 
wear ray old one a little longer. Reader, if 
wilt do the same, thy profit will be as great as i 

I am, as ever, thine to serve thee, 

RICHARD SAUNDEB 

THE 

INTERNAL STATE OF AMERICA. 

BLING A TRUE DESCRIPTION OF THE INTEREST 
POLICY OF THAT VAST CONTINENT. 

There is a tradition, that, in the planting of 
England, the first settlers met with many di£ 
ties and hardships , as is generally the case, ' 
a civilized people attempt establishing thenis 
in a wilderness country. Being piously disp 
they sought relief from Heaven, by laying 
wants and distresses before the Lord, in frcquei 
days of fasting and prayer. Constant medit 
and discourse on these subjects kept their u 
gloomy and discontented : and, like the childr 
Israel, there were many disposed to return to 
■Egypt which persecutiou Uad induced them to a 
don. 'At length, w\ieu it N««ia '^xo^o^t^vct >5iM 

sembly to proclaim anot\iei lasX., «. iiwxsiax o? 

-^ense rose and remarked, XKhX t\v^ Vwiw«^ 
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they suffered, and concerning which they had so of- 
ten wearied heaven with their complaints, were not 
80 great as they might have expected, and were 
diminishing every day as the colony strengthened ; 
that the earth began to reward their labour, and to 
furnish liberally for their subsistence ; that the seas 
and rivers were found full of fish, the air sweet, the 
climate healthy ; and above all, that they were there, 
in the full enjoyment of liberty, civil and religious ; 
he therefore thought, that reflecting and conversing 
on these subjects would be more comfortable, as 
tending more to make them contented with their 
situation ; and that it would be more becoming the 
gratitude they owed to the Divine Being, if instead 
of a fast, they should proclaim a thanksgiving. His 
advice was taken ; and from that day to this they 
have, in every year, observed circumstances of pub- 
lic felicity sufficient to furnish employment for a 
thanksgiving day ; which is therefore constantly 
'ordered and religiously observed. 

I see in the public newspapers of different States 
frequent complaints of hard timeSy deadliest qftradef 
scarcity qf money, ^c, 8fc. It is not my intention 
to assert or maintain that these complaints are en- 
tirely without foundation. There can be no country 
or nation existing, in which there will not be some 
people so circumstanced as to find it hard to gain a 
livelihood ; people, who are not in the way of any 
profitable trade, with whom money is scarce, because 
they have nothing to give in exchange for ic ; and it 
is always in the power of a small number to make 
a great clamour. But let us take a cool view of the 
general state of our affair^, a\id ^wV'K^^'CckR.^'^^'we^s^ 
will appear less gloomy tViaii\ia»>aft«tv\ssi»!e!s«.^. 

The great butinets of tki^ coti^T«TiX.'vk^«^'^^^*=*^' 
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For one artizau, or merchant, I suppose we have at 
least one hundred farmers, by far the greatest part 
cultivators of their own fertile lands, from whence 
many of them draw not only food necessary for their 
subsistence, but the materials of their clothing, so 
as to need very few foreign supplies : while they 
have a surplus of productions to dispose of, whereby { 
wealth is gradually accumulated. Such has been 
the goodness of Divine Providence to these regions, 
and so favourable the climate, that, since the three 
or four years of hardship in the first settlement of 
our fathers here, a famine or scarcity has never been 
heard of amongst us ; on the contrary, though some 
years may have been more, and others less plentiful, 
there has always been provision enough for ourselves, 
and a quantity to spare for exportation. And al- 
though the crops of last year were generally good, 
never was the farmer better paid for the part he can I 
spare commerce, as the published prices current 
abundantly testify. The lands he possesses are also 
continually rising in value with the increase of popu- 
lation ; and, on the whole, he is enabled to give such 
good wages to those that work for him, that all who 
are acquainted with the old world must agree, that 
in no part of it are the labouring poor so generally 
well fed, well clothed, well lodged, and well paid as 
in the United States of America. 

If we enter the cities, we find that bince the Revo- 
lution, the owners of houses and lots of ground have 
had their interest vastly augmented in value ; rents 
have arisen to an astonishing height, and thence 
encouragement to increaaebuvLdiug^ which gives em- 
ployment to abundance oi yio^Vvxico., ^& ^^«^ v&sa 
the increased luxury and s^Yendwix ol \v»va^^\^ 
iijbabitwta th.18 made licW. Tcv^^ ^^x>»«««v ^ 
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demand aud obtain much higher wages than any 
other part of the world would afTord them, and are 
paid in ready money. This rank of people therefore 
do not, or ought not, to complain of hard times ; 
and they make a very considerable part of the city 
inhabitants. 

At the distance I live from our American fisheries, 
I cannot speak of them with any degree of certainty ; 
but I have not heard that the labour of the valuable 
race of men employed in them is worse paid, or that 
they meet with less success, than before the Revo- 
lution. The whale-men indeed have been deprived 
of one market for their oil, but another, I hear, is 
opening for them, which it is hoped may be equally 
advantageous : and the demand is constantly in- 
creasing for their spermaceti candles, which there- 
fore bear a much higher price than formerly. 

Tlffere remain the merchants and shop-keepers. 
Of these, though they make but a small part of the 
whole nation, the number is considerable, too great 
indeed for the business they are employed in ; for 
the consumption of goods in every country has its 
limits ; the faculties of the people, that is, their 
ability to buy and pay, are equal only to a certain 
quantity of merchandise. If merchants calculate 
amiss on this proportion, and import too much, they 
will of course find the sale dull for the overplus, 
and some of them will say that trade languishes. 
They should, and doubtless will, grow wiser by ex- 
perience, and import less. 

If too many artificers in town, and farmers from 
the country, flattering themselves with the idea of 
leading easier lives, turn &\iopVee^eT%^ ^^ ^V<;^ 
natural quautity of that bu^Tie&% dV?vi"&^ «ss!kss^i% 
hem all may afford too smaW a «\i«x« Iw «w2ft^> *=^^ 
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occasion complaints that trading is dead : these maj 
also suppose that it is owing to scarcity of moneyi 
while in fact, it is not so much from the fewness of 
buyers, as from the excessive number of sellers, that 
the mischief arises : and, if every shopkeeping for' 
mer and mechanic would return to the use of his 
plough and working tools, there would remain of 
widows, and other women, shopkeepers sufficient 
for the business, which might then afford them a 
comfortable maintenance. 

Whoever has travelled through the various parti | 
of Europe, and observed how small is the proportion ', 
of people in affluence or easy circumstances there, 
compared with those in poverty and misery : the few 
rich and haughty landlords, the multitude of poor, | 
abject, rack-rented, tithe-paying tenants, and half- 
paid and half-starved ragged labourers ; and views 
the happy mediocrity that so generally pi^vails 
throughout these States, where the cultivator works 
for himself, and supports his family in decent plenty; 
vnll, methinks, see abundant reason to bless Divine 
Providence for the evident and great difference in 
our favour, and be convinced that no nation known 
to us enjoys a greater share of human felicity. 

It is true that in some of the States there are par- 
ties and discords ; but let us look back, and ask if 
we were ever without them ? Such will exist wher- 
ever there is liberty ; and perhaps they help to pre- 
Eerve it. By the collision of different sentiments, 
sparks of truth are struck out, and political light is 
obtained. The different factions, which at present 
divide us, aim all at the public ^ood*^ the differences 
are only about the vanoxva tiio^«% ol Y^wsx<a>oc«»j^NSk„ 
Things, actions, measure*, wciOi o>o\^cX% ^\ ^JXNmsw^^ 
preaent themselves to t\ie xoiTL^* ^t tsw^h Vxv %x«3b. . 
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variety of lightf , that it is not possible we slioold 
all think alike at the same time on every subject, 
when hardly the same man retains, at all times, the 
same ideas of it. Parties are therefore the common 
lot of humanity ; and ours are by no means mbre 
mischievous or less beneficial than those of other 
countries, nations, and ages, enjoying in the same 
degree, the great blessing of political liberty. 

Some indeed among us are not so much grieved 
for the present state of our affairs, as apprehensive 
for the future. The growth of luxury alarms them, 
and they think we are from that alone in the high 
road to ruin. They observe, that no revenue is suf- 
ficient without economy, and that the most plentiful 
income of a whole people from the natural produc- 
tions of their country may be dissipated in vain and 
needless expenses ; and poverty be introduced in 
the place of affluence. — ^This may be possible. It 
however rarely happens ; for there seems to be in 
every nation a greater proportion of industry and 
frugality, which tend to enrich, than of idleness and 
prodigality, which occasion poverty ; so that upon 
the whole there is a continual accumulation. Reflect 
what Spain, Gaul, Germany, and Britain were in the 
time of the Romans, inhabited by people little richer 
than our savages, and consider the wealth they at 
present possess, in numerous well-built cities, im- 
proved farms, rich moveables, magazines stocked 
with valuable manufactories, to say nothing of plate, 
jewels, and coined money ; and all this, notwith- 
standing their bad, wasteful, plnndering govern- 
ments, and their mad destructite ^ft.t&\ tuvd ^et 
luxury and extravagant living W^e wesec «^^«^^^ 
much restraint in those co\witt\ea. 'IVew ^sssnx^'^^^'*: 
the great proportion of indxiatTiovJiS ixvv??*^ \"ox\»s 
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inhabiting the interior parts of these American States. , 
and ot whom the body of onr nation consists, and < 
judge whether it is possible that the luxury of oar 
sea-ports can be sufficient to ruin such a country.— 1 
ir the importation of foreign luxuries could ruin a I 
people, we should probably have been ruined long 1 
ago; for the British nation claimed a right, and ^ 
practised it| of importing among us, not only the | 
superfluities of their own productions, but those of \ 
every nation under heaven ; we bought and con- V 
sumed them, and yet we flourished and grew rich. 
At present our independent governments may do 
what we could not then do, discourage by heavy da- 
ties, or prevent by heavy prohibitions, such import- 
ations, and thereby grow richer ; — if indeed, which 
may admit of dispute, the desire of adoniing our- 
selves with fine clothes, possessing fine furniture, 
with elegant houses, &c., is not, by strongly inciting 
to labour and industry, the occasion of producing 
a greater value than is consumed in the gratification 
of that desire. 

The agriculture and fisheries of the United States 
are the great sources of our increasing wealth. He 
that puts a seed into the earth is recompensed, per- 
haps, by receiving forty out of it, and he who draws 
a fish out of our water draws up a piece of silver. 

Let us (and there is no doubt but we shall) be 
attentive to these, and then the power of rivals, with 
all their restraining and prohibiting acts, cannot 
much hurt us. We are sons of the earth and seas, 
and, like Antsra^in the fable, if in wrestling with a 

of our parents willcoinmxHv\c«L\,ft\.QXia>^^«5^^'««B^g^ 
«iMf vigour to renew time content. 
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INFORMATION TO THOSE WHO WOULD 
REMOVE TO AMERICA. 

Many persons in Europe having^ directlf, or by 
letters expressed to the writer of this, who is weU 
acquainted with North America, their desire of trans- 
porting and establishing themselves in that country, 
but who appear to have formed, through ignorance, 
mistaken ideas and expectations of what is to' be 
obtained there ; he thinks it may be useful, and pre- 
vent inconvenient, expensive, and fruitless remo- 
vals, and voyages of improper persons, if he gives 
some clearer and truer notions of that part of the 
world than appear to have hitherto prevailed. 

He finds it is imagined by numbers, that the in- 
habitants of North America are rich, capable of 
rewarding, and disposed to reward, all sorts of in- 
genuity ; that they are at the same time ignorant 
of all the sciences, and consequently that strangers, 
possessing talents in the belles-lettres, fine arts, &c., 
must be highly esteemed, and so well paid as to be- 
come easily rich themselves; that there are abo 
abundance of profitable offices to be disposed of, 
which the natives are not qualified to fill ; and that, 
having few persons of family among them, strangers 
of birth must be greatly respected, and of course 
easily obtain the best of those offices, which will 
make all their fortunes : and that the governments 
too, to encourage emigrations from Europe, not only 
pay the expense of personal transportation, but give 
lands gratis to strangers, with negroes to work for 
them, utensils of husbandry, and stocks oC cattle* 
Tbeae are all wild imaginations *, vndk. >}eio«,« ""^^ ^ 
to Americn with expectations fouTk^fedi "«^a^ ^^'^^ 
vriJI surely find themselves d\aappo\tv\jt^. 
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The truth is, that though there are in that cc 
few people so miserable as the poor of Europe, 
are also very few that in Europe would be 
rich ; it is rather a general happy mediocriti 
prevails. There are few great proprietors of th 
and few tenants ; most people cultivate theii 
lands, or follow some handicraft or merchai 
very few rich enough to live idly upon their re 
incomes, or to pay the high prices given in E 
for painting, statues, architecture, and the 
works of art that are more curious than i: 
Hence the natural geniuses that have arisen in i 
ica, with such talents, have uniformly quitted 
country for Europe, where they c^n be more su 
rewarded. It is true that letters and mathen 
knowledge are in esteem there, but they are 
same time more common than is apprehended ; 
being already existing nine colleges, or univer 
viz. — four in New England, and one in each 
. provinces of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl 
Maryland, and Virginia, — all furnished with 1( 
professors ; besides a number of smaller acadc 
these educate many of their youth in the lang^ 
and those sciences that qualify men for the p 
sions of divinity, law, or physic. Strangers, ii 
are by no means excluded from exercising 
professions ; and the quick increase of inhab 
everywhere, gives them a chance of employ, 
they have in common with the natives. O 
offices or employments, there are few ; no suf 
ous ones, as in Europe ; and it is a rule cstab 
in some of the States, iWt tvv^ q^c^ ^\\<iv\ld 
/;ro^ table as to make \t des\t«L\Aft. T\v^*J»^'Cc 
of the constitution oi PeTVTia^\Nwv\^ ra»& ^ 
in these words :— * Xa ^^^^ ix^c«i«sv, \.sa 
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iependence, (if he has not a sufficient estate,) 

to have some profession, calling, trade, or 

whereby he may honestly subsist, there can be 

cessity for, nor use in establishing, offices of 

, ; the usual effects of which are dependence 

servility ; unbecoming freemen, in the posses- 

and expectants ; faction, contention, corrup-- 

, and disorder among the people. Wherefore, 

never an office, through increase of fees or 

srwise, becomes so profitable as to occasion many 

ipply for it, the profits ought to be lessened by 

legislature.* 

rhese ideas prevailing more or less in all the 

lited States, it cannot be worth any man's while, 

to has a means of living at home, to expatriate 

jnself in hopes of obtaining a profitable civil of- 

ce in America ; and as to military offices, they are 

t an end with the war, the armies being disbanded. 

[uch less is it advisable for a person to go thither 

ho has no otlier quality to recommend him than 

is birth. In Europe it has indeed its value ; but' 

is a commodity that cannot be carried to a worse 

tfirket than to that of America, where people df> 

ot inquire concerning a stranger. What is he? bu*: 

Viuit can he do ? If he has any useful art, he is 

elcome ; and if he exercises it, and behaves well, 

e will be respected by all that know him ; but a 

lere man of quality, who on that account wants t > 

ve upon the public by some office or salary, willb : 

Bspised and disregarded. The husbandman is in 

onour there, and even the mechanic, because their 

mployments are useful. The people have a sayin^^ 

lat God Almighty is himself a Tne(^«L\Afi> >^^tEc%»x- 

t in the universe ; and he \* reft^pccle^ ^tv^ -sAxc^^^ 

\3 
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more for the variety, ingenuity, and ntil 
handicraft works, than for the antiquity of 1 
They are pleased with the observation of 
and frequently mention it, that Boccarorra 
the white man) make de black man workec 
horse workee, make de ox workee, make < 
workee, only de hog. He, de hog, no w< 
eat, he drink, he walk about, he go to si 
he please, he lib like a gentleman. Ace 
these opinions of the Americans, one of tl: 
think himself more obliged to a geneal 
could prove to him that his ancestors and 
for ten generations had been ploughmer 
carpenters, turners, weavers, tanners,' or < 
makers, and consequently that they w( 
members of society ; than if he could o 
that they were gentlemen, doing nothing 
but living idly on the labour of others, mi 
coruwnere natty* and otherlvise good foi 
till by their death, their estates, like the 
the negro's gentleihan-hog, come to be ci 
With regard to encouragements for strai 
government, they are really only what ai 
from good laws and liberty. Strangers arc 
because there is room enough for them 
therefore the old inhabitants are not jealou; 
the laws protect them suffioiently, so that 
no need of the patronage of great men ; 
one will enjoy securely the profits of his 
But if he does not bring a fortune with 
muBt work and be industrious to live. C 
yeara^ residence give\v\m. aW. \\ve n-^Uts of 
but the government dowtvo\»\.^T«i^«xv\.,> 

Merely to eat up t\ve coxn. W ai 
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' have done in former times, hire people to be- 

le settlers, by paying their passage, giving land, 

proes, utensils, stock, or any other kind of emola- 

;nt whatsoever. In short, America is the land of 

K>nr ; and by no means what the English call 

nbberlandf and the French Pays de OtcaynCt where 

te streets are said to be paved with half-peck loaves, 

le houses tiled with pan-cakes, and where the fowls 

y about ready roasted^ crying, Come eat me! 

Who then are the kind of persons to whom an 
smigration to America may be advantageous. And 
what are the advantages they may reasonabl y expect ? 
Land being cheap in that country, from the vast 
forests still void of inhabitants, and not likely to be 
occupied in an age to come, insomuch that the pro- 
perty of a hundred acres of fertile soil, full of wood, 
may be obtained near the frontiers, in many places, 
for eight or ten guineas, hearty young labouring 
men, who understand the husbandry of com and 
cattle, which is nearly the same in that country as 
in Europe, may easily establish themselves there. 
A little money saved of the good wages they receive 
there while they work for odiers, enables them to 
buy the land and begin their plantation, in which 
they are assisted by the good- will of their neighbours, 
and some credit. Multitudes of poor people, from 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Germany, have, by 
this means, in a few years, become wealthy farmers, 
who in their own countries, where all the lands are 
fully occupied, and the wages of labour low, oould 
never have emerged from the mean condition where- 
in they were bom. 

From the salubrity of l^ie ait, V^^'^i^^i^sic&KXA^ ^ 

the climate, the plenty of |5kA ^t wvaoxA, wv^'^^^ 

encouragement to early TftartiiMgfc* >»l ^^^ ^«.V«i«v^ 
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of subsistence in coltiTating the earth, the in 
of inhabitants, by natural generationi. is Ter]! 
in America, and becomes still more so by the 
sion of strangers : hence there is a continnal di 
for more artisans of all the necessary and 
kinds, to snpply those cultivators of ^e eartl 
houses, and with' furniture and utensils of the g 
sorts, which cannot so well be brought from Ei 
Tolerably good workmen in any of those met 
arts, are sure to find employ, and to be wel 
for their work, there being no restraints previ 
strangers from exercising any art they under 
nor any permission necessary. If they are 
they begin first as senrants or journeymen ; i 
they are sober, indnstrioufl^ and frugal, the] 
become masters, establish themseWes in buf 
marry, raise families, and become respectabl 
sens. 

Also, persons of moderate funilies and ca] 

who, having a number of children to provid 

Rve desirous of bringing them up to industr]! 

to secure estates to their posterity, have opj 

nitlcs of doing it in America, which Europe 

not afford. There they may be taught and 

tise profitable mechanic arts, without incurrio 

grace on that account ; but, ou the contrar 

quiring respect to such abilities. There, smi 

pitals, laid out in lands, which daily become 

valuable by the increase of people, afford a 

prospect of ample fortunes thereafter for those 

dren. The writer of this has known sever 

stances of large tracts ot laud bought ou whi 

then the frontiers of Penus^jViwivBL, Iw \»bl^ 

per hundred acres, wViioVi, a^XAt twexv^^wr 

«Je settlements h«idY>eeiift^tctv^fcA.^«t\»l« 
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sold readily, without any improvement niat'ie upon 
them, for three pounds per acre. The acne in 
America is the same with the English acre, or the 
acre of Normandy. 

Those who desire to understand the state of go- 
vemment in America, wonld do well to read the 
constitntions of the several States,- and the articles 
of confederation which bind the whole together for 
general purposes, under the direction of one assem- 
bly, called the Congress. Those constitutions have 
been printed, by order of Congress, -in America ; 
two editions of them have been printed in London ; 
and a good translation of them in French, has 
lately been published at Paris. 

Several of the princes of Europe, having of late, 
from an opinion of advantage to arise by producing 
all commodities and manufactures within their own 
dominions, so as to diminish or render useless 
their importations, endeavoured to entice workmen 
from other countries, by high salaries, privileges, 
&e: ; many persons pretending to be skilled in va- 
rious great manufactures, imagining that America 
must be in want of them, and that the Congress 
wonld probably be disposed to imitate the princes, 
above-mentioned, have proposed to go over on con- 
dition of having their passages paid, lands given, 
salaries appointed, exclusive privileges for terms of 
years, &c. Such persons, on reading the articles 
of confederation, will find that the Congress have 
no power committed to them, or money put into 
their hands, for such purposes; and that, if any 
such encouragement is given, it must be by the gd- 
remment of some sepatsite «Uto. TVija, V^jtr^^^^^ 
has rarely been done in k.Tnst\ca.\ ^xv^^^^^*"**^^^ 
been done, it has nrely i«LCC««Aft^, v^ ^"^a ^eSufisS**^ 
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a manufacture which the country was not yet so 
ripe for as to encourage private persons to set it 
up ; labour being generally too dear, and hands dif- 
ficult to be kept together, every one desiring to be 
a master, and the cheapness of land inclining many 
to leave trades for agriculture. Some, indeed, have 
met with success, and are carried on to advantage ; 
but they are generally such as require only a few 
hands, or wherein great part of the work is per- 
formed by machines. Good^that are bulky, aad 
of so small a value as not well to bear the expense 
of freight, may often be made cheaper in the coun- 
try than they can be imported ; and the manufac- 
ture of such, goods will be profitable wherever there 
is a sufficient demand. . The farmers in America 
produce indeed a good deal of wool and flax, and 
none is exported — ^it is all worked up ; but it is in 
the way of domestic manufacture for the use of the 
family. The buying up quantities of wool and flax, 
with the design to employ spinners, weavers, &c., 
and form great establishments, producing quanti- 
ties of linen and woollen goods for sale, has been 
several times attempted in different provinces ; but 
those projects have generally failed, goods' of equal 
value being imported cheaper. And when the go- 
vernments have been solicited to support such 
schemes by encouragements, in money, or by im- 
posing duties on importation of such goods, it has 
been generally refused, on this principle, that if the i 
country is ripe for the manufacture, it may be car- 
ried on by private persons to advantage ; and, if 
not, it is folly to thiivk of forcing nature. Great 
establishments of marvvn^aLctwc^i xtc^vc^ ^^aI wum- 
bers of poor to do tVie n«otV Iw vaii^^Tv%%<&\>(^<»K. 
poor are to be foiiwA *\u "aMto^, >o\A. 'w^ \w^\.\si^ 
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found in America, till the lands are all taken up 
and cultivated, and the excess of people who can- 
not get land want employment. The manufacture 
of silk, they say, is natural in France, as that of 
cloth in England, because each country produces 
in plenty the first material; but if England will 
have a manufacture of silk as well as that of cloth, 
and France of cloth as well as that of silk, thesfi 
unnatural operations must be supported by mutual 
prohibitions, or high duties on the importation of 
each other's goods ; by which means the workmen 
are enabled to tax the home consumer by greater 
prices, while the higher wages they receive make 
them neither happier nor richer, since they only 
drink more, and work less. Therefore the govern- 
ments in America do nothing to encourage such 
projects. The people, by this means, are not im- 
posed on either by. the merchant oc mechanic : if 
the merchant demands too much profit on imported 
i^oes, they buy of the shoemaker ; and if he asks 
too high a price, they take them of the merchant t 
thus the two professions are checks on each other. 
The shoemaker, however, has, on the whole, a con- 
siderable profit upon his labour in America, beyond 
what he had in Europe, as he can add to his price 
a sum nearly equal to all the expenses of freight 
and commission, risk or assurance, &c., necessarily 
charged by the merchant. And the case is the same 
with the workman in every other mechanic art. 
Hence it is, that the artisans generally live better 
and more easily in America than in Europe ; and 
such as are good economists, make a comfortable 
provision for age, and for tVievc c\v\\Ax«ft.. ^x^&l 
may, thereforef remove witVi aA.'««ofaa!B^ ^ Wssswcis*.^ 
In the old long seUled countcvM ol^^^^^Jf^-* '•^ 
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arts, trades, professions, farms, &c., are so full, 
that it is difficult for a poor man, who has children, 
to place them where tbey may gain, or learn to 
gain, a decent livelihood. The artisans, wlio fear 
creating fdture rivals in hnsiness, refuse to take 
apprentices, but upon conditions of money, main- 
tenance, or the like, which the parents are unable 
to 6omply with. Hence the youth are dragged op 
in ignorance of every gainful art, and obliged to 
become soldiers, or servants, or thieves, for a sub- 
sistence. In Aiqerica, the rapid increase of inha- 
bitants takes away that fear of rivalship, and arti- 
sans iifillingly receive apprentices from the hope of 
profit by their labour, during the remainder of the 
time stipulated, after they shall be instructed. 
Hence it is easy for poor fiamiiies to get their chil- 
dren instructed ; for the artisans are so desirous of 
apprentices, that many of them will even give money 
to the parents, to luive boys from ten to fifteen 
years ef age, bound apprentices to them, till the age 
of twenty>one ; and many poor parents have, by 
that means, on their arrival in the country, raised 
money enough to buy land sufficient to establish 
theinselves, and to subsist the rest of the family by 
agriculture. These contracts for apprentices are 
made before a magistrate, who regulates the agree- 
ment according to reason and justice ; and, having 
in view the formation of a future useful citizen, 
obliges the master to engage, by a written inden- 
ture, not only that, during the time of service sti- 
pulated, the apprentice shall be duly provided with 
meat, drink, apparel, washing, and lodging, and at 
its expiration with a complete new suit of clothes, 
but also, that he shall be taught to read, write, and 
CM8t Accounts ; and that be «haU be well instructed 
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in the art or profession of liis master, or some other, 
by which he may ai'terward i^aiu a livelihood, and 
be able in his turn to rai,«?e a family. A copy of 
this indenture is g^ven to the apprentice or his 
friends, and the magistrate keeps a record cf it, to 
which recourse may be had, in case of failure by the 
master in any point of performance. This desire 
among the masters to have more hands employed 
in working for them, induces them to pay the pas- 
sage of young persons of both sexes, who, on their 
arrival, agree to serve them one, two, three, or four 
years ; those who have already learned a trade, 
agreeing for a shorter term, in proportion to their 
skill, and the consequent immediate value of their 
service ; and those who have none, i^reeing for a 
longer term, in consideration of being taught an 
art their poverty would not permit them to acquire 
in their own country. 

The almost general mediocrity of fortune that 
prevails in America, obliging its people to follow 
some business for subsistence, those vices that arise 
usually from idleness are, in a great measure, pre- 
vented. Industry and constant employment are 
great preservatives of the morals and virtue of a 
nation. Hence bad examples to youth are more 
rare in Amerioa, which must be a comfortable con- 
sideration to parents. To this may be truly added, 
that serious religion, under its various denomina- 
tions, is not only tolerated, but respected and prac- 
tised. Atheism is unknown there ; and infidelity 
rare and secret ; so that persons may live to a great 
age in that country without having their piety 
shocked by meeting with either an atheist or infidel. 
And the Divine Being seems to have manifested his 
approbation of the mutual forbearance and kindness 
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with which the different sects treat each other, by 
the remarkable prosperity with which he has been 
pleased to favour the whole country. 

THOUGHTS ON COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 



I 



OF EMBARGOES UPON CORN, AND OF THE POOR. 

In inland high countries, remote from the sea, and 
whose rivers are small, running from the country, 
and not to it, as is the case witib Switzerland, great 
distress may arise from a course of bad harvests, if 
public granaries are not provided and kept well 
stored. Anciently, too, before navigation was so 
general, ships so plenty, and commercial transac- 
tions so well established, even maritime countries 
might be occasionally distressed by bad crops. But 
such is now the facility of communication between 
those countries, that an unrestrained commerce can \ 
scarce ever fail of procuring a sufficiency for any of 
them. If indeed any government is so imprudent 
as to lay its hands on imported com, forbid its ex- 
portation, or compel its sale at limited (hices, there 
the people may suffer some famine from merchants 
avoiding their ports. But wherever commerce is 
known to be always free, and the merchant absolute 
master of hb commodity, as in Holland, there will 
always be a reasonable supply. 

When an exportation of com takes place, occa- 
sioned by a higher price in some foreign countries, 
it is common to raise a clamour, on the supposition 
that we shall thereby produce a domestic famine. 
Then follows a prohibVtioTi, bounded on the imagi- 
narj dutresses of t\ie poot. T\ifc y^^> \a\jfc wa^.^ 
if in distress, 8hoT(id\>eTtVw«^% W^l ^\j«s«t 
eo«Ud havTa Wgb price tot ^ com Ix^m^^^.^ 
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demand, miut he, by a prohibitioii of exportation, 
be compelled to take a low price, not of the poor 
only, but of every person that eats bread, even the 
richest ? The duty of relieving the poor is incum- 
bent on the rich ; but by this operation the whole 
burden of it is laid on the farmer, who is to relieve 
the rich at the same time. Of the poor, too, those 
who are maintained by the parishes have no right 
to claim this sacrifice of the farmer ; as while they 
have their allowance, it makes no difference to them 
whether bread be cheap or dear. Those working 
poor, who now mind business ^nly^ve or /bttr days 
in the week, if bread should be so dear as to oblige 
them to work the whole six required by the command- 
ment, do not seem to be aggrieved, so as to have a 
right to public redress. There will then remain, 
comparatively, only a few families in every district, 
who , from sickness, or a great number of children, 
will be so distressed by a high price of corn, as to 
need relief ; and these should be taken care of by 
particular benefactions, without restraining the far- 
mer's profit. 

Those who fear that exportation may so far drain 
the country of com as to starve ourselves, fear what 
never did nor never can happen. They may as well 
when they view the tide ebbing towards the sea, fear 
that all the water will leave the river. The price of 
corn, like water, will find its own level. The more 
we export, the dearer it becomes at home ; the more 
is received abroad, the cheaper it becomes there; 
and, as soon as these prices are equal, the exporta- 
tion stops of course. As the seasons vary in differ- 
ent countries, the calanut^ ot «^\i«A.>MaH^a!tV»''«»w^««^ 
naivenal. If, then, all ^otU ^««i «1^««^% ^-^-cw^ «6| 
■//.commerce free, e^erj iiwjnJcaBft ^o«»^^ ^^ 
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generally eat bread at the medium price, or aTerage 
of all the hanrests ; which would probably be more 
equal than we can make by our artificial regulations, 
and therefore a more steady encouragement to agri- 
culture. The nation would all have bread at thii 
middle price ; and that nation, which at any time 
inhumanly refuses to relieve the distresses of anothei 
nation deserves no compassion When in distress 
itself. 

OF THB BrFBCTS OF DBARNKSS OF PRGTISIONS 
UPON WORKING, AND UPON MANUFACTURBS. 

The common people do not work for pleasure ge* 
nerally, but from necessity. Cheapness of prori* 
sions makes them more idle ; less work is then done, 
it is then more in demand proportionally, and ol 
course the price rises. Dearness of provision! 
obliges the manufacturer to work more days an^ 
more hours ; thus more work is done than equals 
the usual demand : of course it becomes cheaper, 
and the manufactures in consequence. 

OF AN OPBN TRADB. 

Perhaps, in general, it would be better if govern- 
ment meddled no farther with trade than to protect 
it, and let it take its course. Most of the statutei 
or acts, edicts, or arrests, and placards of parlia* 
ments, princes, and states,^ for regulating, directing 
or restraining of trade, have, we think, been eithei 
political blunders, or jobs obtained by artful men foi 
private advantage under pretence of public good 
When Colbert assembled ^otcv^ oi^ thfi wise old mer< 
chants of France, and de«xed tVv«a ^Ar^fc «sx^ «^g^ 
nion how he could best totn«i wjA v^^tcvoxsv ^« 
neroa : their answer, after cotv»x\\.%.^oxv,^t«.\xv« 
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iTord* only, Laisaez nous /aire; *' Let us alone.*' — 
It 18 said by a very solid writer of the same nation, 
that he is well advanced in the science of politics, 
who knows the full force of that maxim, Pas trop 
gouvemer^ * not to govern too much ;' which, per- 
haps, would be of more use when applied to trade, 
than in any other public concern. 

It were therefore to be wished, that commerce 
were as free between all the nations of the world as 
it is between the several counties of England ; so 
would all, by mutual communications, obtain more 
enjoyments. Those counties do not ruin each other 
by trade, neither would the nations. No nation was 
ever ruined by trade, even, seemingly, the most 
disadvantageous. 

Wherever desirable superfluities are imported, in- 
dustry is excited, and thereby. plenty is produced. 
Were only necessaries permitted to be purchased, 
men would work no more than necessary for that 
purpose. 

OF PROHIBITIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE EXPORT- 
ATION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 

Could Spain and Portugal have succeeded in exe« 
cuting their foolish laws for hedging in the cuckoo, 
as Locke calls it, and have kept at home all the gold 
and silver, those metals would by this time have been 
of little more value than so much lead or iron. Their 
plenty would have lessened their value. We see 
the folly of^ these edicts ; but are not our own pro- 
liibitory and restrictive laws, that are professedl} 
made with intention to britu^ a. V)«\AXkC^ va. q»x ^•^H^vax 
from OUT trade with foTe\%\v waJCvoTi^ \»>^^ T^^^^^^v 
noney, and laws to vtcveivl \>ftft w^c^%«v'^n ^^ ^''^^^ 
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ing that money, which if they could be thon 
executed, wotdd make money as plenty, and 
little value ? I say, are not such laws akin tc 
Spanish edicts ; follies of the same family ? 

OF THE RETURNS FOR FOREIGN ARTICLE 

In fact, the produce qf other countries can 1 
be obtained, unless by fraud and rapine, w 
giving the produce of our land or our indus 
exchange for them. If we have mines of go] 
silver, gold and silver may then be called the 
duce of our land ; if we have not, we can only 
obtain those metals by giving for them the pr 
of our land or industry. When we have them 
are then only that produce or industry in an 
shape, which we may give, if the trade requii 
and our other produce will not suit, in exchan 
the produce of some other country that fun 
what we have more occasion for, or more d 
When we have, to an inconvenient degree, p 
with our gold and silver, our industry is stimi 
afresh to procure more ; that by its means wi 
contrive to procure the same advantages. 

OF RESTRAINTS UPON COMMERCE IN TIME OF 

When princes make war by prohibiting 
merce, each may hurt himself as much as his ei 
Traders, who by their business are proraotin 
common good of mankind, as well as farmen 
fishermen, who labour for the subsistence o 
should never be interrupted or molested in 
basineBB, but enjoy the \)Tolec\,\ou of «.ll in the 
of war, as well as in the iVme oi ^«ac.t. 
This policy, those "we ate v^t^^^^ ^-^ ^^ 
nans hare, in a great meaaxxte, ii^^o^\5i^ 
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trading subjectfl^of any power, with whom the em- 
peror of Morocco may be at war, are not liable to 
capture when within sight of his land, going or 
coming, and have otherwise free liberty to trade and 
reside in his dominions. 

As a maritime power, we presume it is not 
thought right that Great Britain should grant such 
freedom, except partially, as in the case of war with 
France, when tobacco is allowed to be sent thither 
under the sanction of passports. 

EXCHANGES IN TRADE MAY BE GAINFUL TO BACH 

PARTY. 

In transactions of trade it is not to be supposed 
that, like gaming, what one party gains the other 
must necessarily Uise. The gain to each may be 
equal. If A has more corn than he cau consume, 
but wants cattle, and B has more cattle, but wants 
com, exchange is gain to each : hereby the common 
stock of comforts in life is increased. 

OF PAPER CREDIT. 

It is impossible for government to circumscribe 
or fix the extent of paper credit, which must of 
course fluctuate. Government may as well pretend 
to lay down rules for the operations, or the confi- 
dence of every individual in the course of his trade. 
Any seeming temporary evil arising must naturally 
work its own cure. 
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HUMOROUS ACCOUNT 
or A CUSTOM AMONG THK AMBRIOANSi EKTI 

WHITE-WASHING, 

ATTRIBUTED TO THE 1>RK OF DR. PBANKL! 

ALTiiorcii the following article has not ye 
pcared in any collection of the works of this 
philosopher, we are inclined to receive the gc 
opinion, (from the plainness of the style, an 
humonr which cliaracterixes it,) to he the perl 
ance of Dr. Franklin. 

My wish is to give you some account of the p 
of these new States, but I am far from being q 
iied for the purpose, having as yet seen little 
than the cities of New«York and Philadelphii 
have discovered hut few national singularities ai 
them. Thnir customs and manners are near! 
same with those of England, which they have 
* been used to copy. For, previous to the Re 
tion, the Americans were from their infancy tc 
to look up to the English as patterns of perfe 
in all thin!(s. I have observed, however, one 
torn, which, for aught 1 know, is peculiar tc 
country ; an account of it will serve to till a; 
remainder of this sheet, and may afford you 
amusement. 

When a young couple are about to enter int 

matrimonial state, a never-failing article ir 

marriage treaty is, that the lady shall have anc 

joy the free. and unmolested exercise of tlie r 

of •w A He- washing^ with all its ceremonials, i 

legea, siid appurtenances. k>j^s\wv^ -woman ^ 

forego the most ad^antag^ou* cwvovwSww, imcA 

tiitinpimnt the warmest V\%\x o\W>aa«:«X.^ 
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der wLikt tliia priiilege of loAife-teiuAan^ is : I will 
endeavour Co give yoa some idea of the ceremsnj, 
aa I have eeen it perfbrmed. 

There is no seaaon of the year in which the lad; 
may not clmm her privilege, if she pleases ; bat the 
latter end of May is most generally liied upon fur 
the purpose. The attentive husband may judge by 
certain prognostics when the atorm is nigh at hand, 
le Udy is unoauaUy fretful, finds faults with 



the I 



is disco 



implains much of the liltbi 
lected ; yet thay 



mtedw 



Lch ought n 



every th 



:, as they some- 

any farther effect. But if, when the husband rises 
in the morning, he should nbserve in the yard a 
wheelbarrow with a quajitity of lime in it, ur should 
lee certain buckets with lime dissolved in water, 
there is then no time to be lost ; he immediately 
locks up the apartment or closet where his papers 
or his private property is kept, and patting the key 
in his pocket, betakes himself to flight ; for a hus- 
band, however beloved, becomes a perfect nuisaDce 
during this season of remale rage, his authority is 
luperseded, his commieaion ia eunpcnded, and the 
very scullion, who cleans the brasses in the kitchen, 

him. He has nothing for it but In abdicate, and 
run from sn evil which he can neither prevent nor 
mollify. 

The husband gone, tho ceremony begins. The 
walls are in a few minutes stripped of their furni- 
ture ; paintings, prints, and looking-glasses. He in 
a huddled heap about the floors ; the curUius are 
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torn from the testers, the beds crammed i 
windows ; chairs and tables, bedsteads and ( 
crowd the yard ; and the garden fence ben 
neath the weight of carpets, blankets, cloth 
old coats, and ragged breeches. Here may 
the lumber of the kitchen, forming a dark ar 
fused mass ; for the foreground of the \ 
gridirons and frying-pans, rusty shovels and 
tongs, spits and pots, and the fractured rem 
rusb -bottomed chairs. There a closet has dis 
its bowels, cracked tumblers, broken wine-| 
phials of forgotten physic, papers of unknow 
dors, seeds and dried herbs, handfnls of old 
tops of tea-pots, and stoppers of departed 
ters ; — from the rag-hole in the garret to t 
hole in the cellar, no place escapes unrum 
It would seem as if the day of general do( 
come, and the utensils of the hofise were d 
forth to judgment. In this tempest, the w 
Lear naturally present themselves, and migh 
some alteration, be made strictly applicable 

** Let the gjeat gods, 

That keep this dreadiful pudder o'er our heads. 
Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wi 
That hast withiu thee, undivulgcd crimes 
Unwhipt of justice \ ** 

•• Close pent-up guilt. 

Raise your concealing continentB, and a^k 
These dreadful summouers grace I " 

This ceremony completed, and the hous 
roughly evacuated, the next operation is to 
the walls and ceilings of every room and clos 
^i'usbes dipped in a soVuXvow of lime, called 
wash; to pour b\icWet% ol -w^X-tx w«t ««*w 
and scratch all t\ie pM\\X\oT\% wv^l >«W^ 
rough brushes vvet ^vtYi ftotv^-*^^** ^^^ 




vt DpoD the pent-houee, al the rink of her oeck, 
ud with a mug in her hand, and a backet within 

ex igainst the glass panes, to the great annoyance 
>t tbe paaungera in the street. 

I haie been told that an oRtion at law was once 
ironght Bgainit one or these nater-njmphs, bj a 
•enon who had a new suit of clothes spoiled b; 
bii operation ; bnt, after long argnment, it wag de- 
ermined, by the whole coart, that ttie action woulcl 
lOt lie, inasmnch aa the defendant was in tbe eiCF' 
iM of a iegal right, and not answerable for the con- 
equences ; and so the poor gentleman was doubly 
lOnsuited, For he lost not only his suit of clocbea, 
lUt his suit at law. 

These smearinga and scratcbings, waahings and 
lashings, being duly performed, tbe next ceremony 
s to cleanse and replace the distracted fnrnitiire. 
iou may have seen a houae-rsising or a sbip- 
■nnch. when all the hands within reach are col- 
ected tOBether ; recollect if yon can the hurry, 
instle, confasion, and noise of soch a scene, and 
IOU will have some idea of this cleaning matcb. 
rhe misfortune is, that the sole object is Co maka 
iiings clean ; it matters not bow many luefal, or- 
lamental, or valoable articles are mutilated, or 
mfier death under the operation ; a maht^nychaJr 
ind carved frame undergo the same discipline ; 
hey are to be made clean at all events ; but their 
ireaerMlion is not worthy q( R«eW\QH. '^wiS^- 
^HCB, a fine Jarge eagrating is \«4 ft«. ■o^ti'*« 
•or: smaller prints are piled u^o'* '*• «'^'*'\*' 
incumbent weight cracks IheE^aew* o^ '*■* ™" 
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tier; but this is of no consequence. A valuable 
picture is placed laming against the sharp comer 
of a table ; others are made to lean against that, 
until the pressure of the whole forces the corner of 
the table through the canvass of the firiit. The 
frame and glass of a fine print are to be cleaned; 
the spirit and oil used on this occasion are suffered 
to leak through and spoil the engraving ; no mat- 
ter, if the glass is clean, and the frame shine, it is 
suf&cient : the rest is not worthy of consideration. 
An able arithmetician has made an accurate calcu- 
lation, founded on long experience, and has disco- 
vered, that the losses and destructions incident to 
two white-washings are equal to one removal, 4Uid 
three removals equal to one fire. 

The cleaning frolic over, matters begin to resume 
their pristine appearance. Tlie storm abates, and 
all would be well again, but it is impossible that so 
great ja convubion, in so small a communion, should 
not produce some farther effects. For two or three 
weeks after the operation the family are usuaUj 
afflicted with sore throats or sore eyes, occasioned 
by the caustic quality of the lime, or with severe 
colds from the exhalations of wet floors or damp 
walls. 

I know a gentleman, who was fond of accounting 
for every thing in a philosophical way. He consi- 
ders this, which I have called a custom, as a real 
periodical disease, peculiar to the climate. His 
train of reasoning is ingenious and whimsical ; but 
I am not at leisure to give you a detail. The result 
was, that he found the distemper to be incurable ' 
but after much study he conceived he had discovere 
a method to divert t\ie evil he could not 8ubdu( 
i'^or this purpose he causctV vv «\\\«^^. \i\sc\«vw^j^. *i\oi 
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twelve feet square, to be erected in his garden, and 
furnished with some ordinary chairs and tables ; 
and a few prints of the cheapest sort were hung 
against the wall. His hope was, that when the 
whitC'Washing frenzy seized the females of his fa- 
mily, they might repair to this apartment, and scrub, 
and smeai;, and scour to their hearts' content ; and 
so spend the violence of the disease in this out- 
post, while he enjoyed himself at quiet at head- 
quarters. But the experiment did not answer his 
expectation; it was- impossible it should, since a 
principal part of the gratification consists in the 
lady's having an uncontrolled right to torment her 
husband at least once a year, and to turn him out 
of doors, and take the reins of government into her 
own hands. 

Tliere is a much better contrivance than this of 
the philosopher's, which is, to cover the walls of 
the house with paper ; this is generally done ; and, 
though it cannot abolish, it at least shortens the 
period of female dominion. The paper is decorated 
with flowers of various fancies, and made so orna- 
mental, that the women have admitted the fashion 
without perceiving the design. 

There is also another alleviation of the husband's 
distress ; he generally has the privilege of a small 
room or closet for his books and papers, the key 
of which he is allowed to keep. This is considered 
as a privileged place, and stands like the land of 
Goshen amid the plagues of Egypt. But then he 
must be extremely cautious, and ever on his guard ; 
for should he inadvertently go abroad and leave the 
key in his door, the housemaid, who is always on 
the watch for such an opportunity, immed^tely 
enters in triumph with buckets, brooms, and bnufhes, 
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I 
takes possession of the premises, and forthwith pats 
all his books and papers to right*- — to his utter con- 
fusion, and sometimes serious detriment. For in- 
stance : — 

A gentleman was sued by the executors of a 
tradesman, on a charge found against him in the 
deceased's books, to the amount of jf 30.^ The de- i 
fendant was strongly impressed with an* idea that I 
he had discharged the debt and taken a receipt; 
but as the transaction was of long standing, he 
knew not where to find the receipt. The suit went 
on in course, an^ the time approached when judg- 
ment would be obtained against him. He then sat 
seriously down to examine a large bundle of old 
papers which he had untied and displayed on a ta- 
ble for that purpose. In the midst of his search, 
he was suddenly called away on business of import- 
ance*, he forgot to lock the door of his room. The 
housemaid, who had long been looking out for such 
an opportunity, immediately entered with the usual 
implements, and with great alacrity fell to cleaning 
the room and putting things to rights. The first 
object that struck her eye was the confused situa- 
tion of the papers on the table ; these were without 
delay bundled together like so many dirty knives 
and forks, but in the action a small piece of paper 
fell unnoticed on the floor, which happened to be 
the very receipt in question : as it had no very re- 
spectable appearance, it was soon after swept out 
with the common dirt of the room, and carried in 
a rubbish-pan into the yard. The tradesman had 
neglected to enter the credit in his book ; the de- 
fendant could ftnd TkOt\jMv% \» «JciNi\^\&'05«k v.VNajc^e^ 

and 80 judgment went a^wiivaXVxxsv l^x >(iB& ^^\.%sSk. 

co8t8. A fortnigVit aitw t\ie ^Vo\^ ^^ vdc^^^,^\ 
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There ie alaa another cnatom peculiar 
ot PhiladelphiB, Bad nearly allied 
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before 
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7 difficDit for i 



ook thia 
■e police ; but, on farther 
QU9 rite, pteparator J to the 
e, the oaij religious rice in 
ariee of this city perfectly 
legiDB about BUDBet, and 
or eleven at night. It il 
^er to walk Che itteeti on 
a conCiaual risk of having 
thrown against liis legs ; 



bucket ot dirty water tht 
but a Pbiladelphian born is i 
the danger, that he avoids 

t^ty. It i9 from this circumstance tnat a rniia- 
delphian may be known aajwhere by bis gait. 
The streets of New-York are paved with rough 
■CoDea ; these indeed are not Hashed, but the dirt 
il BO thoroughly snept from before tbe doors, that 
the stones stand up sharp and prominent, to tbe 
great inconvenience of those nho are not accus- 
tomed to so rough a path. But hubit reconciles 
every thing. It is diverting enough to see a Pbila- 
delphian at New.York ; he walks the streets with 
as mucta moat painful caution, as if bis toea were 
covered with corns, or bis feet lamed with tbe gout ) 
while a New-Yorker, as little approving tbe plain 
masonry of Philadelphia, shuffles along the pave- 
ment like a parrot on a mahogany table. 

It must be acknowledged Uisjt. tk^ ahluliiiat I 
AavB luenlioDed are attended mlV tvo ks^^ \^h^- 
reaienct ; hut th« women ■■ikJiA ■&■;*. ^a* nvA.-m« 



a any consiilenition, to resign their prifil^ 
twitbstuiding thiB, I can give jod the ■trange 
ironcEs that the women of America make tl 
il faithrul w1<es and tht moit atteatiTB moths 
he world ; and I am anre joa will join m« i 
EiioaT ^^^^ ^f ' married man ia made miwiab 
; onr week in a whole year, he will baT« i 
ut cuiue to C'lmfdun of the matrimonial bond. 
lam, Bie. 

ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 



HAVE laCelf leen a letter apon the mlqeet i 
loAile-trai/iing, in wtiich that neeeuaiy dan of 
good housewife ia treated with nameiitad ridicoli 
I should prnhnbljr have forgot tlie fooliili tlklDf i 
IhU time, but the aeaioa Goming oa whieli moi 
women think suitable for cleaniing ttkeir apartmenl 
rrnm amolie aiiH dirt of the winter, I find tk 
UUC7 autlior diihed op in eyery family, and 1^ 
flippant pErformance quoted wtaerenr ■ wife tl 
tempts to exeri:ite her reasonable prerogative, c 
ciecate the duties of her station. Women gem 
rally employ their time to better purpose tikan icril 
bling. The cares and eomforls of a hmily » 
principally upon their shoalders ', hence it ia thi 
there are hut Fm female authors ; and the mei 
hnoniug hi>;i iieceasary our attentions are to the 
liippineea, take every OCTQituiut^ of diieouragin 
litrrary accompliahmeirta \ii t'&e ta« «i.. Him.'Mi 
'* pcboed from eierj n>iart«— ' '^'Jt '^^'- ™ 
•onlce Ferses, it is trae, Wt Ae a*v« "t- tt« 
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Iding ; she can*t correct the press, but she can 
rect her cliildren, and scold her servants with 
airable discretion ; she can't unravel the intri- 
ies of political economy and federal government, 

she can knit charming stockings.' And this 
y call praising a wife, and doing justice to her 
racter, with much nonsense of the like kind. 
'. say, women generally employ their time to much 
ter purpose than scribbling ; otherwise this fac- 
18 writer had not gone so long unanswered. We 
e ladies who sometimes lay down the needle and 
e up the pen ; I wonder none of them have at- 
ipted some reply. For my part, I do not pre- 
d to be an author. I never appeared in print ivf 

life, but I can no longer forbear saying some- 
ig in answer to such impertinence, circulate how 
lay. Only, Sir, consider our situation. Men 

naturally inattentive to the decencies of life ; 

why should I be so complaisant ? I say, they 

naturally filthy creatures. If it were not that 
ir connexion with the refined sex polished their 
mers, and had a happy influence on the general 
nomy of life, these lords of the creation would 
low in filth, and populous cities would infect the 
osphere with their noxious vapours. It is the 
ntion and assiduity of the women that prevent 
1 from degenerating into mere swine. How im - 
tant then are the services we render I and yet 
these very services we are made the subject of 
cule and fun. Base ingratitude I Nauseous 
itures ! Perhaps you may think I am in a pas- 
i. No, Sir, I do assure you I was never more 
posed in my life, and "^elVt V^ w«svjc"s^\si'^xKs^^5«A. 
Dt to see hovir nnTeaBOi\«L\A^ ^^ ^x^\x^a^A^^ 
aen. Why now, thetfe^* tr^ Vvw^wA.— '"^ ^' 
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enough sort of a man in the main — but I wi 
you a sample of him. He comes into the p 
the other day, where, to be sure, I was cutt 
a piece of linen. * Lord 1 ' says he, ' what a 
here is ! ' I can't bear to see the parlour loo 
a tailor's shop ; besides, I am going to make 
important philosophical experiments, and mus 
sufficient room.' You must know my husbi 
one of your would-be philosophers. Well, ! 
died up my linen as quick as I could, and be 
dam a pair of ruffles, which took no roon 
could give no offence. I thought, however, I 
watch my lord and master's important bu 
In about half an hour the tables were coTcre 
all manner of trumpery ; bottles of water, pi 
drugs, pasteboard, paper and cards, glue, pasi 
gum-arabic ; files, knives, scissors, needles, 
wax, silk, thread, rags, jags, tags, books, pam] 
and papers. Lord bless me ! I am almost 
breath, and yet I have not enumerated half th 
cles. Well, to work he went, and althougl 
not understand the object of his manoeuvres, 
could sufficiently discover that he did not s' 
in any one operation. I was glad of that, I c( 
and with good reason too ; for, after he had fa 
himself with mischief, like a monkey in a 
shop, and had called the servants to clear 
thing away, I took a view of the scene my p 
exhibited. I shall not even attempt a mini: 
scription ; suffice it to say, that he had over 
ink -stand, and stained my best mahogany 
with ink ; he had spilt a quantity of vitrio 
burnt a large hole in my caxip%t\ m^ xasct^^ 
wa& all over spotted with meltAdi t«w«v-. >q«» 
iie had broken three china cn^*. ^^^^^ ^^ 
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on luy dear marble hearth and m 
[t is not true that women have n 
own feelings ; for notwithstanding tbie provocation, 
I said nothing, or next to Dothiag : lor I only oh. 
■erved, very pleasantly, what a ladyof my acquaint- 
ance had told mc, that tbe reason why philosophers 
are called literary men, is hecaose they make a great 
titter; not a word more: however, the servant 
cleared away, and down sat tho philosopher. A 
friend dropt id soon after — ' Your servant. Sir, how 
do you do: ' ' O lord. I am almost fstlgned to 
death l I have been all the morning making pbilo- 

to it to smother a laugh, than 1 had been juit be- 

and cocoa-nut shells, with all the powers of house- 
wifery, were immediately employed. I was cer- 
ihilosopher q( \bt tWi ^ 
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pet, which still continued a mournful memento of 
philosophic folly. The operation was scarce over, 
when iu came my experimental philosopher, and 
told me, with all the indiiference in the world, that 
he had invited six gentlemen to dine with him at 
three o'clock. It was then past one. I complained 
of the short notice : ' Poh 1 poh 1 ' said he, ' yoa 
can get a leg of mutton, and a loin of veal, and a 
few potatoes, which will do well enough.' Hea- 
vens ! what a chaos must the head of a philosopher 
he ! a leg of mutton, a loin of veal, and potatoes ! 
I was at a loss whether I should laugh or be angry; 
but there was no time for determining : I had but 
an hour and a half to do a world of business in. 
My carpet, which had suffered in the cause of ex- 
perimental philosophy in the morning, was destined 
to be most shamefhlly dishonoured in the afternoon 
by a deluge of nasty tobacco-juice. Gentlemen 
smokers love segars better than carpets. Think, 
Sir, what a woman must endure uqder such circum- 
stances ; and then, after all, to be reproached with 
her cleanliness, and to have her white- washings, * 
her scourings, and scrubbings made the subject of 
ridicule, it is more than patience can put up with. 
What I have now exhibited is but a small specimen 
of the injuries we sustain from the boasted supe- 
riority of men. But we will not be laughed out of 
our cleanliness. A woman would rather be called 
any thing than a alui, as a man would rather be 
thought a knave than a fool. I had a great deal 
more to say, bift am called away ; we are just pre- 
pmng to white-wash, and ol coxukq I have a great 
deal of business on my \iaivd&. 'YVka '«\s^-"«^s^ 
buckets are paraded, t\ie bT\»>a»% *x^ \wA^> ^^ 
husband is gone off— «o m^c\vtVve\>^'ti«x % ^V^^».^^ 
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are upon a tliorough cleaning, the first dirty thing 
to be removed is one's husband. 1 am called for 
again. Adieu. 

ON THE THEORY OF THE EARTH. 

to abbe 80uliavb. 
Sir, 
I RETURN the papers with some corrections. I did 
not find coal mines under the calcareous rock in 
Derbyshire. I only remarked, that at the lowest 
part of that rocky mountain which was in sight, 
there were oyster-shells mixed with the stone ; and 
part of the high country of Derby being probably 
as much above the level of the sea as the coal-mines 
of Whitehaven were below, it seemed a proof that 
there had been a great bottleversement in the sur- 
face of that island, some part of it having been de- 
pressed under the sea, and other parts, which had 
been under it, being raised above it. Such changes 
in the superficial parts of the globe seemed to me 
unlikely to happen, if the earth were solid at the 
centre. I therefore imagined that the internal parts 
might be a fluid more dense, and of greater specific 
gravity than any of the solids we are acquainted 
with ; which therefore might swim in or upon that 
fluid. Thus the surface of the globe would be a 
shell, capable of being broken and disordered by the 
violent movements of the fluid on which it rested. 
And as air has been compressed by art so as to be 
twice as dense as water, in which case, if such air 
and water could be contained in a strong glass ves- 
sel, the air would be seen to take the lowest place, 
and the water to float above a,\!i^'«:^wv*-*.\ 'ws>a>.> "w^ 
we know not yet the degree o^ ^emWN ^^ci^fftsv^^ss 
mnyhc compressed, atvdNl. Kv«vow\o^"& 'J^'^"'^^^'^'^ 
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that its density increasing &s it approached t1 
tre in the same proportion As above the surf 
would, at the depth of leagues, be heavier tha 
possibly the dense fluid occupying the interna 
of the globe might be air compressed. And 
force of expansion in dense air when heated 
proportion to its density, this central air mi{ 
ford another agent to move the surface, as i 
be of use in keeping alive the central fires ; t 
as you observe, the sudden rarefaction of 
coming into contact with those fires, may 
agent sufficiently strong for that purpose, wh( 
ing between the incumbent earth and the fl 
which it rests. 

If one might indulge imagination in sup 
how such a globe was formed, I should coi 
that all the elements in separate particles, bei 
ginally mixed in confusion, and occupying a 
space, they would (as soon as the Almighty i 
dained gravity, or the mutual attraction of < 
parts, and the mutual repulsion of other pa 
exist) all move towards their common centre 
the air being a fluid whose parts repel each 
though drawn to the common centre by the 
vity, would be densest towards the centre, am 
as more remote ; consequently, all bodies, ] 
than the central parts of that air, and immer 
it, would recede from the centre and rise ti 
arrive at that region of the air, which was 
same specific gravity with themselves, wher 
would rest; while other matter mixed wii 
lighter air, would deaceiid, a.\idt >i>svft V:^^^ \el< 
would form the Bhell oi tVve ^t^t ew^, \w 
^pper atmosphere nearVy cVeat. TVe^^rv^^ 
ojent «f the parts towards t\ie\T c^^ivxs> 
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form a whirl there : whirli would continiu In 
■niDg of the new.forDied globe apoa iti uii, 
e greatest diameter of tbe ahell would be la 
ator. If bf any accident afterward the azl« 
be changed, the dense internal fluid, bj al. 
its form, must burat the ihell, and thrxiw aU 
stance into the conrnsion in which we And it. 

nmg the manner of forming the rest of our 
. Superior beinge amile on oar theoriea, and 
presumption in making them. I will juat 
in thit your obaeriation of the ferrnginooa 
of tbe lava which is thrown out from the 
of our volcanoes, gave me great jjteuure. It 
ig been a lappositioa of mine, that Che iron 
^ed in the subatanre of tbe globe baa made it 
e of heroining, as it ia, a great magnet i Chat 
id of magnetism eiista perhaps in all space ; 
: there is a magnetical North and Soath of 
iverec. as well at of this globe ; and that if it 
osaible for a man to 11} from star to star, be 

I the power of this gpneral magnetism this 
lecame a particular magnet. In soft or hot 
le fluid of magnetism is natnrall; diffinsed 
I ; nhen williin the influence of ■ magnet, it 
;n to one end of Che iron, made denser there 
rer at the other. While tbe iron continaei 
d hot. it is onlj a temporarj magnet; if it 

ii^nt one, the ma^etic fluid not easilf re- . 
; its equilibrium, l^echa^ it. Tav) W w^^^ - 
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formerly suffered, which' occasioned the rupture of 
its shell, the submersions and emersions of its 
lands, and the confusion of its seasons. The present 
polar and equatorial diameters, differing from each 
other near ten leagues, it u easy to conceive, in 
cafe some power should shift the axis gradually, 
and place it in the present equator, and make the 
new equator pass through the present poles, what 
a sinking of waters would happen in the present 
equatoriad regions, ajnd what a rising in the present 
polar regions ; so that vast tracts would be disco- 
▼ered that now are under water, and others covered 
that now are dry, the water rising and sinking in 
the different extremes nearly five leagues I Such an 
operation as this possibly occasioned much of Eu- 
rope, and, among the rest, of this mountain of 
Passy, on which I live, and which is composed of 
limestone, rock, and sea-shells, to be abandoned by 
the sea, and to change its ancient climate, which 
seems to have been a hot one. The globe being 
now become a perfect magnet, we are perhaps safe 
from any future change of its axis. But we are 
still subject to the accidents on the surface, which 
are occasioned by a wave in the internal ponderous 
fluid : and such a wave is produced by the sudden 
violent explosion you mention, happening from the 
junction of water and fire under the earth, which 
not only lifts the incumbent earth that is over the 
explosion, but impressing with the same force the 
fluid under it, creates a wave that may run a thou- 
sand leagues, lifting, and thereby shaking succes- 
sively, all the couutnes vxwAet -wVykXix.^ passes. 
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